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WALTER DAMROSCH 
By W. J. HENDERSON 


ALTER DAMROSCH has put behind him seventy years' 
of life, years so varied in musical activity and so rich in 
human influence that one wonders at the still vibrant and 

youthful personality of the man. Not that Damrosch is a Peter 
Pan: no one would venture to say that he never grew up. But 
that he preserves a youthful spirit, a confident outlook and an un- 
flagging vigor make him the foremost figure in the musical life of 
this country. And this is also one of the wonders of the world. 
For Damrosch was never a prodigy. Asa boy he was just a well- 
schooled musician trained under a father who was above all other 
things a desperately hard worker. He saw to it that Walter was 
a hard worker too. It has been that habit of hard work, together 
with faith in it and himself, that has brought Damrosch to the 
position he now holds. 

He was never afraid of the tasks which were thrust upon him. 
His father’s untimely death forced him into a conductor’s chair 
long before he was big enough to fill it. One would have supposed 
that a baton would be a crowbar in’ his. immature hands. Noth- 
ing of the sort. He snatched it up and wielded it with an assurance 
created out of his own. indumitable spirit. I heard him conduct 
“Tl Trovatore” at the Metropolitan many years ago’ when the 


South American delegates to: a-Pari-Amer:can cpoaference at 


Washington came to New York for an outing and the opera invited 
them to a gala entertainment. After the second act I sought 
the young conductor and exclaimed: “Walter, where on earth did 
1Mr. Damrosch will celebrate his seventieth birthday on January 30th.—Ed. 
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you get those tempi?” “I never heard the opera,” he blithely 
answered. 

Liszt in smiling reproof once said that this young American 
flashed through the world like lightning. But if the Titan of pian- 
ists had lived to know Damrosch longer, he would have remodelled 
his dictum. He would have said: “This young American rises 
every morning in full radiance and unwearied, like the sun.” 
He was always an optimist, not a fatuous believer, not a gaping 
receptacle for passing assertions, but one whose whole life has been 
built, not on distrust, but on hope. He has had his disillusion- 
ments and his full share of disappointments. He has seen some 
of his pet projects thrust aside by the cruel force of public indiffer- 
ence or the resolute attacks of organized opposition, but he has 
always come forward with a smile, a smile that you never forget. 
If something was gone, there was still something to come, and 
that something was bound to be good. When the Damrosch 
career was apparently ended, the Symphony Society relegated 
to the obscurity of a hyphenated appendix to the title of the 
Philharmonic, and the conductor’s baton handed over to the all- 
pervading Toscanini, Damrosch suddenly found himself trans- 
lated into a new glory in the secrecy of the broadcasting chamber. 
His forward-looking optimism was once more justified. 

“T’ve got my boots on,” he cried to me triumphantly, 
am again journeying through the world.” 

He has been called all kinds of names, good and bad, and per- 
haps the good were more difficult to live down than the bad. 
When he was young he was very handsome, with luxuriant blond 
hair rushing torrentially back from a bold brow, and a pair of 
radiant eyes. It was said that many maidens regarded him wist- 
fully. But it was reserved for some professional phrase-maker 
of the daily press to christen him “the young Siegfried of the 
baton.”” Now Damrosch never was the forger of a Nothung, nor 
the slayer of a Fafner. He was just a serious, solid, industrious 
musician with a technical foundation such as few could hope to 
attain in these latter days of-speed and superficiality. But think 
of having to live down the title: of : ene, whom Wagner called 
“the highest theré of workds!?? 

Theré is at least one ‘advantage i in’ ‘Geginning the career of a 
conductor young. That gives a mar plenty of time in which to 
make progress,.to widen his views, .and to examine the musical 
output | of the world. Damrosch was born a German, and educated 
in music as a German is. He was the son of a father who was the 
friend of Liszt and Wagner. One might have expected of him a 
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passionate and exclusive devotion to German music. But from the 
very outset of his activities he showed himself capable of seeing 
across the borders. In November, 1885, we find him presenting 
the Berlioz Requiem with the Oratorio Society, and in December 
with the Symphony Society the D minor symphony of the then 
unknown composer Bruckner. It required courage, or sheer 
innocence, to produce a Bruckner symphony in those days and 
no one will be astonished to learn that the work was received by 
public and critics with indifference. But Damrosch was not dis- 
heartened. In fact his eager search after new territory went for- 
ward with unflagging spirit. As for Bruckner, when he met the 
young conductor in Berlin, he kissed the baton-hand in passionate 
gratitude for the introduction of his music to a new world. 

Mr. Damrosch from the outset of his career exhibited a 
catholicity of taste which went far toward establishing him as a 
pioneer. To publish a list of the novelties which he produced 
would be to fill several of these pages with a tiresome catalogue. 
No composer of worth and no school was permitted to escape his 
consideration He had inherited from his father an enthusiasm 
for Brahms. The elder Damrosch gave the first performance of 
the C minor symphony in this country. The son introduced the 
fourth symphony. He was active in spreading the gospel of 
Tschaikowsky and induced the composer to come to this country 
to take part in the celebration of the opening of Carnegie Hall in 
1891. 

France exercised a powerful magnetism upon him. He found 
abundant material in that country at a time when its music was 
generally neglected by our conductors. This fact did not escape 
the notice of France. In later years she pinned the red ribbon of 
the Legion of Honor on the Damrosch breast. Nor did this 
liberal musician fail to take care of his countrymen. Probably 
no other conductor produced more American novelties than Dam- 
rosch. The modernists were also benefited by his study. He 
prefaced his performance of one of their works with the statement 
that it was his belief that this music ought to be heard and that 
the public ought to have the opportunity to determine whether 
it desired to hear it. He recognized the existence of a movement 
of sufficient importance to command the subjection of the con- 
ductor’s own personal likes and dislikes. There can be no question 
that Damrosch’s personal popularity obtained careful attention 
for works which might otherwise have been slighted. 

Perhaps one of the most potent influences in the creation of. 
the Damrosch popularity was the existence of this catholicity 
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of taste without any ambition to indulge in propaganda. Some 
conductors have aroused the wrath of many music lovers by their 
evident desire to force their own fancies upon the public or worse 
yet to excite interest by a parade of musical curiosities. No one 
can charge Damrosch with having fallen a victim to the craze 
for mere sensationalism, or to a yearning for the flesh-pots of 
strange countries. He has tried to find the best that each country, 
including his own, has produced and to bring it to the attention 
of his audiences. 

To New York music lovers of this time it may seem well-nigh 
inconceivable that in the sedate ’eighties Sunday concerts were 
few and unimportant. Walter Damrosch, whose brain, like that 
of the Mikado, teems with endless schemes, perceived in this 
untroubled day an opportunity for symphonic activity. He 
began a series of Sunday afternoon concerts. He fondly fancied 
that the tired business man, needing refreshment of mind on the 
Sabbath, would sit in ecstatic silence listening to Beethoven and 
Mozart. The outcome was for a time doubtful. The final decision 
was, of course, made by the business man’s wife. She enjoyed the 
Sunday afternoon concerts, and that settled their fate. In the end 
they became popular, and now Sunday is the most crowded day 
of the musical week. Damrosch sowed and every one else reaps. 
What he did made the Philharmonic Sunday matinées and the 
long career of the Society of the Friends of Music possible. 

Damrosch kept his orchestra employed further by making 
excursions into southern and southwestern towns, some of which 
had never before heard a symphony concert. His genius for 
organization told him that the road to success lay in creating a 
big stir. Accordingly he gave festivals lasting two or three days, 
packing into them five or six concerts with the aid of soloists and, 
where available, choruses. It would be graceful perhaps to de- 
clare that all this was pure missionary work designed to carry the 
gospel of musical art into the wilderness. But the truth is that, while 
missionary work was accomplished and dark places were illumined, 
the real object was to keep the orchestra going. Let us, however, 
not lose sight of the fact that Damrosch played good music for 
the people of those towns. And then quickly came the revelation; 
the favorite composer was Wagner. Whenever a request program 
was made, Wagner rose supreme. That was interesting and in- 
structive. After all the controversies, the bitter and acrimonious 
discussions, it was proved that when Wagner was given to com- 
munities which knew nothing about the angry differences of opinion 
among the cognoscenti, he was acclaimed as a mighty master. 
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The classic writers came next. Beethoven was always in 
demand, with Mozart not far in the background. Brahms was 
not so easily digested by those communities. Doubtless a care- 
ful examination of the reactions would have shown that music of 
powerful emotional force obtained quicker results than that in 
which the intellectual quality demanded full recognition. But 
this is not the place for a consideration of such matters. 

At the present day Damrosch is a voice from the invisible. 
He has become one of the most popular, indeed one of the most 
beloved, of radio speakers. His talks on musical masterpieces 
and the art of appreciating them chain the attention of thousands 
of young listeners, who ought, if there is any force in reasoning, 
to grow up into well-equipped and ardent music lovers, supporters 
of the concert life of the country. Walter Damrosch did not 
become a radio lecturer in the twinkling of an eye. Away back 
in his early years as a conductor he fell into a genial habit of taking 
audiences into his confidence. Perhaps there was something of a 
shock the first time he wheeled about on the podium, baton in 
hand, and with his irresistibly engaging smile spreading over his 
countenance addressed the audience with some crisp and pointed 
comments or an explanation of the work about to be performed. 
That smile bridged the gulf between stage and orchestra stalls. 
It was so benign and so charged with faith in the coming response 
of the listeners that it achieved more than authority or eloquence 
could have accomplished. 

Tn those early days the brave conductor gave series of lectures 
on the programs of his symphony concerts. He sat at a piano 
and unfolded the structures of scores with a simplicity of manner, 
a clarity of explication and a happy style of speech that won his 
hearers immediately. His great skill in playing from orchestra 
scores was of inestimable value to him in these lectures. No 
piano arrangement, not even the formidable two-hand version of 
the Beethoven symphonies by Liszt, could compete with the 
extraordinary reductions made, sometimes almost extemporane- 
ously, by Mr. Damrosch. 

The series of lectures on the Wagner music-dramas were even 
more successful. Thirty years ago the land was overrun with 


so-called Wagner lecturers. It was believed to be impossible to - 


enjoy or understand “Die Walkiire” or “Tristan und Isolde” 
without knowing the names and locations of all the Lettmotive. 
Mr. Damrosch easily proved himself master of this type of dis- 
course. He was able to show most picturesquely the connection 
between the drama and the musical method of its embodiment, 
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and that, too, without being either too pedagogic or too super- 
ficial. He tried to revive interest in Wagner lectures last year, 
but found that the time for them had passed. The world was no 
longer anxious to follow the developments and transformations 
of the Siegfried, Volsung, and tarn-helm themes. Wagner had 
ceased to be a study. But the ease of manner, the directness and 
simplicity of style, the clarity of explanation, which had for so 
many years made the Damrosch discourses famous, found their 
field in the radio world. And strangely enough, despite the fact 
that the man was unseen, the irresistible smile winged its flight 
through the air and made itself known to the millions who had 
never seen Damrosch. 

This invisible preacher of the gospel of musical beauty has 
proved to be particularly fitted to address school children. Talk- 
ing music to the young is no new task for him. In 1898 his brother 
Frank began an annual series of Young People’s Symphony Con- 
certs, at which he described the forms of compositions, gave 
hints as to poetic significance, and had themes played by his 
orchestra. These concerts did not leap into immediate favor, but 
grew slowly. When Frank Damrosch retired from the conductor’s 
platform, Walter took over the Young People’s Concerts. The 
audiences had come to include so many persons of mature years 
that Damrosch introduced another series, called concerts for 
children. These were very successful, so much so indeed that the 
idea was taken up by other musical organizations. 

Damrosch was very happy in his discourses to children. To 
them the famous Damrosch smile was fatherly. They gave the 
conductor their complete confidence and to that he reacted with 
an all-embracing affection. It is beyond question that his success 
with the children was largely the product of his genuine love for 
them. He now has a radio audience of about six million school 
boys and girls, to whom he has become a very present and vital 
personality. In some mysterious way, which probably even he 
himself could not analyze, he makes his talks just as magnetic as 
he used to make those he gave in Carnegie Hall in full sight of his 
hearers. 

But he does not talk only to children. He treasures a collec- 
tion of some twenty thousand letters from all kinds of people to 
whom the radio gives their only musical pleasure. These hearers 
write to him to tell him what joy he has brought into their lives, 
little knowing how much they bring into his. Damrosch is one of 
the happiest of men. He has whole armies of unseen friends. 
There is no part of the United States or Canada in which he 
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would fail to find a glorious welcome, if he showed himself to the 
people. 

This is not an essay in criticism. Therefore a few words may 
be said about Damrosch the composer. He would not be human 
if he did not try to express himself in music. He has taken that 
task pretty seriously, and the world has rewarded him by going 
into ecstasies over his song about the hanging of Danny Deever. 
It is also true that many thousands of people know Schubert 
only as the composer of the Serenade. Many years ago Damrosch 
composed an opera on Hawthorne’s “Scarlet Letter.” The 
famous author’s son-in-law, George Parsons Lathrop, a man of 
letters distinguished in his day, wrote the libretto. The work 
was produced in the old Academy of Music from which stage it 
passed like Bristow’s “Rip van Winkle” and Fry’s “Leonora” 
into respectable retirement. 

Many years afterward Damrosch came to the writer of this 
article with a request that he write an opera libretto. I promptly 
declined, but Damrosch unfolded to me his plan to make an opera 
of Rostand’s “Cyrano de Bergerac.” The theme appealed to me 
so strongly that I accepted the terms offered me and went to work. 
There was no real collaboration between the composer and libret- 
tist. I handed him a completed book and he did as he pleased 
with it, as he had a right to do. 

It was eleven years later that he obtained a production at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. Charles Martin Loeffler, the eminent 
composer, was enthusiastic about the score. The work, however, 
did not reappear in the repertory a second season. The “Manilla 
Te Deum,” composed to celebrate the rather hollow victory of 
Admiral Dewey over the helpless Spaniards in the Philippines, 
was artistically more important, and music written for Margaret 
Anglin’s productions of Greek plays revealed Damrosch the 
composer at his best. It was one of the disappointments of his 
life that Miss Anglin’s beautiful open-air productions, given at 
night with electric lighting effects undreamed by the Greeks, did 
not meet with wider popular favor. But here again the pro- 
fessional critic resists a temptation to attempt a demonstration 
that Greek dramatic ideals have almost invariably failed to find 
a home in the minds of men born since the birth of the romantic 
movement in the early nineteenth century. ; 

If this were intended to be a biographical essay I should try 
to tell how Damrosch became entangled in the world war and 
set up a school for bandmasters in France. But he himself has 
told the story adequately in his narrative of his musical life. 
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What impresses this writer most in making a retrospective view 
of the intensely interesting career of Walter Damrosch is the out- 
standing fact that he has acquired fame without gaining celebrity 
in any one department of his art. That he is a distinguished 
conductor is undeniable. That the musical public has ever 
ranked him with the wizards of the baton, setting him beside 
Nikisch or Toscanini or Weingartner, would not be asserted by 
his best friends. During all the years in which he was conduct- 
ing the Symphony Society his activities were treated with routine 
consideration by the newspapers, while every star imported from 
Europe became the subject of speculation and analysis and even 
rhapsody occupying many columns. 

At one time Walter Damrosch got some glory as accompan- 
ist. But any accompanist who had to cross the Atlantic to reach 
Carnegie Hall got more. Of Damrosch’s compositions we have 
said enough. But one thing remains to be said, to wit, that most 
of them were better than dozens of imported scores which were 
hymned in strophic strains because they had been made in Europe. 

Yet here we find Damrosch to-day firmly placed as one of 
the prominent musical figures of the world. Thrown rudely into 
the arena in boyhood by the death of his father, he soon stamped 
himself upon the community in which he lived. Unqualified 
and incessant damnation was heaped upon him as an incompetent 
or a mediocrity, but his rise was unbroken. And when it seemed 
as if his activities must come to an end he emerged as a national 
figure, the conductor and expounder of good music through the 
radio. Now no man can be a national figure without acquiring 
something of international distinction, and Damrosch in this 
golden afternoon of his remarkable life is known and respected 
throughout the entire musical world. 

It is not necessary to point a moral. But one cannot help 
thinking that a sound musician, who is also a man of energy, 
generous impulses and broad outlook, can get well up toward the 
mountain-tops without blowing his alp-horn every moment. 
And above all else there seems to me to be some irresistible power 
in that kindly, benign Damrosch smile that even makes its way 
to us on the viewless wave-lengths of the radio. Many conductors 
are admired; Damrosch is loved. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY SCENE IN 
AMERICAN MUSIC 


By RANDALL THOMPSON 


RE the dreams of yesterday the realities of to-day? There 
is startling evidence of it in American music, for we have 
only to read the past to decipher the present. 

Bach the Inscrutable, through the dreams of certain early 
highbrows, has become Bach the Adorable to every college girl. 
Not long ago there was a movement to promote the appreciation 
of Brahms, with the result that everybody now likes Brahms, or 
says he does. Liking him has its advantages, but we are only now 
emerging from the aping of his mannerisms. Tchaikovski was 
revelled in, and now overstatement and the ubiquitous climax 
characterize many of our scores. Opera, except Wagner, was 
condemned as a low form of art, with the result that we now have 
very little American opera but a good deal of Wagner in both our 
harmony and our orchestration. Technical equipment was often 
lacking in our forerunners and they were thoroughly trounced for 
it; and as a result we now have a number of craftsmen whose 
technical equipment is frequently a burden to them. In the field 
of chamber music, the dreams of an enlightened few have been 
realized, both in drawing forth American works for small combina- 
tions and in arousing public interest in music of this sort. And our 
forefathers’ conviction that the symphony orchestra represented 
the summum bonum of all musical expression, has been largely 
responsible for the mushroom growth of our orchestral organi- 
zations. 

Our orchestras are now so numerous and so lavishly equipped 
that by their very presence they dominate our musical thought 
and tyrannize over our creative activities. Our pianoforte music 
emulates the orchestra; our chamber music emulates the orchestra; 
the small orchestra emulates the large orchestra; and our scores 
for large orchestra emulate the super-orchestra of “Richard I” 
and “Richard II’. Fifty years ago it was thought that a little- 
symphonic music now and then would be a good thing; that a 
symphony orchestra would be an embellishment to any community. 
Now, however, the conductor’s podium has become the pedestal 
of a god. The “reading” of a score is a subject for nation-wide 
controversy—even when the score in question was never intended 
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to be conducted at all! The likes and dislikes of our conductors, 
one fears, frequently determine the style of the music that we write. 
Moreover such a preponderance of our music is written for orches- 
tra that it is chiefly in music for that medium that one can trace 
the present tendencies. 

Romanticism, with its attendant “cult of the individual,” 
has prevented us from having a school of composers who display 
group feeling or marked similarities of style. Among our com- 
posers, the itch to be different amounts to a plague; and public 
opinion so loudly demands distinguishing characteristics, that the 
first thing a composer must do is to establish his own personality. 
We have as many types of composer as there are States in the 
Union, ranging from the most reactionary to the most subversive. 

Nevertheless, throughout the whole gamut, five major ten- 
dencies assert themselves. Broadly speaking, there are the Nation- 
alists; the Eclectics; the Esoterics; the Eccentrics; and the In- 
novators. No single one of our composers belongs exclusively 
under any one head, and some of them might come under all five 
without being adequately defined. It is not proposed to pigeon- 
hole any or all of them but rather, by reference to a few, to indicate 


certain trends. 
* * 


* 


By the Nationalists are meani those primarily interested in a 
musical interpretation of American spirit, life, scenes. In three 
hundred years we have developed musical dialects of our own. 
Jazz at once leaps to the mind, and has leapt to the mind so much 
of late that many have begun to squirm. They fear in it a “con- 
vention” (though conventions are precisely what we need) and it 
might become a “group-similarity” (most dangerous of all!). 
Moreover by its very nature, they maintain, it is quite out of 
place in serious music. They claim that it is not rhythmic and 
that the brevity of the form in which it is usually cast renders it 
unsuitable for larger forms. 

To answer these objections seems more superfluous than 
difficult. Jazz is a historical fact. It may pass or gradually 
evolve into something else, but already it is part of our heritage. — 
To force it out of one’s musical consciousness is repression. It 
appears there for the same reasons that it appeared on Tin Pan 
Alley, as part of our musical growth. When trained musicians 
think in jazz it is not merely in an effort to counterfeit Broadway: 
they are responding in a like way-to like forces at work there. 
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Of course, the statement that jazz is not rhythmic is absurd. 
Rhythm, by definition, involves repetition. By establishing an 
unvarying beat, superimposing conflicting beats, and interrupting 
itself from time to time in rhythmic variations of the first magni- 
tude, jazz achieves the very sum and substance of rhythmical 
style. 

As for the limitations of its form, they are the results of the 
uses it has been put to. But no matter how limited the form, 
jazz should be at least as useful a source of inspiration to us as 
many highly abbreviated Russian folk-songs were to Russia. 

Strange to say, for every jazz melody that our composers have 
borrowed from the song-writers, there are ten of their own inven- 
tion. Gershwin might with impunity have tapped at least his 
own repertory; but with the exception of one in An American in 
Paris, his themes for the concert-hall are all new material. Antheil 
made effective use of Chicago in Transatlantic, but embedded it in 
a sea of jazz melodies of his own contriving. These men, and 
Carpenter as well, have used jazz mainly in the episodic manner 
and with considerable success. On the other hand, in the Piano- 
forte Concerto of Copland there is a close-knit development of jazz 
themes and Copland proved once and for all that jazz and larger 
forms are not incompatible. Likewise in Janssen’s New Year’s 
Eve in New York there is an extended section in original jazz; and 
by sticking to the spirit rather than the letter of jazz, Russell 
Bennett in Sights and Sounds has spoken, at length, in a strong 
and unmistakably American accent. 

Negro spirituals, folk-songs and even hymns have also con- 
tributed to our Nationalistic utterances, each coloring them with a 
dialect of its own. There has been a great deal of needless arguing 
as to whether spirituals should be the starting-point for an Ameri- 
can School. It is now not so much a question “whether they 
should be,” as “whether they have already been” that starting- 
point. Goldmark drew heavily on them in his Negro Rhapsody, as 
John Powell also did in his. Douglas Moore in P. T. Barnum 
appropriately quoted Nobody Knows the Trouble I’ve Seen to 
heighten his characterization of Joice Heth, 161-year-old Negress. 
Yet, oddly enough, William Grant Still—himself a Negro—has 
treated of his race in many authentic pages without literal quo- 
tation. Indeed the literal use of spirituals has been rare compared 
to the influence of Negro music in general. Gruenberg’s Daniel 
Jazz and Creation and Whithorne’s Saturday’s Child are frankly 
based on it, and there are countless scores—whether negroid in 
intention or not—where the influence can be traced. 
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The actual quotation of folk-song is also relatively rare, but 
it is worth while pointing out two recent examples: the Indian 
themes in modern setting, in Frederick Jacobi’s String Quartet 
and Indian Dances; and the frontier ballads in Arthur Shepherd’s 
highly Nationalistic score, Horizons. 

The literal quotation of well-known hymns is rarer still, but 
Virgil Thomson employs it with a vengeance in his Symphony on a 
Hymn-tune. What apostasy has prevented this work from being 
performed? The works of Moody and Sankey afford a rich field 
of Americana. Douglas Moore has quoted from them in his 
Barnum suite, and ina more recent work, without literal quotation, 
has succeeded in recapturing their ineffable spirit. 

Apart from musical devices which through association have 
come to suggest the American scene, there is another way for a 
National School to emerge, namely: in the interpretation of the 
spirit of America without recourse to the peculiarities of our musical 
speech. This may produce a quality of music more enduring 
than that which is based on the association of ideas. All of the 
above works, and many others, arecharged with this more deep- 
lying Americanism, in addition to their use of colloquialisms. 
Ernest Bloch’s America is a symposium on all the above-mentioned 
methods, combining jazz, spirituals, folk-songs, and a hymn, with 
an abstract and idealistic expression of our spirit. Why this stirring 
work has not received the whole-hearted endorsement of the intelli- 
gentsia it is not difficult to explain. Our musical Solons say to 
themselves, ‘““We enjoy it, but would it go in Europe?” It might 
not. But when shall we stop seeking the European stamp of ap- 
proval? Does Europe await our endorsement of things European? 
The European yardstick is no measure for the things we do, and 
we shall never achieve artistic autonomy so long as we employ a 
foreign unit of measure. It constitutes a tyranny of opinion 
under which we struggle to please Europe but only succeed in 
displeasing and aping it. We ourselves must be the supreme 
judges of our own music. The value that a given work has for 
us is the important thing, and that value is only to be estimated 
by its relation to other works of our own. This is heresy. But 
be it noted that such has been, and still is, the practice in all other 
nations; and in this way only shall we give our composers the sup- 
port and stimulus that other nations have given theirs. 

* * 


The Eclectics represent the large middle-ground. Abstract 
music and programme music of universal significance are their 
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chief concerns. Just as the Nationalist group maintains that 
the people contribute to music as a dialect, so the Eclectics main- 
tain that all groups contribute to music as a universal language. 
The term eclectic is used in its favorable sense, implying the belief 
that all groups are right in their own fields, wrong only in their 
opposition to one another. Needless to say, this generous belief 
manifests itself in varying degrees.’ 

Daniel Gregory Mason, whose Quartet on Negro Themes 
warrants his mention also among the Nationalists, belongs prim- 
arily under this heading, as is shown by the body of his work. A 


certain s 


inister and foreboding pessimism, a dour and bitter irony 


in Mason’s music has not been fully appreciated. His exuberant 
Chanticleer, so widely played, refutes the characterization; but the 


paradox 


is all to his credit. A good deal of the charm of the early 


work of Edward Burlingame Hill has been overlooked in the absorb- 
tion over his prismatic orchestration. He has recently written two 
symphonies admirable in their directness and unequivocally 
American in spirit. Leo Sowerby, for his Prairie and String 


Quartet, 


might be included among the Nationalists; but he has 


greater significance for the freshness of his approach, the clarity of 
his ideas and the sureness of his touch. In much of our music 
there is now a decided trend toward these qualities, and Sowerby 
has exhibited them from the start. The music of Howard Hanson 
combines elements of austerity and introspection with those of a 
sweeping and optimistic democracy. For the first elements he is 
indebted to his Nordic ancestry; as an American, he is avowedly 
chauvinistic and has lent a praiseworthy meaning to that word. 
His activities in the performance and publication of American 
works are the invaluable expression of that chauvinism. One 
would like to think that such expressions are a “‘trend.” 
Mention should be made of Mark Wessel because his poign- 
antly beautiful Sinfonia Concertante for horn, pianoforte and or- 
chestra presages a welcome revival of interest in this type of com- 


bination. 


George Elwell reveals our fondness for the introspective 


and the ironical. Mark Blitzstein has succeeded in being humorous 
without becoming an Eccentric. And Bernard Rogers’ cantata, 
The Rising of Lazarus, has helped to raise also the American 
cantata from the dead. . 
Certain Eclectics reveal an outstanding tendency and it can 
best be illustrated by linking four or them together. The orches- 
tra of men like Copland, Piston, Sessions and Wagenaar indicates 
that we are finally breaking away from the old orchestral abuses 


‘Roy 
this group. 


Harris, discussed in detail in this issue, is a conspicuous member of 
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that characterized the majority of our scores in the past. That the 
orchestral technique of such men is phenomenal is not the point, so 
much as that they do not allow that technique to lead them into 
excesses. There is no more predccupation with “effects”; there is 
a letting-up on the incessant doubling of strings and wind-instru- 
ments; there is economy; and the use of “color” is resuming its 
proper function of accentuating the form of a piece. It may be 
that we have gone too far toward the neutral shades in the orches- 
tra. But if so, we have at least cleared the air; and the discipline 
involved in working in black and white is sure to be salutary. 
Moreover the neutral orchestra proves to be entirely in accordance 
with the spirit of the Machine Age. 


* * ' 
* 


Merely to list the Esoterics is to indicate the trend toward the 
mystic, cerebral, occult and arcane. Hanson, by virtue of certain 
mystical elements in his music, might come also under this group. 
But fully to understand the music of such men as Varése, Ornstein, 
Salzedo, Ives, Rudhyar, Ruggles and Cowell, one ought by rights 
to be among the initiated. There is little similarity between these 
men, other than that they all happen to require a sort of cosmic 
sympathy on the part of their listeners. They have written some 
significant music—not all of it exclusively esoteric—and their 
music has undoubtedly exerted an influence on our other composers. 
Salzedo has enriched the literature for the harp and, as an In- 
novator, has also increased the resources of that instrument. 
Varése, by virtue of his superlative musicianship and distinctive 
style, has unlocked many new sonorities—soft as well as loud— 
and has various disciples in whom his doctrines can be traced. 
One should mention Cowell’s publication activities because, in 
the ultra-modern field, they emphasize the trend in that direction 
shown by the Cos Cob Press, The Eastman School and the Juilliard 


Foundation. 
* * 


In Virgil Thomson we have an Eccentric who is preéminent 
in his own field. The Side-show Complex, so widespread in 
America, throws oil on the creative fires of this type of man. To 
be irritated by him is only to play into his hands. To refuse to 
take him seriously is to run the risk of not recognizing a musician 
when you see one. Virgil Thomson, thovgh unique, is not alone 
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in the field. An inclination to play the clown crops up in quite 
unexpected places and, by the law of averages, will probably 
continue todoso. The morbid fascination that clowning exerts on 
a minority of our public is apparently irresistible, perhaps because 
fools speak the truth—once every leap-year. 
* * 
* 


Lastly, the Innovators. Cowell has been conspicuous also in 
this group with his exhaustive experiments in pianoforte sonorities. 
Others have delved into quarter-tones, and still others have brought 
forward new and unheard of percussive devices. The trend to 
experiment thrives in America. The effort of following it is some- 
times pretty disheartening. Many people “lose control” at the 
very mention of it. But important things may eventually appear, 
if they haven’t already. Meanwhile we should all do well to 
recall that, in the past, musical bondage has been broken by an 
excess of inner pressure. To break bonds in an attempt to simu- 
late pressure is quite another thing. 


* * 
* 


There remain two pregnant facts—and a moral. 

There is the fact that in one branch of music it can unhesitat- 
ingly be maintained that we lead the world: the small orchestra 
of musical comedy and the ballroom. In it, ingenuity, resource- 
fulness and vigor combine to produce sonorities undreamt of in any 
other country, with the added attributes of taste and discrimin- 
ation that are often lacking in our more “refined” music. Even 
when the scorer is compelled, for commercial reasons, to plug the 
music at an ear-splitting fortissimo, the skill with which he achieves 
his sonority is frequently astounding. 

There is also the fact that the post-war period will be recog- 
nized in history as the beginning of the influence of America on 
European music. That influence has been exerted in two different 
ways: 

In the first place, from Satie to Stravinski, many European 
composers have yielded in one way or another to the spell of rag- 
time and jazz. The influence of our concert-hall music on Europe 
has been negligible, for the obvious reason that as yet it has not 
been widely played there. But we may feel gratified that, through 
jazz at least, we have paid off the first instalment on our musical 
debts. 
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| Secondly, though there is no reason for us to be purse-proud 
about it, we are justified in tacitly observing that the commissions 
and prizes that originated here—and ended up abroad, have 
fostered some of the very finest modern European music. 

And now for the moral. If the dreams of yesterday have 
become the realities of to-day, it is equally true that the dreams of 
to-day will be the realities of to-morrow; and it behooves us there- 
fore to look to our dreams, to weigh our prejudices and predilections 
in the balance. 

There is one prejudice so destructive that it is imperative 
to point it out. Owing to our Cult of Individuality, we have an 
irrepressible fondness for spotting “‘similarities.”” The habit is 
so widespread that it extends from the most casual listener to the 
most intelligent critic. It has been called the Critics’ Racket. 
Why can we not realize once and for all that detection of similari- 
ties belongs to the realm of musicology? There, for historical 
reasons, it is highly important. But in contemporary musical 
criticism it is deadening, however much it may serve to display 
the listener’s wide acquaintance with musical literature. 

Just as scientific discoveries are in the air, so musical ideas are 
in the air; and not to breathe them is to suffocate. Should Brahms 
have stood still in his course because his waltzes owed so much to 
Schubert and Strauss? Would it not have been a calamity if 
Debussy had been made to feel that some of his most beautiful 
pages were worthless because they owed so much to Moussorgski? 

When viewed from a distance, the procession of the world’s 
composers resembles a vast spectrum in which one color blends 
imperceptibly into the next. But if an American composer 
ventures to join the procession, he is caught in the act and dis- 
qualified. On one hand, he is condemned if his work reveals a 
similarity to that of any other American. How then shall we 
ever create an American School? And on the other: woe to the 
American composer who exhibits any kinship with the musical 
lights of Europe! Yet a glance at musical history will show that 
many composers, working at the same time but in different coun- 
tries, reveal the most striking resemblances. Indeed it is with 
their uninhibited use of current artifice that they have expressed 
the spirit of their times and, sometimes, achieved universality. 
Is it not then patently absurd to be blinded in the appreciation of 
our own music by the presence of this natural process of evolution? 


* * 
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A brief compendium of certain other weaknesses in our 
attitude toward music must suffice. Our connivance at the 
economical unsoundness of some aspects of our musical life con- | 
stitutes one of them. Of all our symphony orchestras not one is 
self-supporting, but we never consider converting them into some- 
thing else that would be. We flood the country annually with 
virtuosi, far in excess of the demand for them. We frequently 
rebuke our Foundations, but except for their munificence we offer 
no means of living to a composer as such. There is no standard- 
ized system of performing fees, and for a composer to complete a 
composition is to acquire a liability! 

An illogical prejudice lies in our reluctance to take into the 
fold such naturalized American citizens as Bloch, Josten, Loeffler 
and Wagenaar. They openly proclaim themselves American and 
any delay in giving them the accolade serves only to belittle our 
own Americanism. 

There is the noticeable tendency to foster a sort of “Grand 
Rapids-modernistic” type of music, as well as much music which : 
in the last analysis, if not the first, is of little value. There is the 
short-sightedness of not developing and encouraging American 
orchestral leaders. F 

Finally, there is our predilection for foreign orchestral con- 
ductors and the popular fallacy of criticizing them because they 
play so few American works. We are flattered to have them in 
our midst, and we are so eager to engage them that we never think 
to demand under contract that they give American compositions 
the place that they merit on our programs. Moreover when 
they do perform them, be it voluntarily or under pressure, the 
compositions are usually greeted with various of the above- 
mentioned critical prejudices. They have every reason to be 
discouraged. Indeed, we have only ourselves to blame for the 
fact that an American composer has to humiliate himself to get a 
work performed—and the best of them, from MacDowell on, have 
had to. It is of the utmost importance for the growth of American 
music to correct this flagrant fallacy, and there are more ways than 
one to do it. 

To our dreams, then! We can afford to pause in our scramble 
of activities long enough to read them, perhaps to control them. - 
So doing, we shall make sure that what is fully half begun will in 
the end be well done. 
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Secondly, though there is no reason for us to be purse-proud 
about it, we are justified in tacitly observing that the commissions 
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Debussy had been made to feel that some of his most beautiful 
pages were worthless because they owed so much to Moussorgski? 
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composers resembles a vast spectrum in which one color blends 
imperceptibly into the next. But if an American composer 
ventures to join the procession, he is caught in the act and dis- 
qualified. On one hand, he is condemned if his work reveals a 
similarity to that of any other American. How then shall we 
ever create an American School? And on the other: woe to the 
American composer who exhibits any kinship with the musical 
lights of Europe! Yet a glance at musical history will show that 
many composers, working at the same time but in different coun- 
tries, reveal the most striking resemblances. Indeed it is with 
their uninhibited use of current artifice that they have expressed 
the spirit of their times and, sometimes, achieved universality. 
Is it not then patently absurd to be blinded in the appreciation of 
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A brief compendium of certain other weaknesses in our 
attitude toward music must suffice. Our connivance at the 
economical unsoundness of some aspects of our musical life con- 
stitutes one of them. Of all our symphony orchestras not one is 
self-supporting, but we never consider converting them into some- 
thing else that would be. We flood the country annually with 
virtuosi, far in excess of the demand for them. We frequently 
rebuke our Foundations, but except for their munificence we offer 
no means of living to a composer as such. There is no standard- 
ized system of performing fees, and for a composer to complete a 
composition is to acquire a liability! 

An illogical prejudice lies in our reluctance to take into the 
fold such naturalized American citizens as Bloch, Josten, Loeffler 
and Wagenaar. They openly proclaim themselves American and 
any delay in giving them the accolade serves only to belittle our 
own Americanism. 

There is the noticeable tendency to foster a sort of “Grand 
Rapids-modernistic” type of music, as well as much music which 
in the last analysis, if not the first, is of little value. There is the 
short-sightedness of not developing and encouraging American 
orchestral leaders. 

Finally, there is our predilection for foreign orchestral con- 
ductors and the popular fallacy of criticizing them because they 
play so few American works. We are flattered to have them in 
our midst, and we are so eager to engage them that we never think 
to demand under contract that they give American compositions 
the place that they merit on our programs. Moreover when 
they do perform them, be it voluntarily or under pressure, the 
compositions are usually greeted with various of the above- 
mentioned critical prejudices. They have every reason to be 
discouraged. Indeed, we have only ourselves to blame for the 
fact that an American composer has to humiliate himself to get a 
work performed—and the best of them, from MacDowell on, have 
had to. It is of the utmost importance for the growth of American 
music to correct this flagrant fallacy, and there are more ways than 
one to do it. 

To our dreams, then! We can afford to pause in our scramble 
of activities long enough to read them, perhaps to control them. 
So doing, we shall make sure that what is fully half begun will in 
the end be well done. 
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ROY HARRIS 
By ARTHUR FARWELL 


“Nay, in every epoch of the world, the great event, parent 
of all others, is it not the arrival of a Thinker in the world?” 
—CAaRLYLE. 


There is before me that eternal challenge to Apollo, a 

published Opus 1, being a piano sonata, by Roy Harris, dated 

1931. It was in 1831 that Robert Schumann announced the advent 

of Chopin—with greater formality in respect to headwear. I de 

not know whether or not the beginning of the fourth decade is of 

particular importance in the musical evolution of a century, but 

I do know that it is high time for something determinative in 
the way of musical pace-setting for the Twentieth Century. 

I am aware that Mr. Harris has already had a measure of 
acclaim from different quarters, but I am equally aware that what 
has been said of him has been rather wide of the mark and has not 
brought forward those matters concerning his work which should 
demand our attention. Already a peculiar feeling of vitality 
attaches to the mention of his name, which in a fugitive way is 
coming to be regarded as a symbol of the most advanced modern 
musical thought. This comes to me as no surprise, for I had the 
opportunity of seeing his work in California as early as 1924, and 
I was convinced at that time that he would one day challenge the 
world. Aside from his manifest talent, my grounds for this belief 
lay in his mental vitality and breadth, in his insistence upon the 
subjecting of every accepted musical dictum and tradition, tech- 
nical and spiritual, to a searching scrutiny, and a determination 
to work out a new, vital and creative way in every musical sphere 
and relation. That he is now steadily and rapidly coming to the 
fore is no mere chance of fluctuating musical styles and opinions. 
It is the result of a premeditated and thoroughly prepared attack 
upon the entire front of musical issues and resources. We shall 
scarcely follow him without revising basically (or intelligently fol- 
lowing his revisal of) the whole scheme of rhythm, melody and 
harmony, but more especially we shall not do so without grasping 
the immense significance of his attack upon the problem of form. 
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For with the latter aspect is involved the entire question of the 
reaction of this undaunted nonconformist against the musical 
world by which he is surrounded. 

We have had musical sensations ad nauseam during the past 
twenty years, which may have added to the gaiety of nations, but 
which have pointed no path onward. Nor have latter-day talents 
which have not depended on sensation fared much better in the 
matter of pathfinding. But Harris is not a sensation. He is a 
product, a fust-fruit perhaps, of a deep rebellion of the general 
human soul, though more especially the Western American soul, 
and of purposeful and determined thinking, coupled with an emo- 
tional dynamism of possibilities not yet to be calculated. It may 
be that he will prove to be the protagonist of the time-spirit, by 
which I do not mean that passing phase which worships the ma- 
chine, or machine-made sport, but of the new time-spirit which 
seeks the truer human values beneath the surface of present phe- 
nomena, and which must presently posit the deeper aspirations of 
the Twentieth Century. This is a large order, but frankly the 
one to which Mr. Harris has addressed himself from the beginning. 
It constitutes perhaps his chief claim to our attention. 

Opus 1 is a sturdy challenge. Nothing could be more un- 
compromising than the opening bars, and nothing, perhaps, more 
characteristic of certain fundamental principles of form upon 
which the whole structure of Harris’ music rests: 
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A bold G in triple-octaves forms the first note of an incisive two- 
note motive, a descending fourth. It is followed at once by the 
same G sounded twice before the descent to D, and this again by 
the same accented tone heard three times before its descent. 
Here at once is a sense of cumulative force in the brief space of 
two five-fourths measures, to which it would be difficult to find a 
parallel. This at once broadens to a six-fourths measure, and in 
the following measure a second motive or “element” springs into 
being over the first, with no cessation of the original motive, while 
both continue together. Emotionally the effect, with its bare 
octaves and fifths is bald and stark, and immensely energetic. 
But the purely emotional musical effect is, as it were, submerged 
or imbedded in a larger, an inclusive artistic effect, in which it 
stands in the relation of mere color to living organism. These 
four opening-bars have thus prevailed to give us not merely a 
musical emotion, but, already in this short space, the sense of a 
powerfully evolving organism. The second statement of the 
second element varies its form at once in the fifth bar, and again 
in the sixth. Thus neither the germ in its first four statements, 
nor the second element in its three, has appeared twice in the 
same form. Here at the outset we have a glimpse at the principle 
of germination and organic growth which we shall discover is to 
reach out, embrace and determine the formal character of every 
composition of Harris from its first note to its last, and for all his 
pungent originality and modernism, is to strike deeply into the 
springs of form-generation which were operative in the works 
of Bach and Beethoven, especially the Beethoven of the late 
quartets. 

If we are looking for a proper quasi-classical sonata form in 
this first movement (for which three pages suffice) with its nicely 
contrasted first and second themes and more or less appropriate 
padding, we shall be disappointed. But if we look for the principle 
of form, a unity in which every element is related and subsidiary 
to the whole, and for a concrete form representing that principle 
with severest logic, we shall find it in a degree and quality not only 
convincing in itself, but which fundamentally challenges in no 
uncertain terms that loose and flabby conception of form into 
which a century of romantic laxity has subtly and gradually 
seduced us. Form, in the general musical mind of the present 
period, has degenerated to the obvious, to a mere sequence and 
juxtaposition of musical blocks, a pattern of easily discernible 
figures, easily discernible even where the themes have been 
turned inside out and upside down to present a simulacrum of 
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*“‘development.” We have all but forgotten that we were taught 
(and correctly) that the themes of the greater Beethoven, in the 
largest sense, appear in their whole truth only as they are un- 
folded in the course of the evolution of an entire movement. 
Having these things in mind I wish to make it plain that I am 
considering the compositions of Harris not from any contemporary 
modernistic standpoint, but upon the grounds of craftsmanship 
and principle on which as a student I was led to an understanding 
of the classical masters. Harris is a straight-out classicist, challeng- 
ing the entire subsequent epoch, neo-classicists and all, from the 
primal standpoint of Bach and Beethoven, but, it must be urged, 
such a classicist as only the present world-scene could produce. 

A more extended example of what Mr. Harris means by 
development in organic terms of a given theme may be seen in the 
following passage from the development of the scherzo of the string- 
quartet: 
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Here the first two measures will be seen to yield all that follows, 
although in continual variation of the form of its motives, both in 
melodic and rhythmic contour. This will be first observed in the 
first violin, but meanwhile the triplets in the other instruments in 
the first and second bars yield the opposing figures of second violin 
and ’cello in the fourth bar, which then start forth in a new form, 
translated into dotted groups, in the bass in the sixth bar. Later 
the chromatically molded triplet of the first violin in the first bar 
reappears in the bass in an inverted form. The result is that the 
music sounds all of a piece, without a vestige of repetition. 

This astonishing capacity for re-constituting the germ-theme 
in infinite variety in respect of melodic line, rhythm and harmonic 
reference, is one of the most outstanding elements of Harris’ 
achievement, and places him on a very high level. with regard to 
the faculty of invention. Repetition is so completely, disturbingly 
absent from his movements that I can well imagine many hearers 
trained in the obvious will fail to perceive this organic continuity. 
If this were a sporadic instance it might not mean much, but 
instead it represents an organically varied form-development 
which prevails and dominates throughout every Harris movement 
as a fundamental principle of his art, giving it unflagging inventive 
vitality of a stamp of which modern music is, to say the least, 
painfully innocent. If it is thought that this is a cerebral and not 
a spontaneous development (and why should we then not say the 
same of Bach and Beethoven?) this thought will be dispelled on a 
further acquaintance with Harris’ music, for it will be discovered 
that every movement progresses upon a form of large dynamic 
contours, that the long form-line is as important to the com- 
poser as the internal details of thematic organization. Moreover, 
there is no determinable boundary between intuition and technic— 
they merge continually at every point, and a creative technic 
implies a definite genius for organic formulation. 

The development of the preceding example leads over to a bold 
passage which shows a further organic growth of the first measure 
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of the above example, while at the same time presenting the 
sonority of octave and unison in a striking and ingenious manner. 


Little as a glance would indicate it, this passage consists of 
nothing but octaves and unisons, which in the manner of their 
treatment enhance greatly the tone richness of the effect, owing 
to the constantly changing intermixture of timbres. This is tri- 
umphantly capped at once with clear four-part sonority. 

Form is undoubtedly the strongest plank in Harris’ platform, 
and indeed it must be if he is to issue any significant challenge to 
the time; for musical history moves upon the evolution of the 
forms of the art. And these in their turn are born, from age to age, 
of aspiration thrusting up from the time-spirit. Through one 
hundred years of Romanticism (with certain Brahmsian reserva- 
tions) music has talked about everything except music. It has 
followed or commented upon “programs,” told tales, painted 
pictures, abetted the drama and the ballet. As the result of this, 
extra-musical values have supervened, and purely musical values 
have correspondingly suffered degeneration. Thus we have come 
upon a world where the art of music has lost its inherent dignity, 
where its intrinsic principles have been permitted to go into decay, 
while its superficial powers have been exalted and enthroned. 
Finally comes triviality, cleverness, sensationalism of every sort, 
and a host of names carried to prominence on the higher waves 
of this universal deluge. False values set themselves up as stand- 
ards, and are accepted. ‘Trivialities become the themes of pre- 
tentious and sensational orchestral works which have forgotten 
the dignity and lofty past of the art. The symphony concert 
calls down upon itself the charge of spiritual bankruptcy and de- 
basement. As a face-saving reaction to this situation, a pseudo- 
classic neo-classicism arises, devoid of vision or aspiration, even 
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of real knowledge of the principles of the great classic composers. 
The cure is as bad as the disease, and no one knows how salvation 
shall be found. This situation, Europe-born and Europe-matured, 
thrusts itself by available commercial channels into every ramifi- 
cation of American musical life. Many young and gifted Ameri- 
cans, lacking the safeguard of a sufficient art-historical background, 
follow these shallow vagaries and are brought to confusion and 
failure. 

This is the musical world into which Roy Harris, product of 
Oklahoma and California, arises—and this the world which he 
repudiates and challenges. Against this world he creates and 
brings up a profoundly earnest and authentic art of music, wherein 
music shall speak of and for itself, and weave its own dreams and 
messages out of its own material and in its own terms. And what, 
by the nature of the case, must be his chief weapon in this strife? 
Certainly it can be nothing else than form. If he refuses to debase 
music by conforming it to the misshapen and non-musical molds 
which the world about him extends to him, he must perforce rear 
its form from out its own inmost self. Anything else whatsoever 
must be failure. No one knows this so well as Harris and he has 
therefore fortified himself by a profound devotion to the study of 
what form in music means, and how it may be attained, in a de- 
gree unknown to any other composer of the present time of whom 
I have knowledge. The intuition which has led Harris to this de- 
velopment is no recent acquisition, for as a youth in the West he 
eschewed programmaticism and its allied divagations at a time 
when these ideas were rampant in the musical life about him. Let 
no one be deceived; the music of Harris rests upon form as its 
securest stronghold. 

And after form, melody is unquestionably Harris’ next 
strongest stand, though these two aspects must be taken together, 
since there is no use contemplating a form unless there is first a 
melody which it is to present and develop. To Harris a melody 
should “‘go somewhere.” It should have a curve, it should have 
form and “balance” (a great word with Harris), and it is “not a 
series of sequential motives.” Music founded on a succession of 
sequences, or sequential phrases, is Harris’ béte noire but he will 
give you cogent reasons for it. Mr, Harris is aware that sym- 
metrical phrase-sequence melodies are frequent enough in the 
Bach and Beethoven whom he studies and follows, but he stoutly 
maintains that their work is great in spite of it, not because of it, 
and that these composers use it as a spring-board to take off into 
new regions. 
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If we would get at the melodic rationale of Harris, we must 
throw over every melodic convention, and follow him to his early 
life in the West. There are his teachers of melody—the broad 
horizon, the long undulations or the craggy lines of mountain con- 
tours, winding streams and the gracious curvature of tree branches. 
This is not fiction, but fact, and the melody of Harris, as well as 
much else in his music, is not to be understood without a recog- 
nition of it. What is the uniform quality, the common denomi- 
nator, of these nature elements? It is asymmetry existing in- 
tegrally with purpose and proportion, unfolded out of th: Nature- 
urge. The difference, then, between Harris’ melody and most of 
the melody which we hear is the difference between a range of 
hills and a row of trees trimmed as in an Italian garden. Who 
would hear and sense them should sing them, and not “try them 
on your piano.” In some ways you will know more of the essence 
of the music of Harris in hearing him sing his melodies (in a 
“ecomposer’s voice” though it be) than in any other way. Here 
is the melody of the first movement of his woodwind sextet: 


Four-squareness of phrases has vanished, and in its place is pur- 
poseful, continuously varying line, the phrases asymmetrical, yet 
balanced, and contributing to singleness of mood. The presence 
of such melodies, as the dominating factor in the slow movements 
of the composer, as in the string-quartet or the concerto for piano, 
clarinet, and strings, gives rise to a quiet and compelling wistful- 
ness, an elusive charm, which finds no parallel in modern music, . 
perhaps not in any music. Such movements are of searching and 
haunting loveliness, overladen with a sense of the ineffable. If 
there is such a thing as fourth-dimensional music, this is it. 
Ornamentation, as such, never occurs with Harris. His 
music is all idea. It is all that is antithetical to rococo. In asense 
I feel that all his movements are super-fugues of a sort, though 
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fugues dynamic, dramatic, poetic, as the case may be, and con- 
sistently polytonal as Wagner was consistently chromatic. When 
he girds up his loins to write an actual fugue, we may expect to 
find something out of the ordinary in the way of a subject. Here 
is an example: 


This is the subject of a fugue which occurs in the course of the 
‘orchestral Toccata. In it we find the composer rhythmically on 
his native heath, and its melodic principles, believe it or not, will 
be found to be identical with those of the sextet melody above. 
I am not able to include here the immensely bold first theme of the 
Toccata, but will quote the melodic pattern of the second theme: 


4) Trumpets 
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Here the transition to a triplet rhythm (at b) is felt by the com- 
poser to be necessary for the sake of contrast with the duple 
rhythmic character of the chorale with which the work closes 
(the harmonization of which, by the way, is one of the most ex- 
traordinary of the composer’s harmonic achievements). This is 
indicative of Harris’ care in the management of contrasts and 
“balance,” and is not without bearing on his treatment of the 
large “form-line” of his works. The triplet-figure takes on huge 
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swinging proportions, and calls in the entire orchestra in a broad 
three-part canonic movement. The Toccata is a Titanic work, in 
impulse and construction. The lucidity of its orchestration is a 
triumph in itself. I can speak of it only in superlatives, and must 
dismiss it here with the mere statement that I regard it as one of 
the greatest emotional and intellectual achievements of modern 
times. 

What shall be said of Harris’ re-constitution of harmony? 
Nothing less than a treatise would suffice. He had discovered a 
new harmonic ocean in the years 1924-25, into which I was priv- 
ileged to peer a bit, and he has now had seven years more in which 
to navigate and chart it. I have caught up with his conception 
of form, I have grasped his melodic scheme, but while I have dipped 
a considerable distance into his harmonic waters I have as yet 
found no plummet long enough to sound its ultimate depths. I 
have assembled the elements of its science, but we are here on the 
inscrutable borderland of intuition. It seems that no composer has 
hitherto found so familiar, consistent and logical a use of remote 
harmonies in close association, so complete a harmonic emancipa- 
tion evolved in a symmetry and order which defies the disintegrat- 
ing effects of license and chaos, and at once so intuitive as to defy 
analysis. Let us have Harris’ words: “Harmony should represent 
what is in the melody, without being enslaved by the tonality in 
which the melody lies. At the same time harmony should center 
around a tonality sufficiently to indicate that tonality, because 
tonality is absolutely essential to form, and to harmonic contrast. 
Harmony should be considered from three standpoints, as serving 
three different functions: first, for the architecture of tonalities; 
second, for melodic delineation; third, for dynamic resonance.” 

The cat is out of the bag! This modernist of modernists 
(albeit a classicist) avows a belief in tonality. Shocking as this 
circumstance will be to many, it is to me something more than a 
source of personal gratification, it is a cause for general rejoicing. 
But Harris will have his tonalities double-barreled. Polyharmony, 
rich in possibilities as it has always appeared to me (not so 
atonality), seems never to have found the master who could tame 
it and make it the point of departure for a great development. 
Perhaps he has been about, and I have missed him. As it is, 
Harris is to me the polytonal scientist par excellence, a sort of 
polytonal Pythagoras, who has brought clear mathematical logic 
and purpose into this highly valid latter-day concept, and reduced 
it to its practical elementary principles. But a surprise awaits us 
here, for Harris declares that he never thinks beyond the triad as 
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a harmonic unit. Having thrown overboard the whole outfit of 
harmonic conventions of the 19th century, the composer has re- 
valuated triad harmonies (and their inversions) until they have 
become primal colors which can be combined into the amazing 
array of harmonic colors which abound in his music. His har- 
monies do not sound as they look on paper. They must be heard 
in their rhythmic sequence. 

A seventh chord, for example, is not a seventh chord, but two 
overlapping triads, each of which may go its own tonal way in 
harmonic progression, simultaneously with the other, so long as it 
follows its own law. This general principle of the simultaneous 
acceptance of two opposed elements each obeying its own law, in 
various aspects and relations, is of vastly greater importance in 
Harris’ musical scheme than I have intimated, and will unravel 
many a knotty problem which appears in his music. An appli- 
cation of this principle will be found in the following passage from 
the second movement of the piano sonata: 


MM. 


In all his polyharmony, or rather in all his work, for he is 
almost constantly polytonal, Harris follows severely the laws which 
he has discovered or has come to understand, and while he may go 
forward intuitively, he never does so blindly. He is always con- 
scious of the tones, present or implied, which bind and relate the 
progressions, making them logically acceptable. Note the arrest- 
ing and challenging climax with which the piano sonata concludes: 
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“E,” points out the composer, “is the note which binds everything 
together and which makes the E minor chord so effective at the 
end.” The employment of harmony for dynamic resonance is 
brilliantly exemplified in the following passage from the last 
movement of the string-quartet: 


Observe the adherence to the minor harmonic effects in the first 
measure, and the brilliant outburst into purely major effects in the 
second to reinforce the forte, with a return to pastel shades for 
the piano of the third bar. 

I cannot refrain from quoting the following exquisite bit of 
harmonic texture from the second movement of the string-quartet 
(for the quality of beauty is sometimes denied to Harris’ music) 
noting the effect of the descending major sevenths in the inner 
voices, as the harmony descends. 
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what has already been shown, but he goes much farther than I have 
indicated, and here again he presses the medium to the utmost. 
Particularly is this the case in his rearrangement of groups and 
accents of the notes within a bar, down to eighths and sixteenths. 
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A regrouping such as the following, in a four-fourths measure, is 
of not uncommon occurrence: 


Not only does this produce an arresting effect in itself, but it makes 
a simple rhythm set against it, as indicated in the half-notes, 
sound like a wholly new rhythm. Throughout his rhythmic 
scheme, continual variation and poignant insistence'on unexpected 
accents reign supreme. His orchestral scores bristle with rhythmic 
innovations. In the recent past alternations of bar-lengths have 
been frequent enough, but now the bar itself is divided into a 
dizzying array of unexpected accents. Such effects give much of 
Harris’ music an overflowing restless energy which stirs the blood 
and lifts the hearer, if indeed he can follow, to new levels of vitality. 

The chief works of Harris up to the present are the piano 
sonata (1928), symphony (1928-9), string-quartet (1929), concerto 
for piano, clarinet, and strings (1928-31), sextet for woodwinds 
(1931), toccata for orchestra (1931). These are all manuscript 
except the sonata, which was published in 1931. 

Harris breathes his own musical air naturally, but it is an 
intense and concentrated air which others will scarcely bear 
without some effort and practice. To possess Harris, we must 
earn him. In the hearing of his music we can ride no facile waves 
of emotional effect, we can drift pleasantly and thoughtlessly upon 
no lilting and equi-phrased melodies, we cannot tap foot or finger 
continuously in synchrony with any innocuous continuity of even 
rhythm, we cannot find balm in any Gilead of soothing consonantal 
successions. Many will wonder how his melodies happened to 
fall in with such questionable harmonic company. Many who 
long ago made their peace with the gangdom of lawless dissonance 
will find it embarrassing to live again under dissonantal law. 

I shall not say that Harris is not poetic, for he is extremely 
and sensitively so, and very quietly and subtly poetic when he 
wishes to be, but his music in the main is a poetry that hurls us 
out of more familiar poetic regions and demands that we take new 
account of our manhood. He hurts us, he gives us bitter pills to 
swallow, he wounds our amour propre. Worst of all, he compels 
us to think; or even worse, he compels us to abstract thought, which 
places him under suspicion, in this very concrete America, of 
instituting “cruel and unnatural punishments.” One does not 
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take thought to understand the puffing “Pacific 231,” or the 
hedonistic “L’aprés-midi,” or the sainted and choreographic 
“Sacre.” But in the music of Harris, for all its emotional drive 
and energy, for all its shadowy tints of mood, we feel that an 
immense intellect as well, is at work, devising systems that seem 
beyond our power to grasp—we seize upon comprehensible points 
only to be cast the next moment upon the rocks of the incom- 
prehensible. We grasp his rhythm, to lose his melody; we compass 
his melody, to be outrun by his harmony. This insatiable com- 
poser has simultaneously re-constituted the scheme of all the 
physical elements of music with firm intellectual power and 
purpose, and in the same breath has redirected the spiritual 
intent of music, and we are something more than ordinary if we 
can similarly re-constitute ourselves (even sympathetically for 
the purpose of apprehension and argument) in the twinkling of an 
eye upon a first hearing of his music, or upon several hearings. He 
gives us not merely too much, but much too much to digest at one 
sitting. 

That which Harris seeks, what in fact he has, is a new vision 
of music’s potentialities, a fresh breath-taking of Truth in his 
entire attitude to the art, which should lift music into the sphere 
of a clear ideal, above the thing which the world is making of it 
today. This vision arises from his spiritual standpoint, the free 
Western soul’s sense of what life is today in its most vital realizable 
meaning, and from a newly-born sense of what music must express. 
Out of sheerest need, therefore, he has released a host of new 
possibilities in the sphere of each of the elements of the musical 
medium. The increasingly frequent mention of his name arises 
as a result of no particular items of originality upon which he must 
depend; he is dangerous to talents which stand in that precarious 
position. I predict for him no mere vogue, but a wide, dynamic 
and enduring influence upon the art of music. And this will rest 
upon his continuation, in the light of his new vision, of the more 
substantial principles of the past. From old Anglo-Saxon stock,’ 
with Scotch and Irish ingredients, he arises not out of the mechan- 
istic tumult of the times, but out of the broad metaphysical 
movement which gave birth to Emerson and Whitman. Leaving 
his original West, he went abroad to steep himself in technical | 
resources. Now he feels the urge to go back and identify him- 


1Roy Harris was born in Lincoln County, Oklahoma, February 12th, 1898. He 
received his elementary schooling and his early musical education in Southern Cali- 
fornia, and later attended the University of California. In 1926 he went to Paris 
where he worked with Nadia Boulanger, receiving a Guggenheim Fellowship in 1928-9. 
He has now been appointed to a Composer’s Fellowship by the Music and Arts 
Association of the City of Pasadena. 
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self again with the Western earth-rhythm, the Western social 
consciousness, to refresh and reinforce his original vision and 
integrate it with his newly gained expressional resource. He is 
with us, for great purpose, offering us rare gifts and putting us 
vastly in his debt. Artistic noblesse oblige will in time prompt us 
to repay this debt by a thorough and purposeful study of his 
works, in which pursuit we shall not fail to find artistic and 
spiritual expansion, and which we may further find to hold a 
message not for ourselves alone, but for our nation and our time. 


MacDOWELL’S “PETERBOROUGH IDEA”’ 
By MARIAN MacDOWELL 


HE American Academy at Rome and the MacDowell Colony 
at Peterborough, New Hampshire—far separated in terms 
of time and space—have more than a 'little in common, 

standing, each of them, a monument to a man whose vision pene- 
trated the future of the country he loved and in whose art he 
firmly believed, the one to Charles McKim—the other to Edward 
MacDowell. 

The idea of the American Academy at Rome belonged to 
Charles McKim; that of the MacDowell Colony at Peterborough 
to Edward MacDowell. For twenty years McKim planned and 
worked to bring about the materialization of the American 
Academy at Rome. Early in these years MacDowell joined forces 
with him, eventually becoming the first representative of music 
on the Academy’s Board of Directors. 

MacDowell did not live to see his ideas carried out. Indeed 
they were never even formally submitted to the Board, but 
among his papers still exists the outline he made and dictated, 
embodying his hopes for the composer who went to Rome and his 
further hope that his plans might affect the future of those work- 
ing in other arts. 

On first thought it may seem inappropriate to compare the 
American Academy at Rome and the MacDowell Colony at Peter- 
borough, yet the former had a great deal to do with the making 
of the latter. MacDowell always felt very strongly the close 
relation of all the arts, and still more strongly that the artists had 
much io gain from each other, the painter offering valuable com- 
panionship to the composer or poet, the sculptor opening new 
worlds to those working in the other arts. There gradually evolved 
in his mind this concrete idea of the great usefulness of the cor- 
relation of the arts and, furthermore, of the immense advantage it 
would be, should there come into existence a place where a man 
might find not only the ideal conditions for work, but ideal com- 
panionship. And this is the thing sought, and it is hoped, accom- 
plished by the MacDowell Association. 

Had MacDowell lived to see the fulfillment of his idea as it 
now stands at Peterborough, I think he would have dared to hope 
that there might be some direct connection between the American 
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Academy at Rome and the MacDowell Colony. The establish- 
ment of the Academy presented a less difficult task than the 
establishment of the less ambitious undertaking in the United 
States, for the picture of the Academy appealed readily to the 
imagination and the understanding of those financially able to 
promote and support it, and it appears a powerful and finished 
product when compared with the rather simple and frequently 
only vaguely understood adventure, which has sometimes very 
aptly been called ““The Peterborough Idea.” 

For those who are interested in and acquainted with these 
institutions, it is difficult to realize the astonishing lack of knowl- 
edge concerning them generally existing among American artists, 
to say nothing of the public at large. The MacDowell Colony 
was founded two years after the Congress of the United States 
chartered the American Academy at Rome—for the same funda- 
mental purposes, viz.: for the establishing and maintaining of an 
institution to promote the study and practice of the arts. The 
Colony, perhaps, might be called a connecting link with the 
American Academy. Each institution is well able to stand upon 
its record of the past quarter century. The chief reason for the 
existence of each is to furnish to the serious worker in the arts an 
opportunity to work under the most favorable possible conditions. 

The odium of comparison doubtless grows no less as the world 
grows older, but may I be forgiven if I attempt a further small 
parallel between the Academy and the MacDowell Colony. In 
Rome the Villa Aurelia, headquarters of the Academy, stands 
upon the summit of the Janiculum, the highest point within the 
walls of the city; surrounding it is the terrain over which Gari- 
baldi fought in 1849; it was in this very house that he made his 
last headquarters and the terrific battle left it in ruins. From the 
windows of the restored building, the dome of St. Peter’s rises 
level with the garden walls; all of Rome lies below-—from Monte 
Mario past the pyramid of Cestus to the tombs of the Appian Way, 
the Abruzzi, the Sabine and Alban hills, the Campagna, the light- 
house at distant Ostia. Those who are in residence there look 
down daily from a place of greatest beauty upon “the heart of 
Europe and the living chronicle of man’s long march to civili- 
zation.” 

Small Peterborough bravely offers not a little, as MacDowell 
found when he came to this small village with its endless fields, 
exquisite scenery and interesting, fine people, many of them 
directly descended from the founders and builders of the little 
settlement. Old legends and stories of history abound, not thou- 
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sands, scarcely hundreds of years old, but enough is ordered into 
those years to fire the imagination of the man working in the midst 
of it and to fill his mind and soul with the high ideals of his fore- 
fathers; and to inform him of a past which shares largely in the 
history of a country increasingly important in the affairs of the 
world. Interesting and poetic tales spring from this soil as from 
the soil of Rome. One of the old houses owned by the Mac- 
Dowell Association furnishes an excellent illustration of the force 
of biblical words in the daily life of the pioneers. The assiduous 
and careful searcher will be rewarded by the finding of a secret 
room, perhaps ten feet square and high as a man’s head, con- 
structed not as protection against the Indians, not for the hoarding 
of wealth, but in strict accordance with that injunction bidding a 
man to “enter into his secret closet to pray.” For this purpose 
was this room built one hundred and fifty years ago—seemingly 
as far away in a dim past as the time of the Cesars. 

To be sure the composer or creative worker who no longer 
believes in romance in art may say that all this beauty and legend- 
ary history has no bearing on present-day art—that the world of 
romanticism is a thing of the dead past; but listen to one of the 
tenets of the Academy: “In the arts of classic antiquity and their 
derivatives, down to and including the major Renaissance period, 
are contained the fundamental principles upon which all great art 
so far known and proven is based.” 

On one point the Colony compares favorably with the Acade- 
my. There the quarters must necessarily be somewhat cramped. 
Here are six hundred acres affording precious isolation, together 
with a certain feeling of possession in regard to its beauty. 

MacDowell was only thirteen when he left New York and did 
not return to his own country to live unti! he was nearly thirty, 
and it is interesting that he should have felt the immense, honest 
enthusiasm for his own country that characterized his whole 
mature life. He learned to love and to know this little New Eng- 
land town, haunting its hilltops, once covered with farms wrested 
from the wilderness by those who first settled this country. To 
him there was something quite as poignant and interesting in the 
days passed on those hills as in the days passed on some Italian 
hilltop on which stood the ruins of an old castle. It was a grim 
race that lived in these farms and in those castles. Here they 
built on the hilltops that they might keep watch against the attacks 
of the Indians. There the castle was a protection against every 
kind of foe. To follow on one of the old mountain roads a narrow, 
yellow ribbon of tansy which stretched sometimes for half a mile 
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to end in an old cellar hole almost concealed by huge lilac bushes 
and cinnamon roses, was to MacDowell as breathlessly interesting 
and exciting as the tracing of the events connected with the old 
castle, for both represented bits out of the life of a country. 

Perhaps it was that he had lived long enough in Europe, with- 
out loving less what one gets there in beauty and inspiration, to 
lose certain illusions which are likely to be experienced by those 
living there but a few years or months. It seems as if, with these, 
a certain glamour spreads over everything, c -cealing what is 
disagreeable and ugly and over-emphasizing what is beautiful. 

MacDowell fully realized the enormous inspiration that 
Europe will always mean to the artist, and knew that the American 
Academy at Rome will always give a rare opportunity to those 
who are chosen to go there. There is a side, however, which it 
seemed to him had never been squarely faced—that is, in sending a 
man to Europe for three years and impregnating him with Euro- 
pean ideals, something national is going to be lost in his art unless 
this can be counteracted by a better and more thorough under- 
standing and knowledge of his own country. His thought, in 
brief, was that everyone coming back from the Academy should 
for two years be given the same allowance he had received during 
each of his three years in Europe, on condition that one year should 
be spent in studying and learning to know his own country, while 
during the second year, with his modest income, he should be 
afforded time to establish himself when or where he might think 
wise, or where opportunity arose. Too often he knew, as most of 
us do, of those who left this country, breaking every tie and link, 
making the most of those magic months and years in Europe, and 
returning to find themselves without connections or contacts, 
virtually strangers in a strange land, and without the means to 
provide for those two most vital conditions in an American artist’s 
life—to know his own country and to avoid being forced into 
uncongenial work in order to earn his bread and butter. 

Conditions now, of course, are different from those of twenty 
or thirty years ago. The man from New England or the East 
Coast does know more of the rest of the country—but not enough, 
usually because he has not the money to travel, and stands in 
danger of becoming provincial and ignorant of artistic conditions 
in the United States. 

MacDowell travelled the length and breadth of the country 
giving concerts in all its large cities and many small ones, and he 
came to a keen understanding of the deeply-rooted love for music 
that prevails everywhere. He felt that any small American com- 
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munity, given equal chances, would be able to stand side by side 
with any similar community in Europe, and often its position, 
musically speaking, would be superior. 

Once in Switzerland an American, who had been deploring 
bitterly the lack of musical feeling and appreciation in the United 
States, called MacDowell’s attention to the fact that in this small 
village in which we were staying, every week the local band gave 
a concert; he invited MacDowell to go and hear it. After the 
music was over, the American turned to MacDowell and said, 
“Where would you find a village of this size in America where 
they would care to do just what you have heard to-night?” 

MacDowell said dryly, “I have heard many bands in the 
United States in small villages, and in none of them would they 
countenance such bad playing as I have just heard.” That is an 
example of the glamour with which Americans are apt to invest 
their experiences. The mere fact that the village was foreign, 
that those players were Swiss, spoke a strange language, cast an 
illusion over the whole event, and American visitors really did not 
hear how bad it was. ! 

As an artist I am too small and unimportant to venture to 
depend too seriously upon my own opinion, but because of having 
lived in Europe for ten years, I could not fail to have learned enough 
to note certain comparisons and contrasts. With my husband 
and, for the past twenty-four years, on my own concert trips I have 
visited many, many small towns and villages; more than five 
hundred. And always I have found at least a few musical, culti- 
vated people seeking and enjoying the very best. I cannot fail 
to believe that we have a deep, inbred love of music throughout 
this whole country. I delight in something a friend of mine once 
said: “The whole musical backbone of the country lies in the small 
places, in the work of small clubs; it is good for the great artists to 
come to the great centres of population where music lovers from 
town and country may assemble. It gives inspiration; but after 
all it is the plodding, daily work of the little music teacher in the 
tiny village and the small town that is steadily continuing to 
teach the children to know and care for good music.” A great 
development has taken place since MacDowell’s death. No longer 
is there the struggle, in which he shared, to place music as a regular 
part of university, college and high school courses. 

The MacDowell Colony is located just outside one of these 
little villages and, had it been in existence, I am sure that Mac- 
Dowell’s ideal plan, that the homecoming Fellow of the Academy 
be afforded the opportunity to know his own country, would have 
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included the privilege of at least one summer in this beautiful bit 
of old New England with its extraordinary endowment of poetry 
and history. As MacDowell hoped that the composer might 
become aware of what is being done in his country musically and 
cease to think of it as a bare and arid tract, or at best a place with 
a love for only the spectacular in music, so did McKim have a 
vision of the returning architect going leisurely down the east 
coast from New England to Charleston, on to New Orleans, 
through New Mexico to California, and back and fourth until he 
might come to understand the spacious beauty and the artistic 
wealth of his own country. Perhaps, should these dreams come 
true, the lost and harassed artist may eventually learn that oppor- 
tunities for the development of his own art are to be found in some 
other place than the overcrowded centers like New York. 
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FREDERIC AYRES 


(1876-1926) 
By WILLIAM TREAT UPTON 


N opening a newly arrived packet of music in 1921, I was 
greatly attracted to three songs by a (to me) hitherto 
unknown composer, namely: The Song of the Panthan Girl 

(Kipling), Strong as Death (H. C. Bunner), and Triumph (William 
Vaughn Moody), composed by Frederic Ayres. Here was a 
voice distinctly new and well worth listening to. With this 
experience began an ever-increasing interest in the man and his 
work. While unfortunately we were never able to meet, a corre- 
spondence developed which gave me an insight into the really rare 
spirit of this modest, sincere musician. At his death in 1926 it 
seemed as if a friend had passed away, and this paper is in a very 
real sense a personal tribute to the memory of the man, as well as 
an expression of admiration for the works of a highly gifted 
composer. 

Ayres wrote much for the voice (about fifty songs), a fair 
amount for piano, and a good deal of chamber music. He made 
but one venture into the field of orchestral music. At his death 
many sketches were left of works under way: another piano trio, 
a piano quintet, a quintet for strings and flute, together with 
various songs and piano pieces. It would seem that his interest 
turned increasingly toward the various forms of chamber music, 
that in common with most modern composers he felt the lure of 
these smaller instrumental combinations. 

Ayres vied with Beethoven in the meticulous care with which 
he wrote and re-wrote his compositions. In the mass of his manu- 
scripts in the Music Division of the Library of Congress one is 
fairly able to think his thoughts after him and follow his mental 
processes from their first inception to their final conclusion. It is 
a most stimulating experience to go over this material, and it 
arouses unstinted admiration for the unusual artistic conscientious- 
ness with which he did his work. He apparently took his writing 
most seriously (who ever accomplished anything worth while 
who did not?) and was never satisfied until he had found just the 
effect he was striving for; so that when he had actually completed 
a composition—when it was either in print or preserved among 
his manuscripts in clear ink copy—we can rest assured that it had 
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ultimately reached the form in which he was satisfied to leave it, 
or at least as near to that state as he could attain. This fact 
gives one great confidence in studying his works. We know before- 
hand that each represents the matured judgment of the man at 
that particular time. 

Ayres’ writing is never static; it is always fluid, always advanc- 
ing. There is no question that he was well read in the literature of 
his own field. He reflected in his works the varying musical in- 
fluences of his time—the rich chromaticism of Wagner and Franck, 
the intellectual vigor of Brahms, the colorful harmonic palette 
of Strauss and Debussy, the acrid tang of Ravel. The ultra- 
modern school alone seemed to leave him cold. He apparently 
had little sympathy with Stravinsky, Schénberg, and the rest. 
His very last work—the second String-Quartet—is of exceeding 
interest in that it has the modern atmosphere without any marked 
modernist technique. 

While conscious of these varying influences through which he 
passed, we recognize that through it all he preserved to a remark- 
able degree his own musical personality. Strangely enough, it is 
only in a single composition, the first Sonata for Violin and Piano, 
Op. 15, that we are acutely conscious of something outside him- 
self. It stands alone as the one and only instance of this defect 
in all his work. 

Thus he took to himself and made his own in the most intimate 
manner possible the musical thought of the world, constantly 
growing in artistic stature through the twenty years of his active 
writing—an interesting example of the vital development of a rich 
musical gift, sincere, modest, yet thoroughly individual. In the 
very first page of Ayres’ first published work, Three Songs, Op. 2, 
(1906) we see much that we shall find to be thoroughly character- 
istic of his writing: 


Allegretto grazioso 
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atempo vivace 


Lead your gay or - gy-leaves,stalks heads_ A- stir with the wind in the tu - lip 


SSS 


The introductions to his songs are never conventional; he 
seldom begins with a tonic chord, and in 1906 such omission was 
scarcely a common procedure. We note the skilful spacing of the 
introductory chords—the rich but never cloying harmonic effect 
—always characteristic. At the bottom of this same page we 
find our first suggestion of those long continued chromatic pro- 
gressions in the bass which became a pronounced feature of his 
style. In fact his bass seems to have been almost invariably 
thought of chromatically; so much so that it becomes something 
of a mannerism. Now when a certain trick in writing becomes so 
frequent as to attract attention to itself and away from the matter 
in hand, let the composer beware. The earlier part of Ayres’ 
writing does lay itself open to this criticism, but in his later style 
he retains just enough of this chromatic feature to give plasticity - 
and fluency to his music without unduly calling attention to this 
particular point in his technique, which, however, we shall find up 
to the very end. 

In the last page of this same Op. 2, and of the song Bestowal, 
we see further foreshadowings of things to come: 
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dol 
Ask of my eyes and mine shallveil too faint to seek or chide 
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Kiss andwith - in your will lie like — sea weed 
crescendo 
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in the tide. 


Here are those blending harmonies, those subtle changes in tone- 
color with which Ayres delighted to enrich his harmonic scheme, 
and in the use of which he later developed such remarkable skill. 
In this second example we find again, in the upper and lower 
voices of the piano-part, the long-extended chromatic lines; also 
skilful imitative counterpoint in the last line. The threefold 
entrance of the first few intervals of the initial phrase of the song, 
the last time in its full and complete form, is a simple but typical 
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instance of that feeling for contrapuntal effect which never left 
him. Lastly, we note the interesting management of the final 
cadence. As with his opening phrases, so with his final cadences, 
Ayres was never commonplace. 

In the three songs comprising Op. 3, we find the first, Madri- 
gal, overflowing with chromaticism, all parts moving chromatically, 
suggesting that fluidity of harmonization so characteristic of his 
later work. The second song, Where the Bee Sucks, is, on the con- 
trary, almost entirely diatonic, with some interesting rhythmic 
effects. The third, Come Unto These Yellow Sands, shows imitative 
effects between voice and piano, and a characteristically original 
cadence with a dance-like close. 

The opening phrases of Ji Was a Lover and His Lass, Op. 4, 
No. 1 (1907), are typically original, and from the second measure 
on we find one of our composer’s favorite chords, one to which he 
returns again and again: 


Lento Allegretto 
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It might almost be said to be his fundamental chord, like the 
“mystic chord” of Scriabin. This, with the degree-wise or the 
chromatically-moving bass, is an outstanding point of Ayres’ 
objective technique. 

Sea Dirge, Op. 4, No. 2, shows that fine sensitiveness to color, 
so characteristic at all times. This is his first really subjective 
song. The melody is less metrically conceived, the harmony 
consistently interprets the text, phrase by phrase. The interplay 
of voice and piano is most skilfully managed. The introduction 
happily foreshadows the mood of the whole song. Very tenderly 
interpreted is the line, “Those are pearls that were his eyes”; 
attractively atmospheric the “Ding, dong, bell.” 

The Twa Corbies, Op. 5, No. 1 (1918), maintains its legendary, 
archaic character principally through the use of the lowered 
seventh and a harmonization at once simple and appropriate. 
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Number two of this opus, When Daffodils Begin to Peer, brings 
us Ayres’ first use of those graceful arabesques in the piano-score 
which are to assume so much importance later on. There is no 
interruption of this piano figure throughout the entire song, but so 
adroitly is it managed, so meticulously phrased, so subtle are the 
inner relations developed within itself, that no tinge of monotony is 
felt. 

While the two songs just discussed show little chromaticism, 
Tell Me Where is Fancy Bred, Op. 6, No. 1, discloses anew Ayres’ 
fondness for chromatic color together with his unfailing sense of 
logical procedure. Here is no careless slipping from one chord to 
another, but a distinct though flexible formula—the intervals 
remaining persistently symmetrical whithersoever the under- 
lying chromaticism may lead. Here, too, we find a characteristic 
“Ding, dong, bell.” 


From the composer’s own manuscript. 
(Courtesy of the Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.) 


Hesper, Op. 6; No. 2, is distinguished for its freely arpeggioed 
piano-score and its interesting final cadence. This song and the 
following Lullaby, Op. 6, No. 3, give the first examples of Ayres’ 
use of the chromatic sequence, in which he suddenly lifts a phrase 
bodily out of its key and as promptly returns it. 


Ding, bell. 


The Mother Goose Melodies, Op. 7, are anything but trivial; 
on the contrary, they are simple, unsophisticated, genuine music. 

In Sunset Wings, Op. 8, we have a more elaborate treatment 
of the text than in any previous song. In fact it might almost be 
regarded as a dramatic scena. Technically, we note the contrast- 
ing use of the more pungent dissonances (major sevenths and the 
like) in the first section, followed by the more mellow dominant 
sevenths and ninths in the middle part, where we find once more 
that chromatic raising and lowering of identical phrases noted 
above; we note, also, the variety of rhythms employed, the abun- 
dant and graceful figuration in the piano-score, the final unresolved 
cadence. In its larger aspects it is a song of great interest, sensi- 
tive throughout to the lyricism of Rossetti’s text. 

Of the Song Cycle, The Seeonee Wolves, Op. 10, the most 
successful number would seem to be the fourth and last, Death Song. 
The composer’s treatment of its constant reiteration of question and 
answer is exceedingly original, and the compelling pathos of the 
scene is admirably interpreted. Here the simple intensity of the 
music worthily parallels the rugged strength of Kipling’s text. 
The unexpected major-chord at the close is a veritable inspiration 
and seems to glorify the tragic end of the battle-scarred veteran of 
the pack. 

Many more published songs, and the numerous unpublished 
ones, are without opus number and for the most part without 
date. So that after this Op. 10, the approximate chronological 
order of Ayres’ works must be determined, if at all, by internal 
evidence alone. It seems reasonably clear, however, that at about ~ 
this time Ayres turned his attention primarily to instrumental 
composition. 

The Open Road, Op. 11, is a highly effective, rather massively 
constructed piano composition involving almost no piano tech- 
nique per se. It has a characteristically chordal middle section, 
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while a chromatic cadenza and brilliant octave passage immediately 
precede the unresolved final cadence. 

Opus 12 brings as its first number a thoroughly modern treat- 
ment of a Fugue (Vivace, Scherzando) with again an interesting 
episode of pronounced chordal character, this time with no counter- 
point whatsoever, merely massed chords, and obtaining the needed 
variety by means of a very flexible rhythmic scheme, the time- 
signatures varying constantly between ?, ¢ and 3. Number two 
of this same opus is absolutely different in every respect, a sub- 
jective, atmospheric piano composition, Moonlight. A ’cello-like 
melody, slow and of quiet movement, is accompanied by a reiter- 
ated figure in the right hand, an odd, broken figure, to which Ayres 
seems to have been particularly partial, and to which he returns 
again and again in his works. Once more rhythmic variety is 
obtained by a Brahmslike alternation and combination of § and ?. 
Unfortunately, the third number belonging to Opus 12, Voice 
of the City, for piano, I have been unable to trace. 

Though some of his songs doubtless equal it in importance 
and value, it is with the Trio for Piano, Violin and ’Cello, Op. 13, 
that we enter upon what is perhaps Ayres’ most successful field— 
that of chamber music. Here he naturally found greater oppor- 
tunity for contrapuntal work, for canon and other imitative effects, 
for balancing one mass against another, for combination of one 
mass with another, in short, for all those interesting devices that 
the association of different timbres makes possible. And while this 
Trio (1914) does not compare for a moment with the second Trio 
(1925), it does give glimpses into the future, and has moments of 
great beauty. The Largo, with its dignified theme and treatment, 
its flexibility of mood and technique, and, later, its use of the 
familiar chromatic scales, is particularly effective: 


Violin 


Violoncello 


Piano 


. 
Largo 
P 
Largo 


Ayres’ next work (Op. 14), the Overture, From the Plains, is 
his only composition for full orchestra. It has, nevertheless, the 
variety obtained by contrasting openness of texture (marked by 
various interesting solo effects) with the richer climaxes of the 
full orchestra. The main theme of the composition has the true 
out-of-doors feeling. 

With the Sonata for Violin and Piano, Op. 15 (the last num- 
bered opus) published in 1914, we come to what we may well 
consider the culmination of Ayres’ earlier, more tentative period. 
This is a finer, more consistent work than the Trio, Op. 13. We 
discover a riper musicianship, showing itself in many ways—a 
beginning of the long-breathed indeterminate melodic line, supple 
and flexible as never before: 
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Also finer manipulation of thematic material, even a theme set 


against itself in augmentation, with an effect of utmost richness and 
sonority : 


Tempo primo J — 


The entire work is more or less objective. Our composer has 
not yet actually found himself. The more intensively we scrutinize 
Ayres’ development through these works, the more clearly we see 
the dividing-line drawn between Op. 13, 14 and 15, taken together, 
and his first unnumbered opus, the second Trio, in D minor, 
published in 1925. 

What has heretofore been merely foreshadowed now becomes 
fine reality. With this second Trio Ayres reaches the full maturity 
of his powers and enters upon a series of works which it would seem 
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safe to say have not been surpassed by any American writer of 
today: this Trio, a Sonata for ’Cello and Piano (dedicated to 
Pablo Casals, and worthy of the dedication), a Sonata for Violin 
and Piano, a String-Quartet in one movement, and a group of songs, 
one of which, Sappho, was posthumously published in 1927, the 
other works being still in manuscript. 

Always sure of himself, Ayres now writes with entire freedom 
as well as security. Here is a breadth of style and a depth of 
content such as he has never shown before; there is pronounced 
individuality in every fibre of the work. 

The introduction to this second Trio opens a new world in 


Piano 


And yet here is our familiar chromaticism, even our long bass- 
line moving degreewise. But ow’ different! How vigorous the 
harmonization! How virile the riytiims! The first movement, as 
one might expect from the rather severe style of this introduction, 


might be likened to a swirling sea on a gray day. One may not 
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particularly care for a gray day at sea—then neither will one care 
for this movement. There is a persistent, relentless rhythm, a 
dark, dissonant harmonization; yet at times its rigor relaxes for 
the moment. Ayres was too skilful a craftsman, too excellent an 
architect, to ignore the necessity for variety, for contrast. The 
movement is nevertheless distinctive for this very force and 
vigor of its urge, the constant drive of the gray sea. No less 
intellectually vigorous, no less heroic in conception is the Lento, 
but cast in a broader, more spacious mood. The sea is still 
gray but its violence has subsided: there is no storm though as 
yet there is no sun. Here we have superb interplay of the voices 
and an expansiveness of movement only too rarely found in our 
music of today. The final movement (Allegro ma non troppo), 
shorter, more compact than the others, opens with skilfully 
managed antiphonal effects that give attractive suggestions of 
modal harmonization: 


senza sord. 
4. 4. 


Allegro ma non troppo 
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It develops interestingly with reminiscences of earlier themes and 
closes with appropriate vigor and breadth. 

Many may prefer Ayres’ earlier style—may find the first 
sonata for Violin and Piano, for instance, more to their taste than 
this Trio, in which one looks in vain for conventional melody, for 
suavity of manner, for prettiness of any sort. But whoever seeks 
strength, individuality, keen thinking, will welcome this work as 
one of the outstanding productions of contemporary American 
music. 

To go back a moment to the songs. We have said that from 
Op. 10 (The Seeonee Wolves) on there are no opus numbers to 
guide us and only one or two dates, but from internal and external 
evidence it seems reasonable to infer that the songs most im- 
mediately following Op. 10 were the Two Songs for Low Voice, 
Mandalay, and The Stranded Ship, and My Love in Her Attire, all 
published in 1924. The Stranded Ship reminds one in its general 
character of the Lento from the Trio just discussed and is appar- 
ently of about the same time. Together with The Sea (MS.) it 
might well have served as a preliminary study for this same Lento; 
while My Love in Her Attire furnishes an entirely different example 
of that cleverness in construction which so often characterizes 
Ayres’ work. The accompaniment throughout is founded upon a 
descending phrase of four notes, cunningly interwoven with the 
other parts, but present in every measure of the song until near 
the end, where it reappears in inverted order. Notwithstanding 
this objectivity the song is notable for its old time simplicity and 
charm; we are quite unconscious of this touch of sophistication. 

Ayres’ setting of Paul Lawrence Dunbar’s Negro Lullaby 
disarms all criticism even on the part of those who, like myself, are 
not over-fond of this sort of music. Has there ever been such 
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distinguished writing in a Negro lullaby as here at the words, 
*‘Bedtime’s come fu’ little boys, Po’ little lamb”? 


MeAanato 


From the composer’s own manuscript. 
(Courtesy of the Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.) 


The Flight of the Geese (MS.), was probably written at approx- 
imately this same time. The piano-score here is particularly rich 
in its texture and we have the effect, unusual in Ayres’ songs, of 
extended imitation between voice and piano. The type of accom- 
paniment employed also suggests that this song and Strong as 
Death (1921), mentioned in our opening paragraph, may have 
been written at about the same time. 

The first of the three earliest-mentioned songs, The Song of the 
Panthan Girl, harks back in its accompanimental material to 
various of Ayres’ earlier works, particularly Moonlight, Op. 12, No. 
2, for piano, which seems to have been written before 1910. But 
the third, Triumph, may well be regarded as occupying the same 
position among Ayres’ songs as that occupied by the first Sonata 
for Violin and Piano among his instrumental compositions—the 
culminating point of his earlier style. It, too, has a-certain vigor 
and force, and expresses with the utmost conviction the sense of 
the text. And yet there is a simplicity, a directness of utterance 
that belongs rather to his earlier period than to his later. We 
see this in the opening measures: 
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love, the bat - tle horn! 


We can but mention the other earlier songs: Nancibel (in 
two quite different settings showing with what care and diligence 
Ayres revised all his work); Humility, charmingly lyric; and a 
rather humorously elaborated, thoroughly objective setting of 
Riley’s When the Frost is on the Punkin. 

As suggested above, it may well be that this directness, this 
certain simplicity of style, as in Triwmph and similar earlier works, 
may make a wider appeal than the more involved, subjective 
style Ayres entered upon with his next song, Sappho, which 
together with the second Trio for Piano, Violin and ’Cello, marks 
the distinct line of cleavage between his earlier and his later 
manner. The dirge-like piano-score of Sappho is remarkably 
effective in its sombre way, absolutely independent of the vocal 
line throughout its course: 


Adagio, ma cantando 
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So also is the pale, wan beauty of the phrase: 


while all through the song we find the characteristic harmony of our 
familiar chord of the dominant seventh with lowered fifth. Ayres’ 
fondness for this particular harmony never left him. 

Following this (in 1922) came the Two Songs from the Greek. 
The first, On a Singing Girl, broadly conceived on simple lines, 
Ayres used in its entirety in his ’Cello Sonata, where its breadth 
and sweep find congenial expression through the medium of the 
’cello. The second, To a Blackbird, Singing, is characterized by 
delightfully kaleidoscopic shifting of harmonies. 

These were followed in turn by what seems to me the finest 
of all Ayres’ songs, The Veteran of Heaven, a copy of which in the 
composer’s own hand is one of my proudest possessions: 
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wars, whence won ye so great scars? In what 
| | — 
~ 4 


fight did ye smite, andwhat man-ner was the foe? 


ill 


an 


Here again is the direct simplicity of Triumph, but deepened, 
broadened, intensified, dramatized. Only once does Ayres seem 
to have overshot the mark: the climax of the song would be 
stronger if the piano-score at this point were less overloaded with 
his beloved chromaticism. But we have to admit its colorfulness, 
with our old familiar bass marching sturdily and relentlessly down 
the score. 

Ayres probably wrote during this same period the two songs 
To the Evening Star and Greeting (also incorporated into the ’Cello 
Sonata), of which the former might be said to represent the 
feminine element in his style and the latter, which is more dramati- 
cally conceived, the masculine, although in matters of formal 
technique they are singularly alike. To these must be added 
the touching Prayer for a Mother’s Birthday, dedicated to the 
composer’s mother and breathing sincere devotion, no less in the 
music than in Van Dyke’s appealing text. 

Before turning to Ayres’ later chamber music, the very last 
compositions he wrote, we must single out two Preludes for piano, 
which, like the songs just mentioned and all the works yet to be 
discussed, are still in manuscript. The second of these Preludes 
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represents Ayres’ feeling for chromaticism at its highest develop- 
ment. There is also a long and involved Legend for piano, the 
vigorously rhythmed theme of which has also found place, and 
more fitting place, in the Cello Sonata; an eloquent Elegy for ’Cello 
and Piano; and an earlier String-Quartet, completely revised in 
1916, a work of vitality and power. 

There remain for discussion Ayres’ three last works, which 
together with the frequently mentioned Second Piano Trio form 
what is unquestionably the finest group of his instrumental 
compositions. Characterized by the utmost freedom of form yet 
never formless, they are all (with the possible exception of the 
String-Quartet) technically very difficult. This technical diffi- 
culty, however, is unavoidable and seems not inappropriate, for 
the ideas expressed are in themselves difficult, particularly in the 
Second Violin Sonata, in B minor. 

This work, the most complex of the three, perhaps comes the 
nearest of all that Ayres has written to being purely intellectualized 
—‘‘cerebral”—music. It is not easy music to perform. It may 
even make slight appeal to many musicians, and yet what shall 
we say of that fascinating Andante sostenuto where the violin and 
piano flow together in such delicate arabesques? There is, also, 
true eloquence in the Lento espressivo. The Sonata is a powerful . 
work, worthy of performance by great artists. 

The ’Cello Sonata is less difficult and is appropriately written 
in a broad cantilena style. We have already mentioned the source 
of much of the thematic material which here fashions itself into a 
free Fantasia of great expressiveness and beauty. 

But perhaps finest of all these works is the very last to come 
from his pen—the first movement of the uncompleted String- 
Quartet in E minor. Fragments of a continuation of this work in 
the form of mere sketches were left at his death. But perhaps it is 
as well that it should have remained unfinished, for in a sense it 
seems complete in itself, in spite of its brevity, and contains much 
of great and varied beauty. There is a certain restraint about it, 
a simplicity both in idea and treatment, that makes it seem more 
than likely that Ayres purposed a return to a simpler manner 
than that of the Violin Sonata. 

Looking at music in the large, it is quite possible that Ayres 
may be found lacking in something of that vital breadth and 
depth, that variety of mood, that infinite play of fancy, which 
must characterize the truly great creative artist. Nevertheless 
it may be said of him that whatever he did, he did well. Sincerity 
of speech, finished craftsmanship, and within certain limits an 
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imaginative touch delightfully fresh and spontaneous, now suave, 
now austere—all these point to him as a musician whom to know 
is to admire; a composer whose works cannot but have a most 
wholesome influence upon the developing musical consciousness 
of America. 


Op. 


Op. 


WORKS OF FREDERIC AYRES 


I. Published and Unpublished Works, arranged by Opus Number 
2. 


Three Songs for Contralto with Piano Accompaniment: 
1. Spring Song (Robert Browning) 
2. Ina Gondola (Robert Browning) 
3. Bestowal (Margaret Fuller) 
Albert Stahl, Berlin, 1906 
Three Songs with Piano Accompaniment: 
1. Take, O, Take Those Lips Away (from Measure for Measure, Shakespeare) 
Wa-Wan Press, Newton Center, Mass., 1906 
2. Where the Bee Sucks, Song for a Medium Voice (from The Tempest, Shake- 
speare) Wa-Wan Press, 1907, G. Schirmer (Inc.), 1914 
8. Come Unto These Yellow Sands (from The Tempest, Shakespeare) Wa-Wan 
Press, 1907, G. Schirmer (Inc.), 1912 
Two Songs with Piano Accompaniment: 
1. It Wasa Lover and His Lass, for Contralto (from As You Like It, Shake- 
speare) Albert Stahl, 1907 
2. Sea Dirge (from The Tempest, Shakespeare) Wa-Wan Press, 1907 
Two Songs with Piano Accompaniment: 
1. The Twa Corbies (anon.) G. Schirmer (Inc.), 1918 
2. When Daffodils Begin to Peer, for High Voice (from The Winter's Tale, 
Shakespeare) G. Schirmer (Inc.), 1918 
Three Songs with Piano Accompaniment: 
1. Tell Me Where is Fancy Bred (from The Merchant of Venice, Shakespeare) 
National Society of Music, 1915 
2. Hesper, for High Voice (Henry van Dyke) Wa-Wan Press, 1911 
3. Lullaby, for High or Medium Voice (Margaret Todd Ritter) G. Schirmer 
(Inc.), 1923 
Mother Goose Melodies, Eight Jingles set to Music with Piano Accompaniment, 
G. Schirmer (Inc.), 1919 
Sunset Wings, for High Voice (Dante Gabriel Rossetti) G. Schirmer (Inc.), 1918 
Two Fugues for Piano, Stahl, 1910 
The Seeonee Wolves (Rudyard Kipling), Song Cycle: 
1. Hunting Song 
2. Morning Song 
8. Song Before Battle 
4. Death Song, Manuscript, Library of Congress 
The Open Road, A Brilliant Intermezzo for the Pianoforte, G. Schirmer (Inc.), 
1916 
Three Compositions for Piano: 
1. Fugue for Pianoforte, Wa-Wan Press, 1910 
2. Moonlight, An Intermezzo for the Pianoforte, G. Schirmer (Inc.), 1917 
8. Voice of the City 
Trio fir Klavier, Violine und ’Cello, Stahl, 1914 
From the Plains, Overture for Orchestra, Manuscript, Library of Congress 
Sonata for Violin and Piano, Stahl, 1914 


String-Quartet (Revised, 1916), Manuscript, Library of Congress 
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II. Published Works Without Opus Number 
1921. Three Songs for High Voice and Piano: 
1. The Song of the Panthan Girl (Kipling) 
2. Strong as Death (H. C. Bunner) 
8. Triumph (William Vaughn Moody) 
G. Schirmer (Inc.) 
1924. Two Songs for Low Voice and Piano: 
1. Mandalay (Kipling) 
2. The Stranded Ship (Charles G. D. Roberts) 
G. Schirmer (Inc.) 
1924. My Love in Her Attire, A song for Medium Voice with Piano Accompaniment 
(anon.) G. Schirmer (Inc.) 
1925. Trioin D Minor, for Piano, Violin and Violoncello, Society for the Publication of 
American Music 
1925. Christmas Eve at Sea, a Song for Medium Voice and Piano (John Masefield) 
G. Schirmer (Inc.) 
1927. Sappho, a Setting for Medium Voice and Piano, G. Schirmer (Inc.) 


Ill. Unpublished Works Without Opus Number 
Songs: 
The Flight of the Geese (Charles G. D. Roberts) 
Greeting (Ella Young) 
Humility (Robert Browning) 
Lullaby (Paul Lawrence Dunbar) 
Naacibel (Bliss Carman) 
The Sea (Bliss Carman) 
A Prayer for a Mother's Birthday (Henry van Dyke) 
The Song of the Annunciation (Gospel according to Saint Luke) 
To the Evening Star (William Blake) 
The Veteran of Heaven (Francis Thompson) 
When the Frost is on the Punkin (James Whitcomb Riley) 
bia ae from the Greek: On a Singing Girl, To a Blackbird Singing (Elinor 
ylie 
Instrumental Works: 
Elegy for Violoncello and Piano 
Preludes in B minor and E-flat minor for Piano 
The West Wind and the Daughter of Nokomis, Legend for Piano 
Sonata for ’Cello and Piano 
Second Sonata for Violin and Piano 
Second String-Quartet 


Most of these manuscripts are in the Music Division of the 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
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WHITE PIONEERS AND BLACK 
By JOHN JACOB NILES 


disembark had been given. The Sarah Constant (100 tons 

burden), The Goodspeed (40 tons burden) and the Dis- 
covery (20 tons burden) stood in close to the right bank of the 
James River, and, quoting from a diary of the times “. . . the colony 
of 120 men went ashore. They carried their own possessions and 
later assisted with the stores.” All this happened on the 14th of 
May, 1607. And that day two Anglo-American institutions were 
established, one being the Dominion of Virginia and. the other 
the Elizabethan influences in the music of the Southeastern states. 

Many of the passengers on those three tiny ships looked for 
all the world as if they had but recently stepped out of a Shake- 
spearian play. The village they were about to found was variously 
hailed as James City or James Fort, and later as Jamestown. 
There were no women aboard. But it is safe to say that there 
were singers among those 120 hearty souls, for, being men about 
town, they had no doubt sat around in public houses and sung 
many a rollicking Elizabethan tune. Indeed, the entire party 
very likely broke into a gay dittie when they found themselves 
safely on the terra firma of Virginia. For the trip had taken all of 
six months. 

They had watered in the Canaries, traded and restocked in the 
West Indies, been lost for weeks on end, and had all but decided 
to set sail for England again when they were overtaken by a 
devastating storm and almost literally cast into the very lap of 
Virginia. And for the next 150 years they continued to come— 
Englishmen, Scotchmen, Irishmen, and Welshmen. Not all of 
them to the manner born by any means, but men who brought 
their language, their customs, and their music. And that is why 
the music sung by the white folk in some isolated parts of the 
Southern Appalachians still, to this very day, smacks of the 
Elizabethan. 

It was a wild life those early imigrants led. Marksmen, 
carpenters, and general house servants were much in demand; 
but musicians were also valued for their wares. We know this 
because in 1619, when a mixed cargo of ladies was transported to 
the Virginia Colonies to become the wives of the planters, the 
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average of these female persons sold for “120 pounds of sweet 
tobacco,” whilst one of their number—‘“‘a handsome girl who could 
turn a tune right prettily”—brought the unbelievable price of 
150 pounds of sweet tobacco. 

My father always liked to believe that this handsome girl 
who could turn a tune right prettily was one of his ancestors. I 
am convinced she was one who could sing all the verses of Lord 
Thomas and Fair Ellender, and the unexpurgated versions of 
Little Musgrove and Lady Bernard, and certain grand old sea tunes, 
and that priceless thing about the old woman who made a cuckold 
of her husband, and other almost endless ballads from the Scotch 
and Irish and Welsh. In fact, I like to classify her with the slim 
sunburned up-and-coming girl of our own times who can sit down to 
a piano and accompany herself through any of our really great 
musical epics—‘‘Frankie and Johnnie,” something that smacks of 
the cowboy, a sweet-mamma blues, a lonesome tune from the 
Kentucky hills, or one of our salt-water Come-all-yes. 

Krehbiel tells us that some kind providence always curses 
unimportant music with the “blessing of transientness.” If this 
be true, then the Elizabethan balladry was important, for thanks 
to certain quaint folk in Kentucky, Tennessee, North and South 
Carolina, and Virginia, it has proved almost imperishable. In it 
we discover the basis of a truly Anglo-American musical idiom, a 
well-nigh classical background, a style of melody-line and an un- 
mistakable procedure of harmony, that has managed to outlive so 
many less distinguished expressions. 

As the years passed, those early colonists had nothing in the 
way of music except the things they had inherited from the 
Elizabethans. Fortunately they were hard-headed folk, and not 
to be influenced by any local art expression, such as the outbursts 
of the American Indian. 

It is interesting to note Captain John Smith’s impressions of 
the music of the red man. No one expects much in the way of 
musical criticism from adventurers, explorers or soldiers of fortune, 
but even so I quote literally from the Captain’s diary: “. . . for 
their musicke they use a thicke cane, on which they pipe as on a 
recorder. . . but their chiefe instruments are rattles made of small 
gourds and pumpeons shells of which they have Bass, Tenor, 
Countertenor, Meane and Trebel.” Continuing, the Captain 
remarks that the American Indian made a kind of music that was 
rather more terrifying than edifying, and concludes by signing his 
name and declaring that “John Smith, writ this with his owne 
hand.” 
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So the early settlers were not influenced by the American 
Indians and the American Indians were not influenced by the 
early settlers; in fact, for a great many years the Indian remained 
aloof from practically all outside musical influences. There must 
have been some reason for this condition, but whatever the reason 
was it cannot be applied to the situation that arose in 1620, when 
according to John Rolf, “. . . about the last of August came a Dutch 
man o’ warre from the coast of Guinea, that sold us 20 and odd 
negars....” These black men (according to Mr. Rolf) were not 
sold as slaves, but served for a term of years as “Indentured ser- 
vants as twer.”” We even know the names of eleven of these black 
pioneers. One of them, having spent some time in a Spanish 
Colony, had adopted the name Ferdinand after the King current 
during the Columbus and Isabella episode. 

So, for the second time the Virginia Colony beheld the estab- 
lishment of a great and far-reaching American institution. This 
time it was an Afro-American institution, namely, the Negro and 
everything that followed in his wake: his descent into abject 
slavery, the Civil War, the Emancipation, his attempt to gain a 
place in the social sun—all the drama of political intrigue per- 
formed against a background of superb folk-music, the music of 
the American Negro. 


But this American Negro folk-lore was not a thing that 
happened quickly. There are those who believe that the African 
Negro came to this country singing “Deep River.”! Nothing 
could be further from the truth. There are also those who believe 
that today the African Negro sits in the middle of his almost im- 
penetrable forests and sings Spirituals, moans, blues, reels, and 
jazz. In spite of the foolishness of these last two suggestions, I 
have gone to the trouble of investigating the possibility of such 
extraordinary occurrences taking place. 

After searching in some of the world’s greatest libraries I 
am convinced that there was very little written about the habits, 
customs, manners, and art expressions of the African natives in 
the 15th century, when the Spanish and the Portuguese sea- 
faring men unfortunately discovered the possibilities of introducing 

1This would tend to prove Mr. Nubell Niles Puckett’s statement that “the 


average white man’s understanding of the Negro is limited almost completely to practical 
affairs and consist chiefly in knowing how to make the Negro work.” 
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Negroes into their own countries as agricultural workmen and 
house servants. Owing to the fact that white men in Spain and 
Portugal were already unemployed the business of slave-trading 
had fallen into hard times and was almost given up when Columbus 
discovered the West Indies and at once a new outlet for African 
slaves was developed. 

We do know that the black men who came to America as 
slaves could not speak our language. I say “black men,” because 
not all came from the interior of Africa: some came from Mada- 
gascar, others were Moors. One eye witness writing ir 1705 declares 
that he saw “on one slave ship negars from more than a score of 
tributary tribes and divers nations.” Furthermore the tempered 
tuning of the scale as understood by John Sebastian Bach was 
absolutely unknown to them, because, if the native of today has 
anything in common with the native of the 15th century, they had 
no fixed tunings and their scale was rather a short one. And 
finally they would not have been able to sing spirituals because 
they had not yet been introduced to the blessings of Christianity, 
and did not know of the Christian God or Jehova, of Jesus Christ, 
of Mary, the Prophets, the Apostles, or any of the dramatis persone 
upon whom the sacred music of the Negro is constructed. 

Nor are the present-day African savages any better informed 
about the intricacies of the English language or the complexities of 
European music. Even when they are taught our hymn-tunes or 
secular songs, they make them over to suit their own ideas of what 
music ought to be as soon as the hardworking missionary turns his 
back. A German who went out to Africa some 20 years ago to 
spread the gospel of Jesus Christ had an interesting experience 
with what he dared call a “rag-time orchestra.” This man (a 
modern indeed) thought he would try to interest the natives by 
providing enough instruments to make up a dance orchestra, and 
then (because he was apparently a gifted musician) teach them to 
play after the manner of orchestras in the civilized world. 

Strange to say, the orchestra prospered. The players got on 
after a fashion. It was up-hill work, but ultimately a certain kind 
of performance was effected. Then the war came along about that 
time and the priestly German had to flee the country. Imagine 
his surprise when, five and one half years later, he returned to find 
what was left of the orchestra still going strong. But they were 
not producing the music of Tin Pan Alley, nor the music-hall 
tunes of London, Paris, or Berlin. They had concocted something 
they really understood, something after their own hearts. The 
slide trombone had come into its own. It was an unfretted instru- 
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ment and greatly prized in a land where the well-tempered clavi- 
chord is unknown. Instead of one drum, the German missionary 
found ten drums and ten drummers. Instead of one man playing 
the odds and ends of the jazz-band percussions, there was a flock 
of such persons playing all manner of home- and hand-made con- 
traptions. Five xylophones had also been added. What I regret 
most about this episode is that no sound-movie apparatus was 
handy to record this priceless performance, because the missionary 
(German that he was, and unblessed with a sense of humor) went 
immediately to work and reorganized and retaught the natives, 
until now they must be quite as uninteresting a group of players 
as one will find anywhere in the world. 

But in spite of all this evidence to the contrary there are cer- 
tain elements of similarity between the singing of the present-day 
African natives and that of the agricultural or so-called “cornfield” 
Negroes of our own deep South. The similarities have to do with 
style or method of performance, and in no way with the subject 
sung about, the scale employed, or the application of words to 
notes. They include: 


Antiphony 
erlap 

Part Singing 

A highly developed rhythm 

The employment of the leitmotif, which allows temporary emotional 
situations to indicate repetition, rather than the “da capo” 
which is limited to strict form. 

The repetition of very short phrases apparently for the purpose of 
arousing a sense of ecstasy. 


Everyone who has heard American Negro music sung either in 
concert halls or on southern plantations knows that antiphonal 
singing is almost the universal rule: the question and answer, or 
the choral response to a semi-recitative line and the repetitions of 
“Yes Lord,” “Over Jordan,” “Carry me home,” etc. I have 
recently recorded what I consider a lovely example of this procedure 
in a song belonging to what I call “Cabbage Patch Songs,” be- 
cause they came originally from Cabbage Patch, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

It has an extraordinarily broken rhythm: it is sung to seven 
measures of music, six of them in 4-4 and one in 3-4. 


Dig my grave wid a silver spade [this line is spoken by a soloist] 
Angels watching over me [this line by everyone who wants to sing] 

Oh look-a-there, look-a-there, look-a-there [soloist again and in 3-4] 
Angels watching over me [ensemble]. 
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Other well-known examples of antiphony in the present-day Negro 
repertory are such things as “‘Does You Call Dat Religion?” other- 
wise known as “Scandalize My Name,” where the soloist asks the 
chorus if certain things constitute religion; here we have a definite 
reason for antiphony, because, to be logical, the song must involve 
an answering voice or group of voices. There is also a song in 
which the ensemble answers each time “I really do believe,” as 
though at one time there had been some doubt but now there is 
not even a shadow of doubt. 

This is not greatly unlike the records of a song recently given 
me by an English scientist, a member of the Oxford Expedition 
to Central Africa, whose admiring friends had sent him an out- 
board motor and fifty small tins of petrol. The motor was oiled 
up and the tank filled with petrol, and before the fascinated eyes 
of the natives the noisy little thing propelled a small boat at a very 
fair speed. A week later the scientist heard the story of his out- 
board motor being sung in an endless ballad. The singer said, 
among other things, that the extraordinary contraption operated 
without the necessity of human assistance, and every time he 
paused for breath the listeners sang a line which might be 
rendered as “We don’t exactly believe it but we might as well 
listen.” 

E. M. von Hornbostel’s “African Negro Music”! gives us 
example after example of antiphony: some of the responses are by 
choruses singing in unison and some by choruses singing in har- 
mony—that is, what is harmony to them, their idea of music being 
based on melody, so that simultaneous sounds which would repre- 
sent harmony to their ears would perhaps not be harmonious to us, 
who have since the early part of the seventeenth century been 
accustomed to a musical procedure based entirely on an almost 
stereotyped harmony. 

This tendency to melody remains to this very day and is per- 
haps the reason why unaccompanied Negro singing in the deep 
South is many times more thrilling and more effective than the 
accompanied singing of Negroes or of whites even when they sing 
exactly the same songs. Several of the more successful Negro 
singing organizations have stuck to the idea of singing spirituals 
and exaltations unaccompanied, and the effect is unbelievable. 

Overlap, part-singing, broken rhythms, and short repetitious 
phrases are truly a part of the Negro’s music, and one that he un- 
doubtedly brought with him from Africa, for they are all found in 


1Memo. No. 4, issued by the International Institute of African Languages and 
Cultures. 
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both places today, that is, in the singing of both American and 
African Negroes. 
* 
* 


With the single exception of part-singing, none of these 
characteristics is to be found in what remains of the Elizabethan 
music. That is, practically none. The singers in the Southern 
Appalachian mountains have odd rhythms, and they do repeat; 
but there is very little similarity between what they sing and how 
they sing it and what the Negro sings and how he sings it. Occa- 
sionally one finds the same verses sung by both. In practically 
every case it is a song that was originally a white man’s song and 
has been adapted and sung over into the Negro idiom. 

One example is my father’s version of “‘Careless Love”’: 


When you pass by my door I hang my head and cry, 
When my apron string I bow 

You pass my door and say hello, 

But when my apron string I pin 

You pass my door and won’t come in. 


Don’t never trust no railroad man, 
He'll break your heart if he but can, 
He'll take your love and go his way 
Not meanin’ anything he say. 


Some day my apron string I'll tie 

And then I'll lay right down and die, 
And you won’t know ’cause down in hell 
The devil’s mean, he will not tell. 


Some shameless black man turned this lovely antique into a 
blues in this manner: 


When I wore my apron low, 
When I wore my apron low 
When I wore my apron low 
Boys would pass right by my door. 


Now I wear it to my chin 
Now I wear it to my chin 
Now I wear it to my chin 
Boys all pass and dey won’t come in. 


Another interesting example is “Frog Went a-Courtin’,” a 
white man’s song originally, adopted by the Negro and, strange to 
say, not improved in the process. My family tune of the famous 
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frog song is a very nice rollicking affair that modulates from A flat 
to B major and back in its few short measures. There is another 
mountaineer version of this tune involving a great many “um- 
huhs,” which to me is uninteresting. The usual Negro tune is just 
flat and unimportant. 

The Negro’s natural admiration for daring leads him to sing 
songs about villains, highwaymen, famous criminals and gamblers, 
and such gentry. This inclination is perhaps what prompted 
some black man to borrow the ancient English ballad about the 
“Roving Gambler” which is still sung in parts of England and also 
throughout the Southern Appalachians. In some places the Negroes 
make a work-song out of it. I quote one of the many verses: 


Well now she ask me (agh)! 
In the parlor, (agh) 

An’ she cool me (agh) 

Wid her fan, (agh) 

An’ she whisper (agh) 
To her mamma, (agh) 

“T sure love my (agh) 

Gamblin’ man.” (agh) 


And this is the English original: 


She took me in the parlor, she cooled me with her fan 
She whispered soft in her mother’s ear, 
“T love my gamblin’ man, I love my gamblin’ man. 


But these similarities are merely a matter of borrowed verses. 
The tunes employed are entirely unrelated and each race has its 
own definite singing technique. The sad, silent mountaineer 
singer would never give up enough of his inhibitions to “shout” 
about anything. And where the Negro is interested in singing 
about going to heaven, the mountaineer turns to his traditional 
ballads, or, if he has a more modern slant, may sing a “fun song” 
or an “animal song.” Or one of his intensely sad love songs. 

So we discover that the Negroes (as slaves) must have learned 
the English language from the early settlers, adopted our idea of 
the diatonic scale, and discovered our method of applying “text” 
to melody. When the African natives of today sing their folk- 
music they do not as a rule sing poems set to tunes, while the 
American Negro has (at least as far back as records go) been doing 
this very thing; and poetry is said to indicate an advanced form 
of civilization. A great many years ago Anton Dvorak declared 
that the American Negro had not only provided the world with the 


1The word agh in parenthesis is the author’s idea of representing the sound of the 
Negro workman’s axe as it hits the ground. 
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only considerable mass of folk-music discovered in modern times, 
but had supplied a type of material that compared more than 
favorably with any folk-lore extant. 

When we consider that folk-music is “poetry and music which 
has come into existence without the influence of conscious art, as 
a spontaneous utterance, an automatic kind of music, in that it 
practically composes itself,” we must positively stand uncovered 
before the memory of those black pioneers now one hundred and 
fifty years dead, who sang “Steal Away to Jesus”! or “Nobody 
Knows the Trouble I See,” for the first time. 

Not very long ago in London, I listened to a lecture given by an 
American woman on certain art expressions found in the United 
States. She went to great lengths with the American Indian: his 
music, his pottery, his weaving, his jewelry. She said just a few 
words about the American Negro, on the grounds that much had 
already been said on the subject. What startled me most was 
that she classified the Spirituals as “‘rather unorthodox versions of 
the standard hymn-tunes.” She said that she had spent a great 
while in the South—years in fact—but she found very little of 
interest in the Negro secular music. 

And that moment I knew why one of the greatest English 
folk-lorists failed in the last analysis: because he couldn’t drink 
beer. A contemporary of his sat in pubs and waited until the 
older men got “right” and then the best things were recorded. As 
a rule, a white woman cannot (or will not) go into the places where 
the best Negro secular music is sung, and as for the “unorthodox 
versions of the standard hymn-tunes”—well, I was inarticulate. 
If I had been a Negro, at that moment I should have been both 
much irritated and highly complimented: irritated that anybody 
should be silly enough to apply the rules of orthodox hymns to 
folk-tunes like Spirituals, and complimented because my people 
had been able to take a very ordinary, undistinguished lot of music, 
and revamp it into something that has caught the popular musical 
imagination of the civilized world. Did you ever see a con- 
cert-hall in Paris, London, Amsterdam, the Hague, Berlin, New 
York, or Rome plastered with signs announcing a program of 


Mr. Thomas W. Talley of Fiske University, in his splendid “Study of Negro 
Folk-Rhythma”™ published 1922, tells us the history of “‘Steal Away.” He says it was 
merely a parody, and he hopes his readers will not be disappointed when they find this 
out. “To the slave-master the words mean that his slaves were studying how to get 
along peaceably, considering after all they would only be here a short time, but to the 
listening Negro at the far end of the plantation it meant the notification of a meeting of 
slaves disobedient enough to get together in the middle of the night. The beautifully 
poetic verses of the song have since been utilized by emotional religionists for their own 


purposes.” 
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music made up from American Methodist or Baptist hymn tunes? 
I think not. But I have seen these halls plastered with signs an- 
nouncing programs of American Negro Folk-Lore and Kentucky 


Mountain Music. 


For the Negro is a realist and an individualist. In the revival 
meetings of our deep South, the black man is unwilling to allow the 
biblical miracles to go unexperienced. He must see God with his 
own eyes, talk and walk with his Blessed Jesus, get on personal 
terms with the Apostles, and experience the extraordinary happen- 
ings related in the bible “his own self.” 

And his individualism is unbelievable. The fact that some- 
one with a “big name,” some important person, has done a thing 
a certain way, has very little weight with the Southern agricultural 
Negro, or any other Negro, for that matter. He may adopt the 
idea behind the thing brought out by this so-called important 
person, but, as with the jazz band in Central Africa, he’ll make it 
over to suit his own personal immediate needs. He’ll remanufacture 
something he can understand. Servitude to public or otherwise 
established opinion, or to the followers of standardized forms would 
be a kind of mental slavery that the Negro would not endure. He 
has sung his songs the way he has because they pleased him that 
way. He is just frivolous enough to have given up singing if it 
didn’t please him a lot. And although he has never known any 
of these things, beauty of expression is to the Negro an end, not a 
means to something else. It might have occurred to him that he 
could trump up a picture of heaven more easily to the accompani- 
ment of lovely music, but I rather doubt it. We may be sure that 
although the Negro left the beaten path of the published hymn- 
book—fortunately—he understood and liked all his changes, all 
his inventions, all his rare rhythms, all his barbaric harmonies. 
Whistler’s statement in his “Gentle Art of Making Enemies” 
applies in this respect to the Negro’s musical past (I quote from 
the “10:00 o’clock”’ lecture): 


And what was born of the people went back to them, for it was | 
a their own heart . . . and the great and the small took it unto them- 
ves. 


As a soldier in the United States Army during the World War, 
I recorded endless examples of the Negroes’ unwillingness to accept 
the already made-up soldier songs. They took the war with all its 
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grief and suffering and poeticized it and set it to characteristic 
tunes—with their tongues in their cheeks a lot of the time. The 
songs sent out by a so-called “Entertainment Board” operating 
from Tin Pan Alley, New York, got nowhere with the Negro 
soldiers. The white soldier sang these flag-waving monstrosities; 
but the black soldier did things like this (from my own “Songs 
My Mother Never Taught Me’”’): 
What do the Generals and the Colonels do, 
T'll tell you—T’ll tell you, 
Figure out just how the privates ought to do 
The dirty little jobs for Jesus. 
Fifty thousand privates died for Democracy, 
Dirty little job for Jesus, 
Twenty Major Generals got the D.S.C., 
Another dirty little job for Jesus. 
This song is a revamped version of a well-known ditty. Preachers, 
politicians and other propagandists got the idea of the war rather 
confused with the teachings of the lonely Nazarene, much as they 
had recently confused the issues of prohibition, and these verses 
are a result of this confusion of ideas. 

A heresy of heresies was committed when the Negro soldiers 
would not accept “Mademoiselle from Armentiers” out of hand. 
They used the form of the verses and the first two repeats, and then 
introduced their own personal observations. I quote from “Sing- 
ing Soldiers”’: 

Mademoiselle from Armentiers, parlez-vous, 
Mademoiselle from Armentiers, parlez-vous, 
Tse glad I is a Buffalo 

*Cause we is always on de go. 

Inky dinky, parlez-vous.. 


Mademoiselle from Armentiers, parlez-vous, 

Mademoiselle from Armentiers, parlez-vous, 

I wouldn’t give my high-brown belle 

For every mademoiselle dis side o’ hell. 

Inky dinky, parlez-vous. 
‘In spite of the Negro’s realism, his individualism, and his 
natural musical talent, there were several definite factors that 
aided him during his early days as a slave—helped him, I mean, 
to concoct what is today accepted as his own folk-music) First, 
the slave-masters did not keep the various tribes together. There 
was no reason for this accident; it merely happened. Negroes from 
the four corners of Africa could not understand one another, any 
more than they could understand their white masters. It became 
immediately necessary for them to understand the language of the 
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white man. And then, they were more or less ready for the religious 
teachings of Christianity. The idea of being born again was not 
news tomany ofthem. There is a Hottentot “Brer Rabbit” legend 
wherein the Rabbit is sent down from the moon to tell all the 
people that as the moon dies and comes to life again after two 
weeks of darkness so must all men die and be born again. 

Then the emotional nature of the early religious teaching and 
preaching received from the hands of those long-ago native 
preachers must have pleased the slaves no end. Those early 
preachers were not educated people; they knew only a few things 
about the bible, and these they had by hearsay from their white 
masters and from chance visits to white churches where they had 
“sat back” and “kept out of the way.” Neither these early 
preachers nor their communicants could read the bible and so (as 
Mr. Nubell Niles Puckett says) “they sang the bible.” Their 
dramatis persone were limited to only a few characters and a few 
outstanding situations. This is no doubt the reason why the 
earlier Spirituals are sung around only a few names and a few 
occurrences. 

But what influenced the Negro so deeply about the Christian 
religion was the fact that it promised a rest hereafter, a rest with- 
out social inequality. A dressed-up existence, with white robes, and 
golden crowns, and singing choirs, and endless rest, rest, rest. And 
then he beheld the picture of his white master who was also (or 
called himself) a Christian. Here was an example of what Christi- 
anity might do, here was better proof than all the promises in a 
thousand bibles. Thereupon the Negro became a Christian.’ 

So we see that the kind lecturing lady from the United States 
was not giving her London audiences much in the way of facts. 
The London audiences are, fortunately, not very impressionable. 
They sit and listen, and go away and think. And yet she was 
strangely right in what she said: for the African slave did no 
doubt get many of his ideas from the “orthodox” American hymn- 
tunes, and fortunate it is for us that he heard the tunes of the more 
dramatic religious beliefs. If these early black pioneers had 
learned the music of the Roman Catholic or the Anglican Churches 
only, we might never have had a single Spiritual. For it would 


have been quite a task, even for a Negro, to construct such things as - 


1Many modern political thinkers claim that if the Negro had not accepted Christi- 
anity there could not have been any slavery—that is, for a very long while. They 
base their conclusion on the fact that the “wait meekly, wait and murmur not” doctrine 
kept the Negro in a proper state of mind to submit to the degrading practices of bond 
slavery. By historical investigation we find that in other countries where the slaves 
(newly imported from Africa) were not impressed with and did not accept Christianity, 
they revolted and in many cases set up separate states and even little empires. 
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“Hurry,” “Seven Stars in my Right Hand,” “I got a Home in a 
Dat Rock, Don’t You See?” etc., out of masses by Mozart, Haydn, 
or Bach, or out of responses and cantatas by Sir John Stainer or 
Sir Edward Elgar. 

One English writer, commenting on the relative folk-music 
output of the white and black pioneers, suggests that the white men 
who came to the Virginia Colonies might have created a more 
spontaneous, a more profound, a more original lot of music if they 
hadn’t had such an easy time of it. We Southerners seem to have 
come upon our reputation for laziness quite honestly. For as long 
ago as September 29th, 1609, when Captain John Smith departed 
for England never to return to the Jamestown Settlement, the 
settlers had already become good and lazy. Captain Smith had 
worn himself out trying to provide food and safety for the James- 
town Settlement, while the others were “... spending hours in 
idleness at Jamestown, playing quoits, and pitching horseshoes 
upon the streets.” It was a communistic colony, and the early 
results of the experiment are not a very convincing argument in 
favor of communism. In 1611, when Sir Thomas Dale arrived 
with stores and a new supply of man power, he found that ““The 
chiefe occupation was playing bowls in the streets.” Sir Thomas, 
— a disciplinarian, changed all this . . . and was promptly hated 
or it. 

How different it was with the Negro! He was “‘oppressed so 
hard he could not stand.” Oppressed in every possible way, and 
there were no weaklings among his people. For a slave captain 
would have been a fool to transport a sickly Negro to America as a 
slave, and if he accidentally did, nature stepped in and the sick Negro 
died en route. The white men were bothered by political prob- 
lems, and Indian massacres, and food shortage, and sickness, but 
they were not in bond slavery. They had not been captured and 
taken forcibly away from a pleasant African community to be 
thrust into the hold of a stinking slave ship and finally herded 
ashore, where they were presented with a hoe or a shovel. But all 
this apparently had to happen before the world was enriched by a 
thousand or more truly grand Negro Spirituals and secular songs. 


* * 
* 


It would be a mistake, however, to conclude that the descen- 
dants of those early Virginia settlers, the present-day Appalachian 
mountaineers, the backwoods white folk of Kentucky, Eastern 
Tennessee, Virginia, North and South Carolina, have done neither 
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constructive nor reconstructive work on the tunes they inherited 
from the early Virginia settlers. I say this emphatically, because 
I am one of these people and I know from the music of my own family 
and the other families I have observed that many new tunes have 
been produced. Practically all of them refer in some strange way 
to the original type of thing our ancestors did in the seventeenth 
century. This reference may be in the type of scale employed, or 
in a rather vague Elizabethan quality found in the poems. And 
I am not talking about the “hick” music or the things written for 
vaudevillians and later adopted by our less dignified neighbors, 
because it is something they can more easily understand. 
We still have ballads and political lampoons, and such delicious 
miniatures as the following: 
Go way from my window, 
Go way from my door, 


Go way from my bedside 
And bother me no more. 


T'll go tell all my brothers 
And all my sisters too, 

That the reason why my heart is broke 
Is on account of you. 


Go on your way be happy, 
Go on your way and rest, 
Remember, dear, that you’re the one 
I really did love best. 


This song, recorded for the first time by Carl Sandburg in his 
monumental “American Songbag,” 1927, is presented as a Negro 
song coming from the Ozarks. I have known this song since 1910, 
and the romance and heart-break that had to do with its creation 
(in the form in which I know it) would hardly be believed. Mr. 
Sandburg’s version and my version do not agree in any way. This 
is perfectly natural because the version I sing is a very private and 
personal one, and when it was done for the critics in Germany, 
Holland, England, and France this last season they agreed that 
they had been listening to something worth while. 

There are two other strange little love-songs sung among my 
people, each having to do with the girl either taking a bite out of 
her lover or consuming him altogether. I call the first one “Loving 
You May Make Me Sad”: 


Ef I was just the water in your spring 
I'd see you with your bucket, 

Hear you sing, 

You'd splash me with your hands 

I'd wet your pretty feet, 

And if you should ever drink me, 
The two of us would meet. 
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Lovin’ you may make me sad, 
Lovin’ you may make me glad, 
Whate’er I get I'll take ’tis true 
*Cause all of it will come from you. 


The other is about a person named Cindy: 


I wish I was an apple 
A-hangin’ on a tree, 

And everytime my sweetheart passed 
She’d take a little bite of me. 


And the little children in the backwoods! sing about animals 
just as the Negroes do: 


Now if I was some little rabbit 

Hoppin’ along o’er some lonesome plain, 
With ne’er a place away from the weather, 
No place for my head away from the rain, 
I'd hop until I come to some haystack, 
There I would stay all safe and warm, 

I'd rest my head in that nice warm haystack 
Bein’ real sure I wags away from harm. 


The second verse is about a tiny fox, and the third about a 
ladybug: 


Now if I was some ladybug yellow 

And my house was on fire as hit mought easy be, 
Id fly away with all o’ my children 

And take ’em to some place of safety. 


It is interesting to note that isolation has helped to preserve 
the music of both the Appalachian mountaineer and the American 
Negro. If at the close of the Civil War (in Kentucky my father 
used to call it “the late unpleasantness’’) the Negro had been able 


1Little children in the Appalachian Mountains are much more interested, as a rule, 
in Mother Goose than in Brer Rabbit, or the Tar Baby, or any of the legendary Negro 
animals. I say this from long observation, as a native among them, as a school teacher, 
and later as a traveler and social investigator. Beside Mother Goose they have a series 
of funny (but rather silly) little rhymes intended to teach them the alphabet. These 
rhymes concern the usual run of barnyard animals, “tarripins,” hoptoads, etc. The 
stories told in these rhymes are not excessively dramatic, and seldom involve the refined 
criminal qualities of Brer Rabbit, Cunnie Rabbit, or Mr. Spider. Neither Brer Rabbit 
nor any of his animal friends are American inventions. They exist in countless African 
legends. On the Island of Jamaica legends of the African Spider still persist; his 
cunning schemes become the tricks of one “‘Anansi,”’ an extraordinary spider, one even 
greater than the African original, against whom the most potent charms are ineffective. 

In this age, when most law-abiding citizens are concerned with the suppression of 
crime, the doings of Mother Goose and Brer Rabbit are frowned upon by those engaged 
in the teaching of children. By comparison Mother Goose comes off a bit better than 
Brer Rabbit (the lovable little villain), whose life-story, according to one of the greatest 
authorities on the teaching of music to children, “involves almost all the well-known 
crimes except rape. In fact, Brer Rabbit when he became king or over-lord of the 
animal kingdom by having the Lion murdered, was perhaps one of the first of our 


present-day racketeers who practice what is known as ‘muscling in’. 
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actually to take his place as the social equal of the white man, 
the music of his slave days would have been forgotten by this time. 
Mr. P. F. Laubenstein! tells us that property-owning Negroes do not 
sing, that the pre-occupation with the absorbing task of earning a 
living under modern competitive and industrial conditions leaves 
him neither time nor inclination to sing his flowering consciousness 
into song. 

With the Appalachian mountaineers it is much the same. For 
the singing of the old songs becomes more rare each year . . . each 
year as the older mountaineers die off, and the offspring of this 
modern age take their places. These young people, in spite of their 
rugged background, have reached a point where a laziness of mind 
overtakes them, where creative impotence creeps in through too 
much automatic art. For it is easy to wind up a talking machine, 
or turn on a wireless set which brings all the latest and newest 
things. I am reminded again of Krehbiel’s “blessing of transient- 
ness,” and, although by turning a knob a very fair performance of 
up-to-date music may be obtained, I am doubtful if these “knob- 
twisters” will of their own volition and out of their own hearts 
produce anything as lovely as this little family love-song with its 
strong Elizabethan tinge: 

As when a bird doth call his mate, 
Doth call, doth call his mate, 
As when a bird doth call his mate, 
I call to thee, my pretty dear. 


For we are but two mocking birds 
Who answer each in other’s kind, 

For when I say I love thee, dear, 
Thou canst not other answer find. 


As when a bird doth call his mate, 
Doth call, doth call his mate, 
As when a bird doth call his mate, 
I call to thee, my pretty dear. 


1Race-Values in Aframerican Music,” THe MustcaL QuarTERLY, July, 1930. 
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EARLY ENCOURAGEMENTS TO 
AMERICAN COMPOSERS' 


By SUMNER SALTER 


HE American composer of the present day may be said to be 
a man already of age, as compared to his status back in the 
’eighties, when he was in the uncertain and formative period 

of adolescence. 

This is not to say there were no composers of mature years at 
that time or in years before—there were some outstanding figures 
on the musical horizon of America, as we shall see—but merely to 
give point to the fact that the creative impulse was only beginning 
to stir in the ambitions of the more progressive members of the 
musical profession. The short-pants period—speaking now of 
composers born and bred of native American stock—was passed 
under the influence of the church music of the time, of singing 
conventions and reed organs. From this weak nourishment it is 
not surprising that he entered his adolescent years with a frail 
constitution, quite unable to compete with the sturdy strength of 
the foreigner whose musical infant food had been more substantial, 
and whose musical inheritance, moreover, had been decidedly 
different. 

The difficulties the American composer faced at that time, 
granting that he had produced something deserving recognition, 
appreciation and publication, may be set down as due to one or 
the other, or perhaps to a combination of two causes: (1) the low 
level of general musical knowledge and appreciation of music, and 
(2) the absence of international copyright. 

Concerning the first of these causes much might be written 
setting forth the great contrast between the musical conditions 
prevalent in this country in the first half of the 19th century, 
determining the background of the musical culture or inheritance 
of those who became active in the 80’s, and those of Europe at 
that time, but this would be quite aside from our present purpose. 

In regard to the absence of international copyright it may 
suffice to repeat a story of a young composer of the time who sub- 
mitted a group of songs and piano compositions to a prominent 
music publisher. After their worth had been acknowledged, he 


1It is not the purpose of this writing to make any plea for the American composer 
or to add to the discussion of his merits considered collectively or individually, but 
merely to present a fairly chronological sketch of the various important ways in which 
he has been encouraged in his efforts to express himself in music, taking account in 
general only of what transpired previous to the present century. 
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was asked if he considered his music superior to compositions of 
Gounod, Rubinstein, Moszkowski, or other European composers; 
when he replied that he did not, he was asked why he should expect 
his manuscripts to be purchased when the publisher could obtain 
the choicest foreign productions without payment of a cent. 
Since the establishment of international copyright all this has, of 
course, quite changed. 

Yet, in spite of the various obstacles that have beset the path 
of the American composer, it cannot be said that he has been 
altogether without encouragement. In fact he was for a time 
considered a victim of too much coddling, so that Henry E. Kreh- 
biel, late dean of New York music critics, suggested that it would 
be proper “‘to whistle ‘down brakes’” to the movement going 
on for his recognition. In view, however, of the recent announce- 
ment that the National Federation of Music Clubs proposes to 
present works of American composers on every miscellaneous 
program given by the 5,000 clubs throughout the country during 
the season of 1931-32, it does not seem that the coddling of 
the American composer has by any means abated. 

Various organized efforts have been made from time to time 
in past years to stimulate his musical productivity, and incentives 
in offers of prizes by private individuals and institutions have been 
presented to him in increasing abundance and value, especially 
in more recent years. As long ago as 1855 the example was set 
by Ole Bull, then impresario-lessee of the historic Academy of 
Music, New York, who in January of that year offered a prize of 
one thousand dollars for “‘the best original grand opera by an 
American composer on an American subject.” Suffice it to say 
that there was no award of the prize made, nor is there any record 
of a work having been submitted in competition. It has been 
said’ that “there was no American composer capable of writing 
an original grand opera on any subject” at that time, but the 
statement ignores the existence of George F. Bristow (b. Brooklyn, 
1825—d. 1898), whose “Rip van Winkle” was produced in New 
York in 1850 and had a run of seventeen performances at Niblo’s 
Garden in 1855, as also William Henry Fry (b. Philadelphia, 
1813—d. 1864), whose opera “Leonora,” produced in Philadelphia, 
June 4, 1845,? was the first American opera to be given a public 
performance. Moreover there was quite sufficient reason for the 

1The Art of Music, Vol. IV (1915), p. 131. 


2Leonora”’ made an initial run of two weeks, and was brought out in New York 
at the Academy of Music, March 29, 1858, though in an Italian version. A second 
opera of Fry’s, ““Notre Dame de Paris,”’ was produced in Philadelphia in 1864 under the 
direction of Theodore Thomas. 
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lack of response to the offer, since on March 5th a public 
announcement was made that “in consequence of insuperable 
difficulties the Academy of Music is closed.” 


* * 
* 


Of organized effort in the interest of American musical com- 
position it is doubtful if any record or evidence will be found’ to 
antedate that of the Music Teachers National Association, which 
in 1884 at its eighth annual meeting in Cleveland afforded an 
opportunity to Mr. Calixa Lavallée,’ with its full endorsement, 
to present a program of exclusively American compositions quite 
in the nature of an experiment, the first of the kind to be given 
anywhere, so far as is known. 


CASE HALL, CLEVELAND, OHIO, JULY 3, 1884 


Calixa Lavallée 

Johann H. Beck 

Schubert Quartet 

Calixa Lavallée 


Miss Nettie M. Dunlap 


1Cf. Hopkins’ ‘“‘American Music Association,” Views and Reviews, page 178, of 
this issue. 


*Calixa Lavallée (Dec. 28, 1842, Verchéres, Quebec—Jan. 21, 1891, Boston), 
received all-round musical training as a boy from his father, appearing in public as a 
pianist at the age of ten, and showing exceptional talent in composition. When fifteen he 
entered the Paris Conservatoire, studying with Marmontel in piano and with Boieldieu 
in instrumentation. He lived abroad many years, during which many of his more im- 
portant works were composed. In 1881 he made a concert tour of the United States 
with Etelka Gerster, and soon after undertook to establish a conservatory in Quebec. 
Unfavorable results determined his removal to Boston, where he began to espouse the 
cause of the American composer. He became identified with the Petersilea Academy 
of Music, the connection being maintained until the time of his death. He was President 
of the M.T.N.A. in 1887. His compositions include a symphony, two orchestral suites, 
two string-quartets, a trio for piano, violin and ’cello, sonata for violin and piano, suite 
for ’cello and piano, two operas, an oratorio, a cantata, an offertory (with orchestra), 
piano pieces and etudes, also much church music. His “Butterfly” etude, Op. 10, and 
Canadian National Song, ““O Canada,” are still in popular favor. 
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Calixa Lavallée 
6. Three Movements from Trio in G minor....................-5- W. W. Gilchrist 


Scherzo—Adagio—Finale 
Richard Zeckwer, S. E. Jacobsohn, Charles Heydler 


Calixa Lavallée 


The enthusiasm aroused by this recital, both on account of the 
interest in the compositions and the effective interpretations of 
Mr. Lavallée and his associates, was so marked as to surprise 
even the ardent champions of the innovation, including the officers 
of the Association, of which Mr. Edward M. Bowman was Presi- 
dent. Mr. Lavallée was hailed as a hero. The close of the 
Gilchrist trio was the occasion of a positive demonstration. An 
enthusiastic reviewer wrote: “The beginning is at hand; who 
can see the end?” Writing of the event in a paper on “American 
Composers” read at the Detroit meeting of the Association in 
1890, Mr. Frederic Grant Gleason said: 

A recital of American compositions is not such an unusual thing at 
present, but at that time it cost something of self-abnegation to under- 
take it, even as it cost something to be a Christian in the days of the 
persecuting Roman emperors. 


The recital was followed by a paper on “An American School 
of Composition” by George E. Whiting, of Boston, in accordance 
with a plan to inaugurate a movement for the encouragement of 
musical composition as one of the prime objects of the organization.’ 

The next annual meeting of the Association in New York, 
on the evening of July 2, 1885, at the Academy of Music on 
Irving Place, marked an important step forward in the presentation 
of the following orchestral program: 


1. Introduction to Act 2 of “Montezuma”................ Frederic Grant Gleason 

2. Offertory for soprano, bass, and chorus..............0.sseeceees Calixa Lavallée 

John K. Paine 
S. E. Jacobsohn and William H. Sherwood 

4. Two movements from an American Symphony.................0++0+: Louis Maas 


Solo voices, chorus and orchestra 


1At this meeting in Cleveland also occurred the preliminary action resulting in the 
organization of the American College of Musicians, the function of which was to serve 
as an examining body in all branches of music study, practical and theoretical. After 
eleven years of useful activity it “became inoperative.” Its effect upon creative musical 
work was at best indirect. 
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William H. Sherwood 
Allegro maestoso—Scherzo— Adagio—Finale-quasi Rondo 
9. Final Chorus from Cantata, the 18th Psalm................ Smith N. Penfield 


All the orchestral compositions were conducted by their composers 
except that of Mr. Goldbeck, which was conducted by Edward 
Heimendahl. 

It had been expected that this would be the first concert of 
American orchestral compositions ever given; but it so happened 
that Frank Van der Stucken,! a man of enterprising genius, 
executive as well as musical, brought off a series of Four Novelty 
Concerts in Steinway Hall, New York, beginning in December, 
1884. Of these concerts Krehbiel (Year-book 1885-86) says: 


Their proudest distinction has come from the encouragement which 
they have given to American composers. In the four concerts of the 
first season he brought forward novelties by Benoit, Brahms, Chabrier, 
Dvorak, Godard, Goldschmidt, Hollander, Klughardt, Sgambati, and 
Tschaikowski, of European composers, and Dudley Buck, Otto Floers- 
heim, E. Heimendahl, B. O. Klein, E. A. MacDowell, H. W. Nicholl, J. K. 
Paine, E. C. Phelps, G. Templeton Strong, Frank Van der Stucken, and 
George E. Whiting, of native or resident composers. 


The following closing program of exclusively American com- 
positions created somewhat of a sensation: 


STEINWAY HALL, MARCH 31, 1885 


1. Prelude to Sophocles’ “‘CEdipus Tyrannus”.................+00-- John K. Paine 
(Second and third movements) 
Adele Margulies 
4. Scene and Aria—‘Once as I told in glee’”’ (The Tale of the Viking). George E. Whiting 
Marie Van, soprano 

5. a) Interlude from “‘Vlasda” 

b) Singers’ Festival Processi wall Frank Van der Stucken 
6. American Legend, for violin and orchestra, Op. 101.......... Ellsworth C. Phelps 

Ovide Musin 

7. Symphonic Poem to La Motte-Fouqué’s “Undine,” Op. 14....G. Templeton Strong 


1Frank Van der Stucken (Oct. 15, 1858, Fredericksburg, Texas—Aug. 24, 1929, 
Cincinnati, O.) whose father was a Belgian, his mother a German, was taken to Belgium 
at the close of the Civil War. He studied at Antwerp under Benoit, and in 1878 began 
studies in Leipzig, having already gained recognition by his compositions. In 1884 he 
came to New York as conductor of the Arion Society. In 1895 he became conductor 
of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra and Director of the Cincinnati College of Music. 
His latter years were divided in important activities in Europe and America. 
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Of this concert Krehbiel said in the Tribune of the following 
morning: 

We risk nothing in saying that last night’s concert exacted no 
change in the standard of criticism from that applied to novelties from 
foreign composers. That Americans have vigor, freshness, originality, 
high ideals and learning, was obvious to all who cared to listen.... Al- 
together the concert was as interesting as any of the series, and seemed 
to be enjoyed by the audience more than any, a significant fact in view 
of the frequent assertions on the part of concert projectors that novelties 
do not pay. 


Of the series as a whole Krehbiel wrote (Tribune, March 8, 1885): 


It is pleasant to observe that Mr. Van der Stucken’s Novelty Con- 
certs in the first year of their existence have become influences of real 
potency in the musical life of the country. [He mentions their lack of 
financial success, their meeting with the high regard of musicians, pro- 
fessional and amateur, and being heard by large audiences; and con- 
tinues]: They have evidenced the public knowledge of the productions 
of the younger composers upon whom we will soon be dependent for new 
works, and have encouraged American musicians to try their talents 
in loftier flights than they have ventured on heretofore. 


One of the immediate results of the concert of American com- 
positions was the receipt by Van der Stucken of an invitation from 
Benjamin Godard, Director of the Societé des Concerts Modernes 
of Paris, to conduct half of a program, to consist of his own com- 
positions, in the next season of the society. 

A few years later Van der Stucken was invited to conduct a 
concert of American compositions at the Trocadéro in Paris. It is 
of interest to note the impressions of a French critic in a review 
of the concert, which took place on July 12, 1889, in the Figaro. 
The program contained the following: 


George W. Chadwick 
Romance and Polonaise for violin and orchestra............... Henry Holden Huss 
Willis Nowell 

Dramatic Overture—“‘The Star-Spangled Banner”.................... Dudley Buck 
M. Charles Darcourt wrote: 


American music is not yet born.... It cannot be said that there are 
not among the citizens of the United States good musicians, who know as 
many notes as any one else in any country, but they have not yet dis- 
covered the art of amalgamating sounds in a manner even slightly 
personal. America already has her painters; she has as yet only the 
musicians all the world has.... The performance took place last week, 
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and if it did not create enthusiasm it cannot be denied that the com- 
positions indicate sound and solid study.... The American composers 
oscillate between the French and German Schools; they have, at times, 
expression, but never originality or color. There is no trace to be found 
in them of the sentiment which lends a poetic and picturesque character 
to the melody of the Russians; on the other hand, however, their con- 
struction (facture) is superior to that of the Russians.... The young 
composer who directed all the concert with admirable skill, is a musician 
of high merit, and a composer of imagination. He is a master of whom 
the Americans may be proud and whom Europeans must certainly take 
into account.! 


As a result of the success of this concert Van der Stucken was 
honored by being made officier de l’ Académie. 

No one person, probably, exerted an outstanding influence in 
behalf of the American composer comparable to that which must 
be credited to Van der Stucken, who was indefatigable and most 
sincere in his efforts to give the work of his compatriots a hearing. 

In the Year-book for 1885-86 Krehbiel says: 


It is exceedingly common whenever the question of American 
music is under discussion to have the objection urged that there is nothing 
in the national characteristics of the American people to justify the belief 
that we will ever produce music which will show distinctive traits, that 
we will ever develop what is called a “school.” I do not hold it to be 
essential to the existence of an American school of music that it should 
have a flavor which shall distinguish it from all the music produced else- 
where. It will be enough if we bring it to pass that the productions of 
native composers shall receive the same respect and attention as the 
productions of native composers in the field of literature do. 


And in the year following he asks (Year-book, 1886-87): 


Why should we not hear the compositions of serious scope produced 
by American composers, as well as the ballads, church services, and 


ephemeral pieces for the pianoforte? 


Van der Stucken gave answer to this challenge in the Fall of 
1887 by announcing ‘a series of five concerts of American com- 
positions in Chickering Hall, issuing a prospectus in which he 
stated: 


In announcing a series of concerts to be devoted exclusively to the 
compositions of musicians born in America, Mr. Van der Stucken believes 
that he is consistently carrying out the principles which have characterized 
his efforts in behalf of musical progress since he came to New York. 
The purpose of his Novelty Concerts, of which the first was given in 
October, 1884, was to give a hearing to the young writers who had been 
left unconsidered in the schemes of established concert organizations. 
To acquaint the public with the styles of all the schools, he made up his 


1American Musician, Aug. 8, 1889. 
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rograms from the works of the younger German, Italian, French, 

ussian, Flemish, and Scandinavian writers. His last concert of the 
first season he surrendered to his countrymen, the Americans. In all 
his subsequent concerts Mr. Van der Stucken made it a point to give 
American composers a hearing, and he has had the satisfaction of seein 
his example followed in a measure by the conductors of New York an 
other cities. Of necessity, however, he has heretofore been restricted 
in the choice of “forms.” To escape this restriction, to quicken the 
interest of Americans in the creations of their compatriots, and to extend 
to composers that encouragement which flows from public performance 
and discussion, he has planned a set of concerts to follow each other in 
quick succession, which shall present the achievements of native Ameri- 
can composers in all phases from a symphony to a song. 


These concerts, the programs of which cannot be reproduced 
in this short summary, were commented upon with enthusiasm 
by Krehbiel. 


* * 
* 


The concerts of the Music Teachers National Association at 

its meeting in New York, July, 1885, fared somewhat less well 
at the hands of the critics. The short-comings in performances 
were no doubt largely due to insufficient rehearsals owing to lack 
of funds, and to the varying methods of the several composer- 
conductors. The Sun, however, said: 
There can be no doubt, after hearing such excellent new creations as 
have been presented in the programs of this society during the past few 
days, that America will soon show the result of that impetus given to its 
art by opportunities like the present one, and by Mr. Van der Stucken, 
= has done so much to encourage and bring forward young aspirants 
o fame. 


On the whole the forward step decided upon by the Association 
seemed to have been well taken. Its efforts on behalf of the 
American composer were further promoted at the next Annual 
Meeting, which took place in Boston and at which two concerts of 
American compositions were given. 

It is also of interest to note the seriousness of purpose animat- 
ing the Program Committee at the meeting in Detroit in 1890, 
and the extent to which its efforts were realized. A call for 
manuscripts was issued late in the Fall of 1889, requesting that 
compositions be in the hands of the committee by February 15, 
1890. Only members of the M.T.N.A. were eligible in competition. 
The committee specified as “required for the next meeting”: 


for orchestra—1 complete symphony, 2 or 3 overtures, 2 fantasies, 2 or- 
chestral suites; for choral music with orchestra—2 cantatas, 1 oratorio, 
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and some unaccompanied choruses; 1 piano concerto and 1 violin con- 
certo; for chamber music—string-quartets, trios and quartets for piano 
and strings; sonatas for organ, piano, piano and violin or ‘cello, or suites 
for same; miscellaneous—organ, piano, violin works, vocal, etc. 

The Program Committee feel that it is necessary to bring out the 
smaller works of our American composers, such as piano, violin, cello, 
vocal, etc. As the number of such works required is unlimited in regard 
to authors only, the committee would request the composers not to send 
more than a couple of compositions for examination, in order not to 
over-crowd the examining committee with unnecessary work. 


This call was signed by Calixa Lavallée, Wilson G. Smith, and F. 
Ziegfeld as Program Committee. Messrs. Arthur Foote, Adolph 
M. Foerster, and August Hyllested were mentioned as the examin- 
ing committee. As a result of the combined efforts of the two 
committees two orchestral and choral concerts were given under 
the direction of Theodore Thomas, one of chamber music, and 
one of miscellaneous pieces for organ, piano, and voice. The 
orchestral programs comprised a wide variety of compositions, 
including among others MacDowell’s second piano concerto, 
played by Mr. MacDowell, John K. Paine’s “Island Fantasy,” a 
Suite for strings in D by Arthur Foote, Three Episodes by 
Arthur Bird, a Suite for strings, Op. 15, by Henry Schoenefeld, 
and three movements from “The Prodigal Son” symphony by Silas 
G. Pratt. Three significant compositions of chamber music were 
a string-quartet in A minor by F. X. Arens, a quintet for piano and 
strings by George W. Chadwick, and a piano-quartet by Adolph 
Koelling. 


* * 
* 


The Manuscript Society sprang from an idea entirely un- 
associated with any earlier enterprise. It grew with extraordinary 
rapidity, reaching within twelve years a total enrolment of 243 
Composer-members, 394 Professionals, 288 Associate or Subscrib- 
ing Members, 40 Honorary, and 2 Life Members, a total of 967 
musicians and music lovers. In spite of its remarkable growth and 
wide influence, and the distinction of some of its later directors, in 
some unaccountable manner all of its official records and accumula- 
tions, including the library of autograph manuscript compositions 
contributed by members, have disappeared. For this reason it 
has been necessary to obtain from various sources regarded as 
authentic the material for this account of the society’s history 
and doings. Much material pertaining to the early life of the 
organization was contributed to current musical periodicals of the 
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time by Mr. Addison F. Andrews,’ who conceived the idea of the 
society, suggested its name, and served as Recording Secretary 
in its early years. 

The birth of the society took place on August 27, 1889, 
when a few congenial spirits met for the purpose of making music 
together in rooms temporarily occupied by Mr. Andrews in the 
“Rockland,” on West Sixteenth Street, New York. As much of 
the music performed was composed by men present, and in manu- 
script, Mr. Andrews suggested that an organization be effected 
and called The Manuscript Society, with the purpose of presenting 
programs of original compositions still in manuscript. 

Of those present there were only two men besides Mr. Andrews 
who afterwards became active and influential in the future of the 
organization, viz.: Louis R. Dressler and Gerrit Smith.? These 
gentlemen contributed the significant numbers, namely, a series 
of eight small piano pieces and a group of nine songs (sung by 
Mr. Andrews), by Gerrit Smith; also a song by Mr. Andrews sung 
by himself, and two songs by Mr. Dressler, one sung by Mr. 
Andrews and the other by Mr. Vidal. At this meeting Mr. Gerrit 


1Addison Fletcher Andrews, b. April 2, 1857, in Cavendish, Vt.; d. Oct. 27, 1924, 
in New York; after graduating from Dartmouth College in 1878, studied law in New 
York for a short period and then devoted himself to journalism, giving some attention 
to the study of singing and the violin. In musical composition he was largely self- 
taught. He was on the staff of the Tribune and other New York papers, also for some 
time contributor to the American Musician and the Musical Courier. Short bits of 
verse, mostly in a humorous vein, frequently appeared in Puck, Judge, and other periodi- 
cals. He was assistant manager of Carnegie Hall and the N. Y. Symphony Orchestra 
(Walter Damrosch, conductor) for a short time following the opening of the hall. Asa 
tenor singer he sang in church choirs for twenty-five years, and in the Schumann Male 
Quartet for fifteen years. He conducted a Musical Bureau and Choir Exchange for 
many years up to the time of his death. 


2Gerrit Smith, b. Hagerstown, Md., Dec. 11, 1859; d. July 21, 1912, Darien, Conn., 
son of the noted Abolitionist, inherited from a distinguished ancestry qualities of char- 
acter and leadership which, together with natural musical and artistic gifts, gained 
distinctive recognition. After graduating (1876) from Hobart College his attention 
was divided between music and architecture in study at Stuttgart, Germany. Return- 
ing to New York in the Fall of 1877 he studied organ with S. P. Warren, and soon after 
assumed his first position as organist and choirmaster at St. Paul’s Cathedral in Buffalo. 
A short period of study under Eugene Thayer in organ and with William H. Sherwood in 
piano was followed in 1880 by study in Berlin with Haupt (organ), and Rohde (com- 
position). On his return he became organist and choirmaster of St. Peter’s Church, 
Albany, where he organized a choral club which gave the first performance with or- 
chestra in this country of Dvof4k’s Stabat Mater. In 1885 he came to New York to 
the South Church (Dutch Reformed), on Madison Avenue and 38th St., where he 
remained up to the time of his death. Here he gave several hundred free organ recitals 
for which many noted foreign as well as American composers contributed special manu- 
script compositions. He was President of the New York State Music Teachers Associa- 
tion (1896-97), and from 1890 to 1904 Professor of Music at Union Theological Seminary. 
He received the honorary degree of Doctor of Music from his Alma Mater, which had 
previously conferred upon him the M.A. degree. His compositions include many songs, 
part-songs for male and female voices, anthems, carols, and album of piano pieces 
ag a an album of 25 “Song Vignettes” for children, and a church cantata 

ing David. 
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Smith was elected President and Mr. Dressler Secretary-Treasurer; 
also the rule was established that only those who composed music 
should be eligible to membership. It was proposed that assign- 
ments should be made for compositions to be presented at succes- 
sive meetings, the pieces to be played or sung without announce- 
ment of the composer’s name and criticized by all present. This 
feature, however, was not put into effect. 

In October, 1889, the first meeting of the organized society 
took place at the home of Miss Laura Sedgwick Collins in the 
“Chelsea” on West 23rd Street, when the following men were 
present: Gerrit Smith, President; Louis R. Dressler, Secretary- 
Treasurer; Silas G. Pratt, Americo Gori, John Francis Gilder, 
Charles B. Hawley, Frank N. Shepperd, Leopold Fuenkenstein, 
Albert D. Hubbard, William C. Carl, Harry W. Lindsley and 
Addison F. Andrews. Frank Treat Southwick, Alfred J. McGrath, 
and Beardsley Van de Water were elected to membership. The 
most important contribution to the program was Silas G. Pratt’s 
“Musical Metempsychosis,” showing clever treatment of ““My Old 
Kentucky Home’”’ in tracing it from a hypothetical origin in the 
age of mythology through transformations in successive periods 
up to the time of Wagner. The second meeting occurred in the 
early part of November at the studio of Gerrit Smith, 573 Madison 
Avenue. Sociability and good fellowship noticeably increased, and 
the presence of invited guests contributed to the awakened interest 
in the society. A third meeting was held at the Metropolitan 
Conservatory of Music on East Fourteenth Street, by courtesy of 
C. B. Hawley, while the fourth meeting, in January 1890, at Mr. 
Smith’s studio, marked the adoption of the Constitution and 
By-Laws of the society. 

Successive monthly meetings were held through the winter 
and spring following at Mr. Smith’s studio, the last occurring on 
May 20th, 1890, with the following program: 


R. Huntington Woodman:—Spanish Dance (piano duet) 
R. Huntington Woodman, Victor Harris 


W. E. Mulligan:—‘Thou’rt like unto a flower” (contralto) 
Mrs. W. E. Mulligan 


Edgar S. Kelley:—Theme and Variations (string-quartet) 
Jan Koert B. H. Hofmann 
Otto K. Schill Adolf Hartdegen 


Frank N. Shepperd:—‘“‘Tyrolese song of liberty’ (male quartet) 
Schumann Male Quartet 


a) (viola) 
oon tto K. Schill 
Otto K. Schill: b) Canon for violin and piano, 4 hands 
Jan Koert, Otto K. Schill, Gerrit Smith 
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a) Song, “‘Gabrielle”’ 


Francis Fischer Powers 
Addison F. Andrews: b) Song, “‘Ne’er to be” 


Miss Anna M. Powell 
a) Saas. ae told his love” 

rs. Gerrit Smit 

W. H. Neidlinger: b) Male quartet, ““Hush” 
Hatton Quartet 
Homer N. Bartlett: —Concertsttick (violin and piano) 
Allegretto—Con moto—Andante—Presto 
(Scored for orchestra) 
B. H. Hofmann ue N. Bartlett 


Frank G. Dossert: 6) “Canadian boat-song” (Male quartet) 
Mendelssohn Male Quartet 
a) Canon (string-quartet) 
Jan Koert B. H. Hofmann 
Silas G. Pratt: Otto K. Schill Adolf Hartdegen 
b) Caprice fantastique (piano) 
Silas G. Pratt 
a) “Marjory” (songs) 
Gerrit Smith: { b) “Dein Angesicht”’ 
Charles Herbert Clarke 
Sumner Salter:—Te Deum, for soli, quartet and chorus 
Mrs. Sumner Salter Mrs. H. H. Sawyer 
C. J. McGill William J. Richardson 
and Chorus 

The membership had steadily increased and included most of 
the leading composers of New York. Credit for the rapid and 
substantial growth of the organization was largely due to the 
indefatigable efforts of the President, Gerrit Smith, whose genial 
personality, executive ability, high aims and generous provision 
of a domicile for the society were prime factors in establishing 
it on a secure foundation. The officers of the society at this time 
were: President, Gerrit Smith; Vice-President, Charles B. Hawley; 
Corresponding Secretary, Louis R. Dressler; Recording Secretary, 
Addison F. Andrews; Treasurer, R. Huntington Woodman; 
Librarian, Sumner Salter. 

The society having received the encouraging endorsement 
and codperation of prominent men in other cities, plans were 
formulated for the production of larger works with orchestra in 
public concerts during the next season. A series of three concerts 
was announced to be given in Chickering Hall, then on Fifth 
Avenue at Eighteenth Street, on December 10, 1890, and February 
4 and April 15, 1891. These concerts were made possible largely 
through the generous offer of the hall without expense by Mr. 
Chickering. At the first, the following composers were represented: 
Horatio W. Parker (Overture—‘‘Count Robert de Paris”); Frank 
Van der Stucken (Quartets for men’s voices); Arthur Foote (Two 
pieces for ’cello and piano); Harry Rowe Shelley (song); E. C. 
Phelps (Orchestral scene—‘“Meditation at Mt. Vernon”); Homer 


N. Bartlett (Recit. and aria, “The finger of God”); I. V. Flagler 
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(Concert variations for organ); S. G. Pratt (Serenade for strings); 
George W. Chadwick (Song and overture ““The Miller’s daughter’’). 
The orchestra of sixty musicians, recruited from the Philharmonic 
Society, was conducted by the several composers, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Chadwick’s overture which was conducted by Mr. 
Van der Stucken. Mr. W. J. Henderson wrote in the New York 


Times: 


. . Now the American composer certainly deserves a hearing. 
His work may not always be of a lofty or inspiring kind, but it is only 
fair that the public should have a chance to decide upon its merits. 
To present a work in manuscript to a conductor and have him say that it 
has not sufficient merit to warrant its production is by no means satis- 
factory to the composer. But if he can get it performed and the public 
and the critics decide against it, that ought to end the matter. On the 
other hand, if the public decides in favor of the work, the composer can 
smile and be happy. 

The Manuscript Society is formed of musicians who are interested 
in the development of American art. Most of them are composers, and 
last year they held a number of interesting private meetings. This year 
they have gained courage, and their enterprise was rewarded last night by 
the presence of a large and interested audience which greeted the varied 
program with an abundance of applause and at times with enthusiasm. 
That there was sufficient good material in the concert to justify the kind- 
ness of the auditors is a reason for congratulating the society on its 
first appearance in public... . 


Commenting upon this concert and matters pertaining to the 
American composer, Henry E. Krehbiel wrote (N. Y. Tribune, 
December 12, 1890): 


If there were not a corrective in the methods of the two organizations 
which have sprung up into exceedingly active life within a year, for the 
purpose of giving a hearing to the American composer, one might be 
tempted to say that that individual, after long suffering neglect, now 
seems to be in imminent danger of being coddled to death. It is some- 
thing to excite special wonder that New York should boast an American 
Composers’ Choral Association and a Manuscript Club, and that both 
these organizations should successfully appeal to the public for support 
in their effort to acquaint that public with the products of American com- 
posers. It isthe kind of a reaction from which benefits flow, and the fact 
that their existence is due primarily to the musicians themselves is 
calculated to excite all the greater admiration for them. 


The American Composers’ Choral Association here referred to 
was somewhat in the nature of a successor to the New York Vocal 
Union, which flourished between 1877 and 1888 under the direction 
of Samuel P. Warren. One of the more interested sponsors of the 
Vocal Union, who served as an important link in the connection 
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with the American Composers’ Choral Association and later with 
the Manuscript Society, of which he became President, was Mr. 
John L. Burdett.'| The American Composers’ Choral Associa- 
tion,? numbering about one hundred singers, organized chiefly 
through the efforts of Mr. Emilio Agramonte® and conducted by 
him, gave three concerts during the season 1890-1891. The pre- 
liminary announcement of programs included mention of Dud- 
ley Buck’s “‘Light of Asia,” MacDowell’s “King Ring’s Death, 
Burial and Apotheosis,” a title of which no trace is to be found 
in lists of MacDowell’s compositions, and other compositions which 
for unknown reasons did not appear. The first concert was given 
on November 24, 1890, when the most notable numbers were 
George W. Chadwick’s “Lovely Rosabelle” and Arthur Foote’s 
“Wreck of the Hesperus,” both with orchestra. A miscellaneous 
program was given at the second concert on February 12, 1891, 
in place of Buck’s “Light of Asia,” including two unaccompanied 
part-songs by Bruno Oscar Klein, choruses by O. B. Brown, 
Frederick Brandeis, Francis Korbay, G. W. Chadwick—‘‘The 
breaking waves dashed high”—and a “Barcarolle’” by E. A. 
MacDowell; ’cello solos were also contributed by Victor Herbert. 
The program of the third concert on April 25, 1891, was made up 
of several compositions previously sung—Chadwick’s “Lovely 
Rosabelle,” Hawley’s “Trisagion and Sanctus,” and Rutenber’s 
“Thou art of purer eyes” from “Divine Love’”—and smaller 
pieces. Lena Little contributed songs by English, French and 
German composers. Previous to this concert an announcement 

1John Lathrop Burdett, a native of Arlington, Vt. (d. Oct. 3, 1929), was for many 
years Paymaster of the N. Y. Central R. R., and upon his retirement from active service 
became one of its Vice-Presidents. A tenor singer, devoted to music, unmarried, he 
found much pleasure in his support of musical enterprises, and especially in the offer of 


prizes for compositions by American composers through the American Composers’ 
Choral Association and the Manuscript Society. 


2The American Composers’ Choral Association is not to be confused with the 
Composers Club (organized 1888, Edmund C. Stanton, President; Frederick Dean, 
musical director), which also had a brief existence at that time but was not an organi- 
zation of composers. A semi-social society of amateurs and a few professionals, its pro- 
grams were devoted to one or another of the foreign Romantic composers—Schumann, 
Brahms, Massenet and others. At a meeting held at Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall, 
then on West 55th Street, April 29, 1889, a reception was given to Hans von Biilow in 
connection with a program devoted to Brahms. The occasion has special interest from 
the fact that Brahms’ third violin sonata, Op. 108, had its first public performance, at 
least in America, at that time. It was played by Michael Banner and Ferdinand Q. 
Dulcken from proof-copy supplied by von Biilow, to whom the work was dedicated. 


‘Emilio Agramonte, b. Puerto Principe, Cuba, 1844, of a distinguished family, 
studied in Paris with Marmontel in piano, with Maleden (teacher of Gottschalk) in 
composition, and with Delle Sedie in singing. He came to New York in 1869; gave six 
matinées at Chickering Hall devoted to the production of new compositions by European 
and American composers in 1885, being regarded as the first to recognize and encourage 
the movement to give the American composer a fair hearing in New York. 
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was issued stating that it would be given “for the purpose of 
creating a fund with which to offer the fol!:wing prizes”: 
$200 for the best Cantata, with orchestral accompaniment. 
$100 for the best Part-song for mixed voices. 
$50 for the best Female chorus. 
$50 for the best Male chorus. 
This object should touch the hearts of all lovers of good music; 
and especially those true-hearted Americans who desire to see the work 
of their own composers rank, as they should, at the head. 


In view of the evident difficulty in obtaining suitable material 
for the programs that would conform to the objects of the Associ- 
ation it is not surprising that funds for prizes were not obtained, 
or that the organization was unable to continue its activities. 

Several other events occurred at about this time, all significant 
of the spreading interest in the work of the American composer. 

One was a concert of orchestral and vocal music given by the 
Orpheus Club of New York (men’s voices, Arthur Mees, ccn- 
ductor), on January 29, 1891, in Chickering Hall. Another was 
the program given in connection with the celebration of the Fif- 
tieth Anniversary of the founding of the New York Tribune, which 
took place at the Metropolitan Opera House on April 10, 1891. 
A large orchestra under the direction of Mr. Walter Damrosch 


played: 

8. Festive March (“Ecce quam bonum”).................. Frank Van der Stucken 
Arthur Foote 
George W. Chauwick 
6. Overture—‘The Star-Spangled Dudley Buck 


Of this concert the American Art Journal said: 


It was eminently fitting that the great daily founded by Horace 
Greeley and perpetuated by Whitelaw Reid should place itself in the 
advance guard on this memorable occasion and thus set its seal of ap- 
proval on the movement for the emancipation of the American composer. 


Then there was the work of Mr. Franz X. Arens? in giving 
orchestral concerts of American compositions in Berlin, Dresden, 
Hamburg, and other German cities in the Spring and Summer of 
1891. The programs comprised a wide variety of compositions, 
many of which had been heard in America, but quite a number, 
such as O. B. Boise’s “Festival Overture,” Carl Busch’s “Réverie 

1Mr. Arens, though born in Germany (1856), came to America when a child and 


while he gained his later musical training abroad he was a vigorous champion of the 
cause of the American composer. His concerts were notably successful and “highly 


praised for their artistic enterprise.” 
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w essential element of existence. 
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Pastorale,” Arthur Bird’s “Carnival Scene,” Arens’ “Symphonic 
Fantasie” and other pieces by him, had not been given a hearing 
in this country. 
* x 
* 


The second public concert of the Manuscript Society was 
given in Chickering Hall on February 4, 1891, without orchestra, 
the program having the character of chamber music. 


Sextet for two violins, two violas and two ’cellos Johann H. Beck (Cleveland) 
Allegretto—Andante—Scherzo 
Beethoven String-Quartet, A. W. Lilienthal and Emil Schenck 

Spring Song 

Berkeley Ladies Quartet 

Adolf Hartdegen, Alex. Lambert 
Gerrit Smith 
Trio in C minor (violin, ’cello and piano).............see+se00% Constantin Sternberg 
Gustav Adolf Hartdegen, C, Sternberg 

Allegro, from “‘Wedding Music” Ethelbert Nevin 
Beethoven String-Quartet 

W. R. Williams 
Carl Venth 

Part-song for Mixed voices:—“‘Homeward”..............sseeeeeeee Sumner Salter 
Choir for twelve voices 


William E. Mulligan and Carl Walter 
The comment of the critic of the N. Y. Times reads: 


Whether it is the general public that is responding to the call of the 
young Manuscript Society, or the friends of the composers who gather 
in such goodly numbers to listen to their music, it is obviously impossible 
to say after simply looking at the brilliant audience which assembled at 
the organization’s second concert in Chickering Hall last evening. If 
the general public is coming forward so bravely, the enterprising com- 
posers are to be congratulated; if not, the public is to be commiserated 
for missing a deal of interesting music. 

There was some fear lest the second concert, being devoted to the 
production of chamber-music and songs, would be less interesting than the 
first, which rejoiced in the vigor and color of orchestral works. It is a 
pleasure to be able to say that last night’s entertainment was such as 
to hold the attention of the auditors from beginning to end. Some of 
the compositions were light in nature and brief in extent, but all showed 
the handiwork of trained musicians, and not one was unworthy of such 
experimental hearing as it is the purpose of the society to give... . 

The Manuscript Society is in the field in a good cause. If its 
future programs display as much merit as those of the first two concerts 
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it ought to occupy a permanent, valuable, and significant position in 
the musical life of the metropolis. American composers are industrious 
and well schooled, and if it be true that aspiration takes the place of 
inspiration with some of them, the same thing can be said of some of the 
dreary old capellmeisters of Europe, whose mechanical compositions find 
places on our local programs and ready acceptance in the musical market. 


The program of the third concert, with orchestra, April 15, 
1891, contains the names among others of Henry H. Huss, C. C. 
Mueller, Walter Damrosch, R. Huntington Woodman, Bruno 
Oscar Klein, J. A. Broeckhoven, Edgar S. Kelley, and W. J. 
Henderson. The several composers conducted their own works, 
except that Mr. Henderson’s “‘Valse poco lento” was conducted 
by the present writer. Commenting on Mr. Henderson’s appear- 
ance as a composer, James G. Huneker, then “‘Raconteur”’ of the 
Musical Courier wrote: 

Mr. Henderson, of the Times, sometimes called by funny editors 
“Master Willie,” rather surprised the natives last Wednesday night at 
the Manuscript Society concert. Gentlemen who patrol this city with 
stuffed clubs concealed about their persons to use on luckless critics were 
simply unstarched when they heard Henderson’s clever ‘Valse lente.” 
It is an unpretentious trifle, but scored delicately and in some woodwind 
bits suggestively and warmly. ... Give us some more, Master H. 


Of Mr. Kelley’s “Chinese Fantasy” he rhapsodized: 


Edgar Kelley’s Chinese music brought to my nostrils a delicate 
savor of ylang-ylang, opium, Hysontea, Theodore Wores’ Japanese 
pastels, the whole permeated by a laundry atmosphere in which moon- 
faced celestials were screaming and washing. When Kelley conducted, 
such is the association of ideas, he became a pig-tailed mandarin, Chicker- 
ing Hall dissolved, and I, too, tried to fly a kite with other grave China- 
men. In the distance a pagoda glittered in the grove, the sky was burnt 
blue, and a xylophone brought me back to New York. Kelley, you have 
a positive genius for the grotesque in art. Do, for me especially, 
write a concerto for tam-tam, piccolo, telephones and orchestra. Do 
it in your most barbaric manner; let the scoring be lasciviously orna- 
mental, and I will reward you by singing for you, in a rich ($15.00 a 
week) baritone, ““The lady picking gooseberries.’”! 

At the close of this second season, during which the informal 
monthly private meetings were held in the small hall at the Mason 
& Hamlin piano warerooms, 158 Fifth Avenue, the society had 
grown to a membership of 113 on the Active list, many of whom 
were non-resident. At the annual meeting on May 15, 1891, two 
important steps were taken. One, in recognition of the aim ex- 
pressed in the Constitution, viz.: “to promote social intercourse 

1Reference is made to Kelley’s song ““The lady picking mulberries,” then in vogue, 


of which the Chinese Minister in Washington is credited with saying: ‘““There is a genuine 
Chinese song, every note of it!’”’ 
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and friendly feeling among its members,” resulted in the engage- 
ment of club-rooms, suitable for the monthly private meetings as 
well as providing usual accommodations of a club nature, furnish- 
ing a rendezvous for out-of-town members, a place for com- 
mittee meetings, and general headquarters. For this purpose 
rooms on the second floor of 1 East 19th Street, on the north-east 
corner of Fifth Avenue were engaged, and it was accordingly 
deemed advisable at the annual meeting to change the name of 
the Society to the Manuscript Club of New York. This action, 
however, was never put into practical effect, although so far as is 
known it was never rescinded. 

The other step was a change in the Constitution, providing 
for a governing body of fifteen directors, three out of each five of 
whom should be composers, thus giving recognition to the growing 
body of professional and subscribing members willing to take part 
in the administration. The requirement was established that all 
applicants for active membership as composers should submit a 
manuscript in polyphonic writing. The exact wording of this re- 
quirement occasioned no little discussion as to the extent of con- 
trapuntal skill that should be displayed by the applicant, whether 
an entire composition in polyphonic form should be submitted or 
something more or less fragmentary which would give sufficient 
evidence of a working knowledge of counterpoint. The latter re- 
quirement was finally agreed upon. Composers were made ex- 
empt from the charge of an initiation fee, which in the case of 
professional members was fixed at $10.00, and for amateurs 
$20.00. Annual dues for composers was fixed at $10.00, and for 
the other two classes at $15.00 and $25.00 respectively. 

For the following season, 1891-92, three public concerts were 
projected to be given in Chickering Hall, and the usual monthly 
private meetings were provided for at the club-rooms. New 
names appeared on the programs and there was no question as to 
the increasing interest in the work of the American composer, 
from the point of view of both public performance and publication.’ 
To record the details of the successive concerts season after season, 
not to mention the private meetings at which compositions of dis- 
tinction were frequently heard, would obviously be beyond the 

1Mention may be made here of the offer to American composers by the Mason & 
Hamlin Piano and Organ Co. of prizes of $75.00 and $50.00 each for compositions for 
their Liszt (reed) organs at this time. 

Organ solos, and duos for organ and piano were required and awards were made 
to Joshua Phippen (Boston), and Frank Taft (New York), in the solo class, and to 
E. R. Kroeger (St. Louis), and J. H. Brewer (Brooklyn), in the duo class. The pieces 


were published by A. P. Schmidt, “a gentleman whose substantial encouragement of 
American composers deserves the fullest recognition.” 
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limitations of this sketch, even were it possible to obtain the neces- 
sary data for such a record. At the close of this season it was 
decided that the club-rooms should be given up as an expensive 
luxury which, in view of the limited use made of them for other 
than meeting purposes, might well be dispensed with. In the Fall 
Mr. Francis Fischer Powers extended the hospitality of his spacious 
studio on Madison Avenue where a congenial atmosphere con- 
tributed much to the further interest in the private meetings. 

In reviewing the first public concert, the following season, Mr. 
Henderson, then on the N. Y. Times, wrote (Dec. 13, 1892): 

. . The purpose of the society is to “‘advance the interests of Ameri- 
can musical composition and to promote social intercourse and friendly 
feeling among its members.” Whether these aims, which are surely 
meritorious, are best subserved by public concerts might be questioned. 
For one thing, the concerts in which larger forms of composition are 
cultivated and an orchestra’s assistance is invoked, are always ill pre- 
pared, because of the inability of the society to control the band for a 
sufficient number of rehearsals. So far as the public is concerned this 
drawback cannot be offset against the advantage which accrues to the 
composers from the privilege of hearing what their music sounds like. 
This fact also embarrasses criticism which must needs take all the facts 
into consideration if it would act fairly by the composers whose works 
are produced. The concerts moreover, are only quasi-public, and for 
this reason, perhaps, a simple record of the facts ought to suffice. 

At the concert last night a capable orchestra, the bulk of that which 
is under the direction of Mr. Seidl, took part, and the composers of pieces 
which employed the band, acted as conductors. 


It was inevitable that sooner or later the willingness of both 
critics and public to condone the short-comings in performances of 
larger works involving an orchestra, should gradually weaken. 
The two causes of these inadequate performances were the same 
as has been previously noticed in the case of the concerts of the 
Music Teachers National Association, viz.: insufficiency of re- 
hearsals due to expense, and the confusing methods of the com- 
poser-conductors. Moreover there was the added difficulty on 
the part of the concert committee of the society in obtaining com- 
positions worthy of being placed on the programs. This obstacle 
became increasingly serious from season to season. In further- 
ance of the social aims of the society the first annual dinner took 
place at the Gilsey House on April 20, 1893. Another new feature 
was the decision to organize a chorus of one hundred voices for a 
more adequate performance of choral works, and the election of 
Mr. Emilio Agramonte as choral conductor. This action amounted 
practically to a taking over of the American Composers’ Choral 
Association, the title “Manuscript Society and the American 
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Composers’ Choral Association,” appearing on the program of 
the concert given on May 5. But the lack of material requiring 
a chorus resulted in the omission of this addition from the official 
title on future programs. 

Writing in 1895 of the third public meeting, on May 2—at 
which were played compositions by Frederic Grant Gleason, John 
Spencer Camp, Louis von Gaertner, Laura Sedgwick Collins, Karl 
Feininger, Gerrit Smith, and Reinhold Herman—in The Pianist 
(which later became The Pianist and Organist), of the following 
June, the present writer said: 


The concert . . . was the most successful one ever given. The 
house was literally packed full to the doors and stayed so until the end 
of the program.... Seidl conducted with as much sincerity and earnest- 


ness as if it had been a Wagner night. The interest was heightened by 
the presentation of a loving-cup to the president of the society, Mr. 
Gerrit Smith, from his fellow members in token of his faithful and 
efficient services. The presentation was gracefully performed by Mr. 
Frederic Dean, and the cup was duly put into service during the inter- 
mission “to the health and prosperity of the Manuscript Society.” 

The sixth anniversary of the founding of the organization was 
celebrated on August 27, at Manhattan Beach, where a sumptuous 
dinner at the Jockey Club Hall, providing an occasion for speeches 
by Messrs. Penfield, Andrews, Sousa, Bartlett, Aronson, and others, 
was followed by a concert of American compositions by Sousa’s 
Band. 

Notwithstanding the apparent indifference of the public press 
to the work of the society the growth of interest in its accomplish- 
ments on behalf of composers and professional musicians generally 
throughout the country was marked by a steadily increasing 
membership. This material prosperity, as evidenced by the fact 
that the membership in all classes had grown to the number of 
674 at about this time, led to the decision to reéstablish club 
headquarters. 

Suitable rooms were accordingly found at 17 East 22nd Street, 
over Zangheri’s restaurant, thus making it possible to offer luncheon 
and dinner service to the members. The largest of the rooms was 
capable of seating two hundred people. The formal opening of 
the club-rooms on the Ist and 2nd of November was made the 
occasion of an Exhibition of autograph manuscripts of music, . 
letters of composers, facsimiles, prints and souvenirs of musical 
interest.' A committee of thirty under the chairmanship of 
the writer was appointed to make the collection of material. 

A catalogue of the Exhibition may be found in the New York Public Library; a 


detailed description of the more important items of the exhibit is given in The Pianist 
of November, 1895. 
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On the afternoon and evening of each day formal receptions were 
held and informal programs of music were given by various artists 
numbered among the professional members of the society. 

The showing on the part of the active members comprised 
about a hundred and thirty compositions of all sorts and descrip- 
tions, from a cradle song to symphonies. Only one specimen from 
each member was exhibited, and in many cases the composers 
were represented by works contributed to the library of the 
society in previous years.’ 

The representation of the classical composers included speci- 
mens of Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, Schumann, Rossini, Rubin- 
stein, Liszt, Wagner, Thalberg, von Biilow and others, loaned by 
members or friends of the society, including notably Mr. Chas. 
F. Tretbar, of Steinway & Sons; G. Schirmer; A. P. Schmidt; 
Edward Schubert Co.; Novello, Ewer & Co.; William Mason, 
and many others. 

It is beyond the limits of this sketch to do more than allude 
to the most unfortunate disappearance of this collection of auto- 
graph manuscripts, not only those of the members whose contri- 
butions were permanent donations in conformity to the require- 
ments of the Constitution of the society, but more especially those 
of foreign composers who had donated their manuscripts to the 
society’s library. Among these were Moritz Moszkowski, Cecile 
Chaminade, Theodore Salome, Cesar Cui, Chas. Oberthur, Guil- 
mant, Glazounow, Liadow, Stcherbatcheff, Godefroid (then 80 
years old), and others. 

In consequence of the increased membership, previously re- 
ferred to, it was necessary to provide larger accommodations for 
the private meetings than were afforded in the club-rooms on East 
22nd Street, and hence the new Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall at 
119 West 40th Street, became the scene of these meetings for the 
season 1895-96, where the first one was held on November 21. 
A feature of the evening was the first appearance of a “Manuscript 
Glee Club,” under the direction of Mr. Orton Bradley, which pre- 
sented several numbers, successful candidates for future popular 
favor, such as C. B. Hawley’s “Kate,” Paul Ambrose’s “Come, 
live with me,” and Gerrit Smith’s ““There is sweet music here,” 
from his cantata ‘King David.” 


1This was in conformity with the requirement of the Constitution as revised on May 
20 preceding, which made it obligatory on all active members to contribute a manuscript 
composition to the library of the society, and also included the acquisition of autograph 
manuscripts by composers of all nationalities as one of its specified objects. The exhibi- 
tion Nome designed to emphasize this feature of the organization and was entirely unique 
in character. 
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The hall somewhat altered the more intimate social character 
of these meetings, but offsetting this was the institution of a series 
of receptions to various distinguished artists, of whom the first to 
be so honored was Mme. Antoinette Sterling, English contralto, 
on December 18, when a program entirely by women composers, 
members of the society, interpreted by women, was the special 
feature. M. Emile Sauret, the French violinist, was the special 
guest on January 21, 1896, and on March 27, Theodore Thomas, 
then on from Chicago with his orchestra for a series of concerts 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. The program preceding his 
reception was a notable one, including a string quartet by Adolph 
Weidig, played by the Spiering Quartet, a violin sonata by Henry 
K. Hadley, which he played with Mr. Victor Harris at the piano, 
and songs by Frank E. Sawyer and C. Whitney Coombs. 

On the following evening at the opera house Mr. Thomas was 
presented with two souvenirs commemorating his fifty years’ 
residence in America; one, a gold-lined silver drinking-horn at the 
hands of Mr. Chas. F. Tretbar, from Ignace J. Paderewski, and 
the other a magnificent center-piece or bowl in the shape of a 
crown, ornamented with musical symbols and bearing portraits of 
Beethoven, Brahms, Wagner and others on its outer surface, as a 
testimonial of the affectionate regard of his professional friends, 
the presentation being made by Mr. Gerrit Smith as President of 
the Manuscript Society. 

The first concert in the seventh season, 1896-97, took place 
in Chickering Hall on December 3, with an orchestra of fifty-five 
men under the direction of Silas G. Pratt. The program contained 
Prof. John K. Paine’s overture: “As You Like It”; an “Indian 
Rhapsody” by Paul Miersch; a symphonic poem, “Edris,” by 
Frederic Grant Gleason; an overture, “In the Sunny South” by 
Henry Schoenefeld; two Negro Idyls by Henry F. Gilbert; a 
“Pickaninny” serenade by Rudolph Aronson, and songs by Louis 
R. Dressler, Arthur Foote and Margaret R. Lang. 

The program affords an early illustration of the “darky” tinge 
that began to color musical composition in America at this time, 
reflecting the example of Antonin Dvorak, then and for several 
years previous at the head of the National Conservatory of 
Music. Quoting again from The Pianist: 


. .. If judgment were to be passed on what was heard at this con- 
cert as results of Dr. Dvorak’s “negro melody” theories it would hardly 
be favorable. The strongest and most interesting work of the evening 
was Mr. Gleason’s symphonic poem, which, in pictorial beauty and 
variety of effects accomplished, was equal to any work ever produced at 
these concerts. Mr. Miersch’s “Indian Rhapsody” made the hit of the 
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evening and is likely to be heard elsewhere. It is written on motifs de- 
rived from the songs and dances of the Ute Indians, and displays much 


originality and ingenuity of treatment. 

In this season the growth of the society had become such as 
to warrant the publication of a monthly Bulletin, for circulation 
among the members. The Bulletin of January, 1897, which was 
the first issue, mentions a Treasurer’s report of all bills paid and 
balance on hand of $1,327.35, with dues unpaid amounting to 
$1,860. The President is quoted as saying in this connection, 
however, that “the Manuscript Society enjoyed the remarkable 
record of never having closed a year of its work since its organiza- 
tion with any member still in arrears for dues.” 

Perhaps the most significant matter in the January issue was 
contained in the report of the meeting of the Board of Directors 
in December. The editor states: ‘The matters of the most 
pressing importance brought before the Board were the difficulties 
of the Music and Private Meetings Committees in obtaining a 
sufficient choice of suitable manuscripts for performance. Mr. 
Marzo, chairman of the latter committee was especially urgent 
that some means be devised for stimulating composers to submit 
works for the private meetings.” The New York members were 
found to be less responsive than those from a distance. 

In this paragraph may be found the crucial difficulty which 
baffled all efforts to overcome it and added greatly to the serious 
problems that finally caused the disintegration of the organization. 
A new By-Law was adopted at a meeting of the Board of Directors 
whereby: 

Unpublished compositions by members of other societies of Ameri- 
can composers may at the discretion of the music committee be placed 
on the programs of the public concerts and private meetings of this 
Society, provided that such other societies, in the opinion of this Board, 
are devoted to advancing the interests of musical composition in 
America. 

This action was intended more especially to permit works of 
members of the Philadelphia and Chicago Manuscript Societies to 
be eligible for performance, and to establish a certain reciprocity 
between the three societies. As a matter of fact, it did little to 
solve the problems of the society, which became more serious for 
other reasons, as will appear. 
* * 


These two societies, in Philadelphia and Chicago, by affording 
a hearing to productions of the works of composers in or near their 
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respective localities, contributed in no small degree to the general 
interest in composition throughout the country. 

The Manuscript Music Society of Philadelphia was founded 
in 1892, largely through the efforts of William W. Gilchrist,'! who 
was its first President. Associated with him on the official board 
of management were Hugh A. Clarke, Mus. Doc., Vice-President; 
Philip H. Goepp, Secretary; Edward G. McCollin, Treasurer; E. 
M. Zimmerman, Librarian, and Messrs. Thomas A. Becket, 
Michael H. Cross, Charles H. Jarvis, and Massah M. Warner, 
Directors. Membership was divided into three classes: Com- 
posers, Professional Musicians, and Associate Members. Pro- 
grams of all the concerts and private meetings during the early 
years of the Society are not available. A record of the list of 
works performed during the season 1898-99, however, shows 24 
composers represented in 71 different compositions of all sorts 
and sizes, including those on the programs of public concerts. 
Programs in later years, coming beyond the limits of this chronicle, 
show much chamber music—sonatas, trios, quartets, quintets, etc. 
A report of the Board of Direction of the Society for the year 
ending October, 1899, notes two achievements, viz.: two public 
concerts given in the one year, and a conference of the various 
American composer clubs held under its auspices, having as object 
an agreement looking toward the mutual performance of composi- 
tions by all the societies. 

In October, 1899, Mr. Frank G. Cauffman succeeded Mr. 
Gilchrist as President and minor changes took place in subordinate 
offices. During the following year a prize offered for a composi- 
tion of chamber music was won by Mr. William Berwald, of 
Syracuse, by a piano Quintet, which received its initial perform- 
ance at a public concert, November 20, 1901. 

A Report of the Board of Direction for the season 1908-1909 
contains the following statements pertaining to the purpose of the 
Manuscript Societies in general, and to the work of the Philadelphia 
Society in particular: 

We must here consider two opposite points of view: the one, that 
every composer of merit naturally finds a hearing unaided; the other, 


1William Wallace Gilchrist, b. Jersey City, N. J.; d. Easton, Pa., Dec. 20, 1916, 
received his entire musical training from Dr. Hugh A. Clarke, in Philadelphia, where his 
whole life was spent, and exerted a powerful influence. Organizer and conductor for 
forty years of the Mendelssohn Club, conductor of the Philadelphia Symphony Or- 
chestra, President of the Musical Art Club, vocal teacher at the Philadelphia Academ 
from 1882, a prolific composer of works of large proportions, choral and orchestral, muc 
chamber music, many songs, anthems, etc. He was awarded the prize of $1,000 by the 
Cincinnati Festival Association in 1882 for his setting of the 46th Psalm; he also won 
two prizes offered by the Abt Singing Society of Philadelphia, and three prizes offered 
by the Mendelssohn Glee Club of New York. 
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that there is a continuing need of encouragement of true composition 
of the kind that lacks a commercial brand. We believe that there is no 
doubt which way history points in this question... . 

In America we have no patronage of princes, no public endowment 
for composers. If a Schubert and a Mozart could languish in Vienna for 
lack of response, with all the aids we have recounted, it is clear that 
American composers need at least the stay and strength that comes 
— their own coéperation and from association with sympathetic music- 
overs. ... 

The Manuscript Music Society of Philadelphia has in the seventeen 
years of its existence attained a prestige and a reputation which is second 
to none in America.... The career of the Society has been unbroken 
by deficits or disruptive episodes, a record which is unique. In these 
later years a Symphony Orchestra of the first rank has been established 
here and has lent its service to the public performance of works that 
were in almost every instance first produced by the Society. The list 
embraces symphonies, concertos, symphonic poems, and other forms. . . . 

The society continued its activity with general uniformity in 
the excellence of its programs, a number of which were given with 
the assistance of the Philadelphia Orchestra, for a period of some 
twenty years, during the greater part of which Mr. Nicholas Douty! 
was the efficient President. 

It is not strange that in what is possibly the nearest approach 
to a thoroughly American city the interests of the American com- 
poser should have been fostered with greater stability of effort and 
continuity of purpose than can be said of the other Manuscript 
Societies. 

The Manuscript Society of Chicago was organized at a meeting 
held on July 6, 1896, with the following officers: 

President, Frederick Grant Gleason; Ist Vice-President, 
Robert Goldbeck; 2nd Vice-President, Peter C. Lutkin; Recording 
Secretary, Jessie L. Gaynor; Corresponding Secretary, Clarence 
Dickinson; Treasurer, Henry Schoenefeld; Librarian, Mrs. B. S. 
Young. The Board of Directors chosen consisted of Clarence 
Eddy, Adolf Koelling, Adolf Weidig, Harold E. Knapp, and 
William H. Sherwood. 

It was moved that “the Constitution and By-Laws of the 
Manuscript Society of New York be considered article by article. 
After consideration and such changes as were deemed expedient it 
was moved that they be adopted.” 

There were five classes of membership: Active, Professional, 
Associate, Honorary and Life. Among the Active members were 
Rossetter G. Cole, John A. Carpenter, C. C. Converse, W. W. 
Gilchrist, Leopold Godowsky, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach; among the 


1Material for this sketch of the Manuscript Society of Philadelphia has been 
kindly furnished by Mr. Douty. 
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Professional members, Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, L. Gaston Gott- 
schalk, Bernhard Listemann. Associate members included Clay- 
ton F. Summy and other local laymen. The list of Honorary 
members contains the names of Arrigo Boito, Teresa Carrefio, 
Emma Englemann, Edvard Grieg, Alexander Guilmant, E. 
Humperdinck, Jules Massenet, Josef Rheinberger, Camille Saint- 
Saéns, C. Villiers Stanford, Johann Strauss and Theodore Thomas. 
The one Life member was R. C. Clowry, President of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, whose wife was an Active member. 

The financial resources of the Society were never such as to 
allow the undertaking of concerts with orchestra, and apparently 
little publicity was given to the music and musical performances 
at the meetings. 

In 1899 William H. Sherwood succeeded Mr. Gleason as 
President, and Adolf Weidig became First Vice-President. In 
1901, Mr. Arne Oldberg (b. Youngstown, Ohio, 1874) became 
President. Mr. Gleason succeeded Mr. Oldberg to the Presidency 
in 1903; his death, however, on December 6, 1903, marked the 
close of the society’s activities save for the concert given in his 
memory on March 2, 1904. He was regarded as the “‘life of the 
society” from its beginning, and when he resigned in 1899, the 
organization became less active.' On January 10, 1920, the 
members of the last Official Board of Directors voted to turn 
over the balance of funds remaining in the treasury, amounting 
to $350.00, to the Music Teachers National Association as a 
Gleason Memorial Fund. With this transfer the Manuscript 
Society of Chicago disbanded.” 


* * 
* 


The close of the season 1896-97 saw the Manuscript Society 
of New York at the height of its prosperity. It was marked by 
the termination of the administration of President Gerrit Smith 
and the election of Reginald DeKoven as his successor. 


1Frederic Grant Gleason (b. Dec. 17, 1848, Middletown, Conn., d. Dec. 6, 1903, 
Chicago) was the Founder of the Manuscript Society of Chicago and a veritable champion 
of the cause of the American composer. He wrote (American Art Journal, Oct. 8, 1891): 
“T include under the general designation of American composers those who, even though 
of foreign birth, have made themselves one with us, in thought, feeling and sympathy, 
while under the term ‘foreigners’ I intend to designate those who though living among 
us, ure not of us, and do not share our hopes and aspirations for the musical future of 
this country.” 


?Material for this sketch of the Manuscript Society of Chicago has been kindly 
furnished by Mr. Walter Keller, who was Recording Secretary from 1899 to its end. 
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The subject of the American composer had already become 
one for heated discussion in musical circles. In the Bulletin for 
June, 1897, the editor, Mr. Frederick R. Burton, a Harvard grad- 
uate with highest honors in music, afterwards a critic on the N. Y. 
Sun, wrote: 

In certain directions there is an unfortunate tendency to expect too 
much of the Manuscript Society, to believe that it ought to accomplish the 
impossible. The society, in the eight years of its existence, has never lost 
sight of its purpose and objects, and it can boast a remarkable degree of 
success in progressing toward them. It has inspired American com- 
posers, hitherto unknown and struggling against unmerited neglect, to 
sincere endeavor; it has introduced them to the public by performing their 
works. It has established a standard of composition among American 
composers which never existed before. It has aroused an admirable 
emulation among the younger composers to strive toward the attain- 
ment of that standard. It has dignified the American composer, even if it 
has not established a definite school of American Music, and it has dis- 

layed to the world, as no other agency has or can, the possibilities that 
ie within the more or less distant reach of the American composer. . . . 


An urgent appeal was made for larger membership and more 
sympathetic support on the part of musicians and the general 
public, in a circular letter of October 12, 1898. At about the 
same time an announcement was made of a “‘Change in Policy” 
of the administration to the extent of allowing repetitions of suc- 
cessful works previously performed at the public concerts and also 
permitting the use of compositions by distinguished European 
composers who had accepted invitations as Honorary Members 
of the society. In the December Bulletin announcement is made 
of “an important action” indicating a further relaxation in the 
stringency of the rules governing the programs of the society in 
providing “‘that its scope should be broadened to recognize the 
achievements of American composers of acknowledged position” 
irrespective of their membership in the society. 

A glance through the list of composers whose works were 
eligible for repetition in connection with the “Change in Policy” 
above mentioned, brings to mind the name of one who has been 
called the most distinguished American composer as conspicuous 
by its absence. The attitude of Edward Alexander MacDowell 
towards the work of the Manuscript Society was in keeping 
with his frequently expressed and well-known conviction that 
American compositions should be heard and judged, not in a 
group by themselves, but in association with others by represen- 
tative European composers. The Manuscript Society at the time 
of MacDowell’s coming to New York repeatedly sought, by the 
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personal appeals of its President and other influential members, 
to gain his interest and active support, but without success. 

To obtain MacDowell’s recognition and active participation 
in the affairs of the society, and in hopes of realizing the objects 
he conceived possible of attainment, a change in its name and other 
features of its work was brought about at the Annual Meeting in 
May, 1899, by the adoption of a new Constitution and By-Laws, 
whereby the organization became The American Society of 
Musicians and Composers, and only two classes of membership 
were provided for, viz. Professional and Associate. 

Incidentally, it is interesting to note, the Constitution men- 
tions as one of the objects of the society, “when circumstances 
shall permit, to establish a system of benevolent insurance for 
the aid and relief of its members.” 

A Prospectus dated September 30, 1899, reads: 


To all former members of the Manuscript Society and Musicians 
generally throughout the United States:—The Society of American 
Musicians and Composers has been organized to succeed the Manuscript 
Society of New York, and to continue its work of fostering the interests 
of American composers on a more liberal plan than was possible under 
the policy of the latter organization. As far as conditions in this country 
allow, the new Society is based upon the methods of the Allgemeine 
Deutsche Musik-Verein of Germany, and the Société des Compositeurs 
Frangais of France, which in their respective countries have effected such 
important results in the introduction and development of native com- 
posers. The change of name for the American Society has been adopted 
with every regard for the sentimental attachment to the old title, but 
also with reference to the large policy contemplated for the future, and in 
necessary deference to the views of many eminent and representative 
American musicians whose sympathy and support it was impossible to 
secure without that change. 

The purpose of the Society . . . is to advance the cause of musical 
composition in America, by offering to every composer an opportunity 
for the performance of his or her works under the best conditions. 


Notwithstanding the promise of important accomplishments given 
by this Prospectus, the actual results proved to be not only barren 
as to the music produced but unfortunately detrimental to the 
welfare and prestige of the society. So far as it has been possible 
to ascertain, there was no public concert given during the season 
(1899-1900), and there were but three private meetings. 

Without attempting to discuss the peculiar difficulties en- 
countered in an administration committed to a policy sponsoring 
the mixed programs of native and foreign music which resulted, 
obviously alien to the primary object of the society to which the 
majority of the governing body had for many years been devoted, 
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it will suffice to record the simple fact of the resignation of Edward 
MacDowell, early in February, 1900. There was much heated 
comment upon this event, notably in the Musical Courier of 
February 7 and later dates, calling upon MacDowell for an ex- 
planation of his position. Much of this is interesting reading, but 
for present purposes it must suffice to quote MacDowell’s own 
statement of his standpoint in regard to the matter of programs 
of exclusively American compositions. This is given in his own 
words in a letter written to the President of American Music 
Clubs assembled at St. Louis at about this time. He said: 

If our musical societies would agree never to give concerts com- 
posed exclusively of American works, but on the other hand, would 
make it a rule never to give a concert without at least one American 
composition on the program, I am sure that the result would justify my 
position in the matter. 


Following MacDowell’s resignation activities of the Society 
of American Musicians and Composers were suspended until the 
annual meeting held on May 21, 1900, at which, as stated in the 
Prospectus for the season 1900-1901, the society reverted to its 
old and cherished title of ““The Manuscript Society of New York,” 
an action “which has met the practically universal wishes of its 
old and faithful members everywhere, and which it is believed 
will incite them to new sympathy with its objects.” 

The election of officers at this meeting resulted in the choice 
of Frank Damrosch as President, with John L. Burdett, 1st Vice- 
President, and Bruno Oscar Klein, 2nd Vice-President. Notwith- 
standing a “General Appeal” issued to revive interest in the 
society, and an abandonment of the “purely manuscript idea in 
the selection of compositions for its programs,” the new adminis- 
tration made little or no progress. 

At the annual meeting in 1901 under the presidency of John 
L. Burdett, it was decided, as a “‘measure calculated to arouse 
the widest interest among the musicians of the whole country, 
to elect a Board of Directors to number if necessary as many as 
forty or fifty of the most prominent and highly distinguished 
musicians of the United States, in order that their assistance may 
be called upon in the contribution of manuscripts of the highest 
grade for the concerts of the year, and in associating themselves 
personally in the social side of the society’s work.” This last re- 
sort, however, failed to gain the desired results and hence activities 
were limited to the occasional private meetings at the National 
Arts Club, 37 West 34th Street, and at Wanamaker’s store, 
which became more and more decidedly social affairs. 
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Following Mr. Burdett’s administration Mr. Frank L. Sealy 
became President, but it had already become evident that the 
society’s hold on life was very precarious, successive administra- 
tions of oxygen having failed in their effects, so that final cessation 
of its functions may be simply stated as happening at an unknown 
time from various unknown causes. 
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IRISH CHARACTERISTICS 
IN OUR OLD SONG SURVIVALS 


By ANNA BLANCHE McGILL 
| Wer and Scottish elements in the Old World ballads 


and other traditional songs, surviving in the United States, 

have been much discussed. Irish notes have had less atten- 
tion. Yet here, too, is a fruitful field for students. Dr. Louise 
Pound, in her “American Songs and Ballads,” gleans from it. A 
recent publication, “‘British Ballads from Maine,” includes many 
songs in which the “Irish element is very strong and very old.” 
Likewise illustrative is the collection made by Josephine McGill 
in the Kentucky Mountains. This collection includes engaging 
and important melodies and literary texts, Irish in flavor or 
association. 

Both scenes and conditions of the collector’s quest bore close 
resemblance to those in Old World haunts of folk-lorists: the 
Border, where Sir Walter Scott and the Ettrick Shepherd found 
rich booty of minstrelsy, and the Ballyhoura mountains where 
Dr. P. W. Joyce amassed his “Old Irish Folk-Musie and Songs.” 
With a few touches of local color changed, the descriptions of Dr. 
George Petrie’s adventures in the Island of Aran among those 
who “had music” and those of Josephine McGill among the 
Kentucky highlanders who “follow music” or “follow singing’ 
are almost identical: the cabin setting; the old man or woman with 
long memories; the beautiful youth or maid, or perhaps a group of 
singing children; and, listening attentively, the collector jotting 
down air and words, repeated for the ballad-hunter’s joy and 
notation. 

To hear so far from the lands of their origin some “hurtin 
tune like The Forsaken Girl or Babes in the Woods, some romantic 
ballad like The Mantle of Green or The Mermaid, was a constant 
source of beguilement and piquing interest. Once a young voice 
was heard carolling up the creek-bed and an aged woman remarked: 
“That’s Kron Patrick singing.” Speculation might well be 
whetted as to ancestry of song and singer. 


on” Tue Musicat QuaRTERLY, July, 1917: “Following Music,” by Josephine 
eGill. 
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Such speculation becomes absorbing, as does the tracing of 
kinships with Old World originals. The types which have sur- 
vived repay study. Dramatic and melodramatic stories like those 
of Lord Thomas, John and William, Lord Randal naturally im- 
press a mountain people whose annals have been darkened by 
feud, flood, and other tragedies. Likewise of lasting charm are 
many songs, fragrant with quaint sentiment in tune or text or both. 
It is but natural that these should stir pulses in which lingers the 
Irish blood, so quick with laughter and tears, so vibrant with 
tender feeling. 

Among the traditional songs in this vein one of the most 
interesting on many counts in the Josephine McGill collection is 
The Forsaken Girl, with its appealing words and air. Its Old 
World associations are easy to trace. In “‘Moffat’s Minstrelsy of 
Ireland” it appears thus: As I Went a-Walking One Morning in 
Spring. Dean Christie’s “Traditional Ballad Airs,” Vol. II, 
records it as The Poor Stranger. Christie notated it from the 
singing of an Irish widow in Glasgow in 1851. As I’m a Poor 
Stranger, Dr. P. W. Joyce included it in his “Old Irish Folk- 
Music and Songs” and in his “Ancient Irish Music,”’ where he 
said the air and words were printed for the first time. Dr. Joyce 
added: “I have been familiar with them all my life.” In the 
South of Ireland they have long been known. 

The Kentucky tune differs from those of Old World collectors; 
but it possesses even more Celtic melancholy than they. And one 
may indeed fancy that the words gained prestige among the early 
newcomers to America, who sometimes poignantly felt their réles 
of exiles from Erin. Below are printed in sequence the Joyce 
and McGill versions: 


I’m a Poor Stranger (Joyce) 


I walked out one morning so early in spring, 
To hear the small birds whistle and the nightingales sing, 
It was all at a distance I heard a sad moan: 

“T am a poor strange girl and far from my home. 
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O William, O William, it’s for your sake alone, 
That I left my poor father and mother to mourn, 
That I left my poor father and mother to mourn, 
I am a poor strange girl and far from my home. 


O don’t you remember last Saturday night, 

The words that you said as you sat by my side? 

You told me you loved me, your heart lay in my breast, 
That unless we got married, you never could rest. 


T'll build me a castle on yon mountain high, 
Where the wild geese can see me as they do pass by, 


Where the turtle-dove can hear me and help me to mourn, 
For I am a poor strange girl and far from my home.” 


The Forsaken Girl (McGill) 


As I was a-walking one morning in spring, 
To hear the birds whistle and the nightingales sing, 
I heard a fair lady a-making great moan: 

“T’m a poor stranger and far from my own.” 


And as I drew near her I made a low jie [bow], 

I asked her for pardon for making so free, 

My heart it relented to hear to her moan, 

Saying: “I’m a poor stranger and far from my own.” 


T'll build my love a cottage at the end of this town, 
Where lords, dukes and earls shall not pull it down; 
If the boys they should ask you what makes you live alone, 
You can tell them you're a stranger and far from your own. 


This damsel, most deject and miserable, has won sympathy enough 
through many lands and generations to console her, if possible, for 
her lover’s slights. Meanwhile, as The Happy Stranger, she 
appears in Cecil Sharp’s “‘Folk-Songs of England,” where a version 
from Hampshire presents her in a cheery major tune, sung alle- 
gretto. The four stanzas relate a rapid courtship, capped by a 
chivalrous pledge and a climax of wedding bells: 
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My heart’s blood to save you I'd willingly spill. . .. 


T’ll strive to ease and relieve your sad moan, 
And straightway conduct you safe back to your home. 


And now they are married and no longer roam, 
We hope they’re both happy and safe in their home. 


Inttle Sparrow is another Kentucky survival which charms 
mountaineers and others because of its engaging tune and text 
and its romantic note. Here again is a song which may be linked 
with Old World measures. The Irish Folk-Song Society (Vol. IV, 
p. 33, and Vol. VIII, p. 16) records similar versions. Dr. Joyce’s 
“Old Irish Folk-Song and Music” includes two, with stanzas 
closely akin to one of the most delightful in the McGill collection. 
Reporting a similar text from West Virginia, Young Ladies, 
Professor John Harrington Cox says that the lines are related to 
the famous Scottish Waly, Waly, which may be traced to the early 
eighteenth century. Even then it was regarded as old. Here 
is the tune: 


Little Sparrow (McGill) 


and thus run the words of the Kentucky Little Sparrow (McGill) : 


Come all ye fair and tender ladies, 

Take warning how you court young men; 
They are like a star in the cloudy morning, 
They first appear and then they’re gone. 


They tell to you some lovely story, 

They swear to you their love is true; 

Then away they’ll go and court some other, 
And that’s the love they have for you. 


I wish I were some little sparrow, 
And I had wings and I could fly; 
I would fly away to my false lover, 
And while he’d talk I’d sit and cry. 


But I am not a little sparrow, 

I have no wings nor can I fly; 

I will sit down in grief and sorrow, 
And pass my trouble by and bye. 
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I wish I’d known before I courted, 

That love had been so hard to gain; 

I'd have locked my heart with a key of golden, 
And tied it down with a silver pin. 


Young men ne’er cast your eyes on beauty, 
For it’s a thing that will decay; 

The prettiest flowers that grow in the garden, 
They soon will wither and fade away. 


In the last lines of the penultimate stanza—“I’d have locked my 
heart with a key of golden,” etc., readers of contemporary verse 
will recognize charming figures of speech which have so enthralled 
two modern poets, Robert Frost and Padraic Colum, that both— 
the latter perhaps with more right than the former—have appro- 
priated the tropes. 

The air and first lines of Come All Ye Fair Maidens (Joyce) 
follow: 


Come all ye fair maidens, take warning by me, 
And never look up to the top of a tree; 
For the leaves they will wither and the roots they will die; 
And my love has forsak’n me, and sorry am I, 
My dear, sorry am I. 


A similarity in sentiment and figurative language appears in this 
version: 


Fair Maidens’ Beauty Will Soon Fade Away (Joyce) 


My love she was born in the north counterie, 

Where hills and lofty mountains rise up from the sea; 
She’s the fairest young maiden that e’er I did see, 
She exceeds all the maids in the north counterie. 
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My love is as bright as a morning in May, 

My love is as pure as the sweet new-mown hay; 

I love her in my bosom’s core and she fancies me; 
We’re the happiest pair in the north counterie. 

My love is as sweet as the cinnamon tree; 

She clings to me as close as the bark to the tree; 

But the leaves they will wither and the roots will decay, 
And fair maidens’ beauty will soon fade away. 


During early days in South Ireland, where this song was well 
known, Dr. Joyce learned air and words from his father. 

For grace of melody and literary text few songs of its type 
in the Kentucky collection surpass The Mantle of Green, one of 
the treasures of Celtic memories. The direct and unusually com- 
plete narrative sustains a beauty, dignity, cumulative interest. 
With her faithful heart, the heroine stands forth in more ingratiat- 
ing distinctness than marks many capricious creatures of modern 
fiction. No flapper has such permanently endearing charms as 
Nancy may boast. Even in a democratic age the fancy kindles at 
the touch of distinction which her regal demeanor and “costly 
fine robes” imply. Dr. Joyce’s title and first stanza vary but 
little from the Kentucky version, which is given in entirety for the 
sake of its little drama and grace of narration: ° 


The Mantle So Green ne 


As I went a-walking one evening in June, 

To view the green fields and the meadows in bloom, 
I espied a young damsel, she appeared like a queen, 
With her costly fine robes and her mantle of green. 


The Mantle of Green (Kentucky Version) 


As I was a-walking one evening in June, 

To view the fair fields and the meadows so green, 
I spied a fair damsel, she looked like a queen, 

In her costly fine robes and her mantle of green. 
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I stood in amazement, I was struck with surprise, 
I thought her an angel had fallen from the skies, 
Her eyes like a diamond, her cheeks like a rose, 
She was one of the fairest that nature composed. 


Says I: “My pretty fair miss, if you'll come with me, 
We will join us in wedlock and married we’ll be. 

T'll dress you in rich attire, you'll appear like a queen 
In your costly fine robes and your mantle of green.” 


She answered me: “Kind sir, you must be refused, 
For I'll wed with no man, you must me excuse. 

To the green hills I’ll wander, to shun all men’s view, 
For the man that I love lies in famed Waterloo.” 


“Well, since you’re not married, tell us your love’s name, 
For I’ve been in battle and I might know his name.” 
“Draw near to my garment, it’s there to be seen, 
His name is embroidered on my mantle of green.” 


In raising her mantle, there I did behold 

His name and his surname in letters of gold, 

Young William O’Reilly it appeared to my view, 
“He was my chief comrade in famed Waterloo. 


We fought for victory where bullets did fly, 

On the far field of Norvan your true love does lie, 

We fought for three days till the fourth afternoon, 

He received his death summons the fourteenth of June. 


As he was a-dying I heard his last cry, 

Saying: ‘Here lovely Nancy, contented I die.’ 
Now peace is declared and the truth I'll declare, 
This is your love’s token, this ring that I wear.” 


She stood in amazement, the paler she grew, 

She flew from my arms with a heart full of woe, 
“To the green hills I’ll wander for the lad that I love.” 
“Rise up, loving Nancy, your grief I’ll remove. 


It was I, lovely Nancy, it was I won your heart, 
Down in your father’s garden the day we did part, 
In my arms I held you and you looked like a queen, 
In your costly fine robes and your mantle of green.” 


This couple got married, I’ve heard people say, 

With rich nobles to attend them on their wedding day; 
“Now peace is proclaimed and the wars are all o’er, 

You are welcome to my arms, loving Nancy, once more.” 


Heard in an isolated mountain cabin, so remote from the world- 
renowned historic scene, the allusion to Waterloo is singularly 
arresting. Perhaps the reference has been all the more impressive 
because the mountain singer who first brought the ballad to these 
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parts and many of his listeners were of the same strain as the great 
general who defeated Napoleon at “famed Waterloo.” 

The lover’s subterfuge in The Mantle of Green is a favorite 
method used throughout the ballads to test the heroine’s fidelity. 
There is a note of Celtic mischief in the device, which fascinates 
the hearers of these quaint pieces. The trick could appeal to no 
audiences but those with a special relish for such fooling, such 
mischievous theatricality in the surprise ending. The absurd, yet 
apparently diverting, ruse provides the climax in many of the 
much-loved ballads of returned soldiers and sailors. Invariably 
the hero disguises his identity to prove the heroine’s constancy. 
The damsel in the case never seems to have any doubt that her 
“true love in the army” or on the ocean has steadfastly held her 
image in his faithful breast. Contrary to a cynical social philoso- 
phy, absence has kept hearts fond. Both army and navy live 
down in these old songs the ill repute which some faithless rovers 
have given to them. John Riley, who, in the Appalachian ranges 
sometimes appears as George Reilly, seems to have been one of 
these constant lovers whose loyalty won its reward. After five 
years’ voyaging, he renews his suit to the comely damsel he left 
behind him. True to type, she at first fails to recognize him and 
refuses him for the sake of her own Riley: 

My heart’s with him, I can’t forget him, 
Although I ne’er shall see him more. 


Then follows the comforting revelation of identity: 


“Kind miss,” said he, “don’t boast on Riley, 
Nor neither grieve your heart full sore; 
For I’m the man you once called Riley, 
You thought you never would see more. 


We'll sail the ocean; by promotion 

I have great riches laid in store; 

No longer tarry, Love, let’s marry—” 
“God bless you, Riley, forevermore.” 


Herbert Hughes, Dr. Joyce, and other collectors found echoes 
of this song, with variations on the hero’s name. The heroine 
is not named; but there is a temptation to believe that Celtic 
tenderness beat in her veins. Yet, after all, maidens of her race 
had no monopoly of constancy, according to the witness of these’ 
ancient song-stories. The Turkish Lady, one of the most popular 
of the ballad heroines, waited seven years for the return of Lord 
Bateman whom she had freed from the “cold iron bands” of 
her father’s prison. When he failed her, she went after him— 
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conforming to the custom of other determined heroines, especially 
those of the Jackero ballads reported below. However, not to 
detract from the enduring affection of Turkish maidens, those who 
wish to make a case for the conspicuous fidelity of Celtic heroines 
may be gratified to find that in a West Virginia version of The 
Turkish Lady, reported by Professor John Harrington Cox, one 
line runs: “Since I have met this Irish lady”—an interesting 
example of how legend accumulates around a figure, once a nucleus 
of prestige is attained. 

Dr. Joyce and other scholars record several sailor ballads 
which are somewhat related to these Riley or Reilly songs, either 
by detail of the story or by occasional lines. Professor Cox con- 
nects his West Virginia finds with The Constant Damsel, recorded 
in a little Dublin song-book of 1791. The title of the Dublin air is 
an apt characterization of the heroine in the Kentucky group, 
variously known as Jackero, Jack Monroe, or Jack the Sailor. 
Under these names, and also as Jackie Frazure or Frazier, the song 
is widely known in Great Britain. The first lines usually run: 
“There was a rich merchant in London did dwell.” This parent 
is sometimes a silk merchant or a wealthy one. He makes stern 
objection to the sailor-sweetheart upon whom the daughter has 
placed her “heart’s delight.” In one version he gives the lover 
forty shillings to speed him on his way. He threatens his daughter 
with the dungeon. But, as usual, “love laughs at locksmiths” as 
well as at stony-hearted parents. The devoted damsel resolves to 
follow Jackie, even though he has landed “‘in the wars of Germany.” 
She proceeds to the tailor and, “‘dressed in men’s array,” tries to 
persuade the captain to take her aboard. There is some demur: 


Your waist it is too slender, your fingers are too small, 
Your cheeks too red and rosy to face the cannon’s ball. 


On the contrary, she assures him, “It never makes me tremble to 
see ten thousand fall.”” The captain then asks her name and the 
mountain versions tell that: 


She smiled all in her countenance, 
“They call me Jackero.” 


The end of her gallant adventure is the discovery of Jackie among 
the wounded. But, undaunted, she picks him up, carries him 
to a physician—and again, marriage bells, merrily anticipated by 
the delightful and varying refrains: 


Sing high and sing low and sing lay the lily low; 
O lily, lily, lily, O lily, lily O. 
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A similar story recurs in books of Irish song. Dr. Joyce gives 
a foreshortened one, of much charm in tune and text: ’T’was Down 
in the Meadows. The first part of the air borrows from Limerick’s 
Lamentation to which, as Dr. Joyce reminds us, Thomas Moore 
wrote When Cold in the Earth: 


The first stanzas present Polly down in the meadows, milking 
her cow and singing: “‘O that the wars were all over!” When a 
swain proposes to her, she speaks up as in another British version 
and as in the Kentucky survival: 


*°Tis straight to some tailor I'll quickly away, 
And I'll dress myself out in a young man’s array, 
And, like a bold sailor so neat and so trim, 

I'll venture my life for George, our great king.” 
And she sang that the wars were all o’er, 
Crying: “Oh, that the wars were all o’er!” 


The hero is blood-brother of the youth celebrated in the Kentucky 
song-story of the Jackero group: 

Young Johnny came from Ireland, 

Young Johnny came from shore, 

Young Johnny came from Ireland 

To where he’d been before. 

Entertaining as are words and airs of this type, and interesting 
because their vitality has borne them across years and seas, 
while oblivion has swallowed innumerable other ditties, still more 
important is the history of several fine old ballads of higher literary 
and musical prestige, such as Fair Margaret and Sweet William, 
Lord Randal, The Turkish Lady, The Greenwood Side, The Gypsie 
Laddie. The New World versions of these and many others have 
been traced to English or Scottish sources, but several may be 
linked to Irish originals or associations. Irish melodies have 
often been the “wings of song” which have carried some of the 
loveliest of these down the centuries. This may explain the charm 
of certain ballads for mountaineers of Irish strain, whose ancestors 
may have sung the ancient Celtic airs. 

Fair Margaret and Sweet William, one of the Kentucky high- 
lander’s favorites, is sung to various tunes and shows variations 
in text. Josephine McGill compared these with Old World 
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versions and was interested to find that one, reported by Dean 
Christie in his “Traditional Ballad Airs,” Vol. I, was sung to an 
ancient pentatonic air. For over a hundred years it was sung to 
Curragh of Kildare. Petrie’s “‘Ancient Minstrelsy of Ireland” has 
a note on this dramatic and touching ballad. 

Buchan’s “Scotch, English and Irish Old Ballads” records a 
broadside copy of Lord Thomas and Fair Annet, traditional in 
Ireland and Scotland, and dating to the time of Charles II. The 
drama, romance and fascinating musical settings of the ballad 
endear it throughout the mountains, where it is widely known as 
Lord Thomas, Fair Ellender, and The Brown Girl. 

Another romantic ballad much in favor is The Gypsie Laddie. 
This gay lilt is one of the far-wandering songs, known throughout 
the Appalachian ranges as well as in the British Isles. Its glamour 
for hosts of listeners is due to the suggestions of magic personality 
in the various texts, centering around Gypsy Davy, Gypsy Daisey, 
or the Two Gypsies from the North of the Kentucky version, who 


Sang so neat and so complete, 
It charmed the heart of the lady O. 


Legend identifies the original heroine as the wife of the Earl of 
Cassilis. But whatever her name and “hame,” her sprightly 
romance has become a rich resource for imaginative writers who, 
according to their needs, weave it into their stories. Maristan 
Chapman, the Tennessee novelist, quoted one version of the ballad 
in The Happy Mountain. Stella Benson used another in Some 
Pipers and a Dancer. An antique manuscript in the Edinburgh 
Museum contains a version, “The Wraggle Taggle Gypsies.”” In 
his “Old Irish Folk-Music and Song” Dr. P. W. Joyce prints a 
snatch, entitled The Gipsies Came to Lord M ’s Gate, and 


adds a note: “In the district around Newtownards, a version of 
the Scotch ballad, The Gypsies cam’ to our Lord’s Yett, was sung 
to this Irish air’’: 


In her mountain experiences Josephine McGill was much 
entertained by the charm which sea-pieces have for the inland 
dwellers among high peaks and steep valleys. Whether this re- 
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sults from racial nostalgia for ancestral island homes or from the 
fascination exerted by the unfamiliar—and some of these people 
have never seen a railroad—the fact remains that ocean-travel 
figures in several of the mountaineer’s best-loved songs. The senti- 
mental Jack the Sailor, Jackero, Young Johnny Came From Ireland, 
are examples. But more interesting are the delightful and vigor- 
ous tunes, The Merry Golden Tree, The Golden Willow Tree, The 
Sweet Trinity, Sir Walter Raleigh Sailing in the Lowlands Low— 
to cite some of the Old World and New World names of these 
ringing measures. ‘“‘Folk-Songs of the Kentucky Mountains” 
(Josephine McGill) includes among these lusty maritime favorites 
The Mermaid, which begins with a fine forthright narrative, 
followed by a resonant chorus: 


Last Friday morning as we set sail 

Not very far from land, 

We all espied a fair Mermaid 

With a comb and a glass in her hand. 
The stormy winds do blow, blow, blow, 
And the raging seas how they roar, 
And us three sailors climbing to the top, 
And the land all a-lying down below. 


To hear this antique fable of Mermaid or Lorelei sung in a moun- 
tain-locked region gives the hearer a thrill and he wonders what 
long atavistic memories lent gusto to the rendering. 

Far more in character seems the presentation which Dr. P. W. 
Joyce recorded. The Irish Mermaid recounts the visit of a siren 
to a ship in the moonlight and the enchantment wrought upon 
captain and crew, who fell into a trance while the charmer escaped 
—to the dismay of the company, though neither the gay tune nor 
the humor of the words suggests that they were utterly desolate: 


The Mermaid (Joyce) 


O were my men drunk or were my men mad, 

Or were my men drowned in care—O, 

When they let her escape, which made us all sad? 
And the sailors all wished she was there—O there, 
And the sailors all wished she was there. 
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By the time this ballad arrived in Kentucky, it had lost such verses 
as these. There had apparently been a foreshortening or a speed- 
ing up of the story to the catastrophe of the storm, which was wont 
to follow the portentous, if diverting, appearance of sirens. 

In her valuable American Songs and Ballads, Dr. Louise 
Pound holds with other authorities that many songs known 
throughout this country show derivation from or reference to 
Ireland. The tune of Yankee Doodle is one of the most famous of 
this type, though certain disputants question this claim. Since 
colonial times, says Dr. Pound, “folk-songs have been brought 
over by nearly every influx of newcomers. Immigrants from 
Ireland especially have brought over many songs.” One “classic”’ 
from this source, much adapted and disguised, is The Dying Cow- 
boy, which began its career in the British Isles in the 18th century. 
Known in Ireland as The Unfortunate Rake, and elsewhere as The 
Unfortunate Lad, this song of a picturesque if frivolous young 
adventurer exists in many variants, with “changed names and 
localizations.”” But the core of story-interest persists, reaching its 
climax in the approaching death, final bequests and requests, and 
usually the repentance of the once reckless rover. Josephine Mc- 
Gill notated two airs for his brief chronicle and, interestingly 
enough, one tune is even more Irish in mood and movement 
than certain variants recorded on the supposedly native soil of the 
luckless ‘““Rake”’: 


The Dying Cowboy (McGill) 


Often the American collectors have received a thrill in hearing 
this song strangely enriched by a chorus suggestive of a military 
funeral. Such a chorus is interpolated in the version from Wheat- 
land, Wyoming, reported by Dr. Louise Pound: 
Beat your drums lowly, and play your fifes slowly, 
Play the dead march as you bear me along, 
Take me to the graveyard and lay the sod o’er me, 
For I’m a dying cowboy and know I’ve done wrong. 
Equally striking, if not more so, are the lines recorded by Professor 
John Harrington Cox from West Virginia: 


Take me to the prairie and fire a volley o’er me, 
For I’m a young cowboy and dying alone. 
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The note of penitence in these cowboy songs exemplifies the 
occasional ethical values in the “ballets.” Their unknown authors 
had a grim sense of wrong-doing and its consequences. Outside 
the Bible and similar treasuries, the wages of sin have seldom been 
more relentlessly affirmed than in one of Josephine McGill’s versions 
of The Demon Lover, prosaically known in the mountains as The 
House Carpenter. The prophecy of doom in the second stanza 
gains sombreness from contrast with the felicity forfeited by the 
runaway wife: 

What hills, what hills are those, my love, 
That look so white like snow? 

They are the hills of heaven, my love, 
Where we will never go. 


What hills, what hills are yon, my love, 
That look so black and low? 

They are the hills of hell, my love, 
Where you and I must go. 


This sternness is matched by the indictment of infanticide and illicit 
love which marks the climax of The Greenwood Side, named The 
Cruel Mother in Professor Child’s collection: 


“Seven long years you’ve rested well,” 
Alone, alonie O. 

“The rest of your life you’ll spend in hell,” 
Down by the greenwood sidey O. 


One Old World version of this blood-curdling, beautiful ballad 
was long sung to an ancient Gaelic air and was named for its 
poetical refrain, Fine Flowers in the Valley. 

The dour references to hell in The Greenwood Side are offset by 
equally definite allusions to heaven. If the doom in The Green- 
wood Side gains horror from being pronounced by children, the 
suggestions of a happier state in another “hurtin’”’ ballad, Lady 
Gay, owe their poignancy to innocent spokesmen: 


Yonder stands our Saviour dear, 
To Him we must resign. 


It would be unwarranted to claim that the ethical and spiritual 
notes in the ballads, the lovers’ tenderness and fidelity in the 


lighter romantic songs, are legacies from a strictly Irish strain. . 


Yet apparently that strain has left a mark upon the “ballets” 
which have charmed and entertained generations of mountaineers, 
even as it has added gayety, pathos, fancy, to the general store of 
music and poetry cherished in the British Isles and wherever the 
far-wandering British Islanders roam. 
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LOUIS MOREAU GOTTSCHALK, 
AS PORTRAYED BY HIMSELF 


By JOHN TASKER HOWARD 


UTOBIOGRAPHICAL writings are sometimes revelatory, 
and then again, they often prove the opposite. When a 
man knows that he is writing about himself for publication, 

he is likely to paint the picture he wishes his reader to see, and to 
manipulate light and shadow to gain a desired effect. It is seldom 
necessary to turn to deliberate untruth; interpretations of fact, 
rather than its denial, are generally sufficient. 

Under such conditions it is essential that we season our reading 
with the traditional grain of salt, and draw our conclusions from 
the way in which statements are made, rather than from what is 
actually said. Often the manner of writing is fully as illuminating 
as the actual subject matter, for vanity, self-consciousness, or 
perhaps an eagerness to overemphasis will unwittingly reveal them- 
selves to the student who reads between the lines. 

In my opinion, the diary of Louis Moreau Gottschalk' has few 
of these faults. While the author undoubtedly intended some day 
to publish an account of his travels, the notes were written chiefly 
to amuse himself during his long railway journeys, and to provide a 
record through which he himself could re-live the past. The 
absence of self-consciousness is singularly refreshing; the author 
is often introspective, but rarely self-analytical. The reader is 
allowed to do his own reading, and to draw his own conclusions. 

The book is little known today and out of print, which is to be 
regretted, for it undoubtedly shows the real Gottschalk, instead 
of the precious creature of shadowy tradition, the morbidly senti- 
mental composer of The Last Hope; and we find that the supposed 
Gottschalk and the real man are indeed two distinct persons. The 
book also offers a contrast to the absurd paragon of all virtues that 
Octavia Hensel painted a year after Gottschalk’s death,” and we 
may be sure that the author of the diary would have demanded the 
suppression of the wax puppet created by his too well-intentioned 
champion. In his notes Gottschalk wrote down exactly what he 
thought about everything and everybody that passed his way. 

1Notes of a Pianist, by Louis Moreau Gottschalk, edited by Clara Gottschalk, 
translated from the French by Robert E. Peterson: 1881, J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

*Life and Letters of Louis Moreau Gottschalk, by Octavia Hensel: 1870, Oliver 

Ditson Co. 
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If he liked what he saw, he said so without hesitation; if he was 
displeased, he was equally frank. His susceptibility to feminine 
charms was openly confessed, despite the reticence demanded by 
nineteenth-century conventions. 

The book also shows that Gottschalk, as a man, possessed a 
trait apparent to the discriminating student of his music. Super- 
ficially the piano-pieces of Gottschalk are trivial, showy, and frothy, 
a reflection of the Herz type of elaboration and embellishment. 
But they are really considerably more than that. Although 
Gottschalk was a forerunner of Ethelbert Nevin, his work was 
marked by a far deeper poignancy, an aristocratic flair that was 
elegant in the true meaning of the word. 

And so it was with Gottschalk himself, as he is revealed in his 
own pages. An aristocrat by birth and person, he acquired a 
continental background which made him a rare figure in mid- 
century America, and laid him open to thrusts that caused real 
suffering. He was proud of being an American, and he believed 
that his countrymen were superior to Europeans in many direc- 
tions, yet he felt their shortcomings keenly. 

Gottschalk is an important figure in our musical history, for he 
was the first American musician to win fame abroad, to be equipped 
with talents and training that ranked him with the virtuosi and 
salon composers of Europe. He was born in the same year as 
William Mason (1829), but he was a more spectacular figure than 
Mason, more the man of the world, both as musician and human 
being. 

Gottschalk spent so many of his early years abroad that when 
he made his début in New York in 1853 many Americans regarded 
him as a foreigner. In spite of his American birth he had acquired 
a European label, and he was accordingly successful in attracting 
audiences to his concerts. His heritage, too, smacked of the 
continent, for he was born in New Orleans, from its beginnings one 
of our most cosmopolitan cities, the son of an English Jew who had 
studied medicine in Leipsic, and Aimée Marie de Braslé, a Creole. 

When he went to Paris at thirteen, to study with Hallé, 
Stamaty and Maleden, and later with Berlioz, he came under the 
wing of his aunt, the Comtesse de Lagrange, who took him to the 


inner social circles of Paris. He became a favorite with royalty _ 


and the aristocracy of several countries. 

After eleven years abroad he returned to make his début in 
New York, and although his first concerts were not too successful 
financially, he created a sensation comparable to Jenny Lind’s 
reception a year and a half before. Barnum offered him a contract 
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of $20,000 a year and all expenses, but Gottschalk’s father would 
not allow him to accept it. In the Winter of 1855-6 he gave 
eighty concerts in New York alone. Then he went to the West 
Indies for six years. 

It is at this period that the published diary begins, and the 
reader finds his hero where he really belongs, in the tropics, enjoy- 
ing what he terms “six years foolishly spent, thrown to the wind, 
as if life were infinite, and youth eternal; six years, during which I 
have roamed at random under the blue skies of the tropics, in- 
dolently permitting myself to be carried away by chance, giving a 
concert wherever I found a piano, sleeping wherever the night 
overtook me—on the grass of the savanna, or under the palm-leaf 
roof of a ‘veguero’... .” 

The account continues: 


When I became tired of the same horizon, I crossed an arm of the sea, 
and landed on a neighboring island, or on the Spanish Main.... Some- 
times the idol of an ignorant ‘pueblo,’ to whom I have played some of their 
simple ballads, I have stopped for five, six or eight months among them, 
putting off my departure from day to day, and have at last seriously 
resolved to go no further; or detained in a hamlet where the piano was 
still unknown, by the ties of an affection with which my fingers had 
nothing to do (O rare and blest affections!) I forgot the world, and lived 
only for two large black eyes, which veiled themselves with tears when- 
ever I spoke of beginning again my vagabond course, again living as the 
bird sings, as the flower expands, as the brook flows, forgetful of the past, 
careless of the future. .. . 

Then, seized with a profound disgust of the world and of myself, 
tired, discouraged, suspecting men (and women), I hastened to conceal 
myself in a desert on the extinguished volcano of N , where I 
lived for many months like a cenobite, with no other companion than a 
poor fool I had met on a small island, who attached himself to me, 
followed me everywhere, and loved me with that absurd and touching 
constancy which one only meets with in dogs and madmen.... In the 
midst of this intellectual ruin one thing only survived—his love for music. 
He played upon the violin, and, a singular thing, although insane, he 
understood nothing of the music of the future! 

Perched upon the edge of the crater, on the very top of the mountain, 
my cabin overlooked the whole country. . Every evening I moved my 
piano upon the terrace, and there, in view of the most beautiful scenery 
in the world, which was bathed by the serene and limpid atmosphere of 
the tropics, I played, for myself alone, everything that the scene which 
opened before me inspired. . 

It was there that I composed ‘Réponds moi,’ ‘La Marche des Gi- 
barros,’ ‘Polonia,’ ‘Columbia,’ ‘Pastorella e Cavaliere,’ ‘Jeunesse,’ and 
other unpublished works. I let my fingers run over the keyboard, 
wrapped in contemplation of these marvels, whilst my poor friend, to 
whom I did not listen, divulged to me, with childish loquacity, the high 
destiny to which he proposed to elevate humanity.... I was cured of 
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my wounds, my despair vanished, and soon the sun of the tropics, which 
gilds all things, dreams as well as fruit, gave me back my vagabond life, 
strong and confident. 

I again began to live according to the customs of these primitive 
countries, which, if they are not strictly virtuous, are, in retaliation, 
terribly attractive. I saw again those beautiful “Triguenas,’ with red 
lips, and brown bosoms, ignorant of evil, sinning with frankness, with- 
out fearing the bitterness of remorse. All this is frightfully immoral, 
I know it; but life in the savannas of the tropics, in the midst of a half- 
civilized and voluptuous race, cannot be that of a London cockney, a 
Parisian idler, or an American Presbyterian. 

In the depths of my conscience I heard sometimes a voice which 
recalled me to what I was, to what I ought to be, and imperiously com- 
manded me to return to healthy and active life. But I had permitted 
myself to become by the languor—the far niente—morally benumbed, so 
far that the idea of again appearing before a polished audience seemed to 
me very honestly absurd. For what good? I said to myself. And be- 
sides it is too late; and I continued to live, to sleep, to awaken, to run 
over the savannas on horseback, to listen to the female parrots coquet in 
the guava-trees at sunrise, to the crickets chirp in the fields of sugar-cane 
at nightfall, to smoke my cigar, to cradle myself in my hammock—finally 
to enjoy all the pleasures beyond which the ‘Guogiro’ sees only death, or, 
what is still worse, the feverish agitation of northern society. Here is the 
secret of the atrophy of the Spanish colonies. . . . 

The moralists, I well know, condemn all this; and they are right. 
But poetry is often in antagonism with virtue; and now that I am shiver- 
ing under the icy wind and gray sky of the North, that I hear discussions 
on Erie, Prairie du Chien, Harlem and Cumberland, that I read in the 
newspapers the lists of dead and wounded, the devastation of incendi- 
aries, the abductions and assassinations which are committed on both 
sides [of the Civil War] under the name of retaliation, I find myself 
excusing the demi-savages of the savannas who prefer their poetic bar- 
barism to our barbarous progress. 


The spell was finally broken, by the voice of a concert- 
manager, Strakosch, who offered Gottschalk an engagement for a 
tour of the United States: 


I hesitated an instant, cast a last glance at the past, gave a sigh, and 
signed. The dream was finished—I was saved; but who shall say if in 
this salvage youth and poesy had not been wrecked? Poesy and youth are 
by nature vagabonds; they are butterflies. Shut them up in the cage of 
reason and their transparent wings are broken against the bars of their 
prison. Regulate their flight and you take from them their scope and 
boldness—two qualities which are often found in experience, and whose _ 
loss is not always compensated by maturity of talent. 


So this was the child of the tropics who returned to New York 
in February, 1862, “rescued” from a life of languor and indolence, 
to mingle among the pioneers in the West, to travel amid all the 
hardships of the early railroads, to endure the jibes of the coarse, 
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and to play for people who were interested chiefly in how fast his 
fingers could move on the keyboard! 

He gave so many concerts that he felt the danger of becoming 
an automaton, and he was always frank in noting in his diary his 
opinion of his playing on each occasion. At the end of the first 
season (December, 1862) he wrote: 


I have just finished my last tour of concerts for this season. I have 
given eighty-five concerts in four months and a half. I have travelled 
fifteen thousand miles on the railroad. ... A few weeks more in this way 
and I should have become an idiot! Eighteen hours a day on the rail- 
road! Arrive at seven o’clock in the evening, eat with all speed, appear 
at eight o’clock before the public. The last note finished, rush quickly 
for my luggage, and en route until next day to recommence always the 
same thing! I have become stupid with it. I have the appearance of an 
automaton under the influence of a voltaic pile. My fingers move on the 
keyboard with feverish heat.... The sight of a piano sets my hair on end 
like the victim in presence of the wheel on which he is to be tortured. 
Whilst my fingers are moving my thought is elsewhere. Happier than 
my poor machine, it traverses the field, and sees again those dear Antilles, 
where I gave tranquilly a little concert every two or three months com- 
fortably, without fatiguing myself, where I slept for weeks the sleep of the 
spirit, so delicious, so poetical, in the midst of the voluptuous and enervat- 
ing atmosphere of those happy lands of the ‘Dolce far niente,’ whose 
lazy breezes murmuring softly bear on their wings the languid and distant 
harmonies of the country, and whose quiet and dreamy birds seem never 
to arouse from the contemplation of all the marvels of this terrestrial 
paradise except to love and to sleep... . 


After a concert in Washington, attended by Lincoln, he 
remarked: 

I played very badly, and was furious against myself, which, however, 
did not prevent many of my friends from coming to congratulate me on 
my success. One of them who was present at the first concert (at which, 
bye-the-bye, I played very well) said to me, “Well and good, you are in the 
vein tonight, for at the first concert one saw that you were badly pre- 


pared.” 
If he felt he had played well, he was equally frank in saying so: 


Portland, Maine: A magnificent concert—the most beautiful I have 
had for many years. I played admirably. Encored; recalled. 


Gottschalk’s comments on the behavior of his audiences is 
excellent material for the student of American history, especially 
for one who is studying the degree of culture in the America of Civil 
War times. Here is first-hand observation on the tastes of the 
public both in urban centers, and along the frontiers. He con- 
sidered matters somewhat improved since his first tours in the 


fifties: 
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I am daily astonished at the rapidity with which the taste for music 
is developed and is developing in the United States. At the time of my 
first return from Europe I was constantly deploring the want of public 
interest for pieces purely sentimental; the public listened with indifference; 
to interest it, it became necessary to strike it with astonishment; grand 
movements, tours de force, and noise had alone the privilege in piano music, 
not of pleasing, but of making it patient with it. I was the first American 
pianist, not by my artistic worth, but in chronological order. Before me, 
there were no piano concerts except in peculiar cases, that is to say, when 
a very great name arriving from Europe, placed itself by its celebrity 
before the public, which, willing or unwilling, through curiosity, and 
fashion rather than from taste, made it a duty to go and see the lion. 
Now, piano concerts are chronic, they have even become epidemic; like all 
good things they are abused. From whatever cause, the American taste 
is becoming purer, and with that remarkable rapidity which we cite 
through our whole progress. For ten years a whole generation of young 
girls have played my pieces. ‘Last Hope,’ ‘Marche de Nuit,’ ‘Murmures 
Foliens,’ ‘Pastorale et Cavalier,’ ‘Cradle Song,’ have become so popular 
that it is difficult for me to find an audience indisposed to listen to me 
with interest since the majority has played or studied the pieces which 
compose the programme. 


Individual comments tell of his reception in various localities: 


Arrived at Kalamazoo at noon, Thursday. Excellent hotel, quite 
new. Charming concert and respectable audience. No cries, or 
whistling. All the pieces encored. 


All audiences were not so “respectable”’: 


At this evening’s concert, Lockport, faithful to its tradition, fur- 
nishes us with a Lockport audience—that is to say one hundred persons 
gaping for their money. “The scalded cat dreads cold water.” At the 
first concert which I gave here, there were three hundred persons. They 
had never seen such an entertainment, and swore that no one should take 
them in again. Since then I have tried my fortune here four or five 
times, but always with the same result. This evening, however, they 
have varied the monotony a little by hissing. 


Gottschalk held theories on the psychology of applause: 


Syracuse is cold. I have never obtained there a large audience. 
The last concert was a “chilly affair.’ That is what the newspapers 
say. It [sic] rightly adds, that the audience and the artist parted mutually 
disgusted with each other. It is true, at least, as regards one of them, 
the audience, if I might judge from its behaviour. Not one applause 
from the beginning to the end. I nevertheless did my best, and I am 
certain that this audience, under the spur of three or four claqueurs, 
would have warmed up, and would have found charming that which to- 
day is found wearisome. The commencement of a concert may be com- 
pared to the first stage of a grand dinner, before the ice is broken, when 
every one is afraid to break the silence, and we hardly dare speak to our 
neighbour but below our breath. If among the guests there is one who 
breaks the ice, immediately all speak at once, and the conversation having 
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become general, each one tries to keep it up. In a concert, if there is a 
knot of determined persons who, bold enough, dare to give the signal, the 
crowd immediately follows the current. It warms up, the nerves are 
affected by it; the excitement causes them to discover points which other- 
wise would have passed unperceived. 


He played in the far West, even in the mining towns which 
were little more than camps. Here is an account of his experience 
in Dayton, Nevada: 


A small village, seven miles from Virginia City. Sitting before the 
door of the inn, I am tranquilly smoking my cigar, awaiting the hour 
for my concert. All at once I hear at some distance the noise of a large 
drum. “What isthat?” tothelandlord. “Why,” says he, looking at me, 
“is not your concert for tonight? Well now, they are drumming to call 
the crowd.” A ragamuffin rushed through the street ringing a bell from 
door to door “to call the crowd”; but the finest part of the affair is that 
for ten minutes the drums and the big drum are quiet. At the moment of 
taking my way towards the theatre I am surrounded by two drums, the 
ringer of the bell, and the big drum, who have come for a “run up to the 
- nel I contrive to escape, and fly like a hare froin fear of these cursed 

ms. 

The hall of the theatre is lighted (?) by three or four smoking Argand 
lamps. The stage is so dark that our concert has rather the look of an 
exhibition of the stereopticon. Our audience consists of a few females, 
ten or twelve boys, including therein the two drums, the bass drum and 
the bell. The balance are miners in large flannel shirts, with pantaloons 
turned up over their large boots. Their large California hats are of gray 
felt with broad rims. Do not hasten to conclude from this that they 
were turbulent. They listen attentively, and their decent and tranquil 
demeanor would cause shame to many audiences that pretend to the refine- 
ments of civilization. It is not, besides, the first time that I have had the 
opportunity of taking notice of this fact in a California audience. Their 
pretended rudeness, which I have so often heard spoken of, goes back to 
the times of the primitive miner-colonists. They are now much more 
refined, better educated than the “Far West.” I repeat it, I have rarely 
seen a more peaceful population. It is true that I make my programmes 
as ‘simple as possible. It would be as absurd to play for them pieces very 
difficult to understand, or classical music, as to give beefsteaks to a newly- 
born infant. They have never heard the piano, and of all instruments, it 
is the most difficult to render comprehensive to an audience who have 
almost or never [sic] heard music. Every instrument which from its 
nature embraces multiple combinations of sounds, is obscure to an ear 
that is not accustomed to it. Scarcely is the concert ended, than a young 
girl of the audience mounts the platform and quietly turns out the only 
Argand that gave light, whether poorly or well, to this part of the exhibi- 
tion. I suppose she is the daughter of the proprietor, and I would wager 
that she will be a precious acquisition to the husband who shall marry her. 


It was probably even more difficult in Gottschalk’s time than 
it is today, to give various elements of the public what each 
demanded. The following comment was written in Canada: 
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The taste for music is not well developed. An officer very candidly 
said to me after the concert that the people were not satisfied. I ought to 
have played themes from the operas ‘La Sonnambula,’ ‘La Lucia,’ in short, 
a London repertory; “that is,” said he, “some true music.” “You should 
have played some themes without ornament.” Let us never listen to the 
public. We should hang ourselves in despair. At St. Louis, the wife of 
a judge said to me that I was deficient in charm; that my music was too 
learned (I had just played a transcription of the ‘Miserere’); that I ought 
to play national airs—‘Yankee Doodle,’ ‘Hail Columbia,’ ‘Dixie’s Land,’ 
etc. At Havana, Count O’Reilley discovered that I played too loud. At 
New York, H said that I played too soft. 

In spite of his sense of humor, and his ability to discount 
unfavorable conditions, Gottschalk was nevertheless sensitive to 
adverse criticism. In his own time he was attacked for the same 
reasons for which he is generally dismissed today, principally for 
appearing as a showman rather than an artist, for being a senti- 
mentalist, and for playing salon music instead of the classics. 
John S. Dwight of Boston, editor of Dwight’s Journal of Music, 
was the sharpest thorn in Gottschalk’s flesh, for Dwight had 
appointed himself the American guardian of German classicists and 
romanticists up to and including Schumann and Mendelssohn— 
no further. For Gottschalk he had little use: 


. . . Skillful, graceful, brilliant, wonderful, we own his playing was. 
But players less wonderful have given far deeper satisfaction . . . of what 
use were all these difficulties? ... Why all that rapid tossing of handfuls 
of chords from the middle to the highest octaves, lifting the hand with 
such conscious appeal to our eyes? To what end all those rapid octave 
passages? since, in the intervals of easy execution, in the seemingly quiet 
impromptu passages, the music grew so monotonous and commonplace: 
the same little figure repeated and repeated, after listless pauses, in a way 
which conveyed no meaning, no sense of musical progress, but only the 
appearance of fastidiously criticial scale-practising. 


It is evident that Dwight missed the point when he listened 
to Gottschalk, for the Creole knew and could play the best in 
music literature. A conversation reported by George Upton sheds 
light on this matter:! 

I remember asking him [Gottschalk] why he didn’t play that class of 
music [Beethoven, Mendelssohn, etc.] in his concerts. He replied: “Be- 
cause the dear public don’t want to hear me play it. People would 
rather hear my ‘Banjo’ or ‘Ojos Creollos,’ or ‘Last Hope.’ Besides, there 
are plenty of pianists who can play that music as well or better than I can, 
but none of them can play my music half so well as I can. And what 
difference will it make a thousand years hence, anyway?” 

In his diary Gottschalk makes a number of comments on 
hostile critics. One of them possibly refers, first to Dwight, and 
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second to Richard Storrs Willis (brother of Nathaniel), who edited 
the Musical World: 


Thus far the press of the United States have treated me with great 
kindness, with the exception of two newspaper writers, one of them an 
old minister, who does not understand music [Dwight was originally a 
Unitarian minister], and the other an obscure writer, who uses his pen 
in the service of his personal antipathies. If they had used the one- 
hundredth part of the efforts which they have employed to prove that I 
am a fool, in acquiring, the one a knowledge of the art of which he pretends 
to be a luminary, and the other in correcting one or two pieces for the 
piano which he has published, they might have succeeded in arriving at an 
honest mediocrity, instead of remaining malicious nobodies. 


Another comment tells of discouragements in New England, 
and of resisting the temptation of returning to Europe: 


Throughout all New England (where, I am anxious to say, some 
years later I found the most sympathetic reception), there was but a 
succession of losses. Mr. S., in a newspaper, devoted a whole column 
to my kid gloves, another to my handsome appearance, and my French 
manners. [Gottschalk always wore white gloves to his concerts, and 
never took them off until he was on the platform, facing his audience.] 
At P. , after my first concert, at which there were seventeen 
persons, one editor gave a facetious account, in which he asserted that 
he hated music, but that mine was less insupportable to him, because, in 
the noise that I drew from my piano, there was no music. Be that as it 
may, I lost sixteen hundred dollars in a few months. 

Killed by the gross attacks of which I had been the object . . . dis- 
gusted at a career which, even among my own countrymen, did not 
promise the means of providing for the wants of my family and myself, I 
returned to New York. 

My compositions continued to have a large sale in Paris. Then it 
was that I received a letter from one of my old friends and patrons, the 
respectable and old Countess de Flavigny, who afterwards was appointed 
lady of honour to the Empress Eugénie. She exhorted me to return to 
Paris, and held out to me the probability of my being soon appointed 
pianist to the Court. But I was withheld through bashfulness. It was 
painful for me to return to Paris, first theatre of my great success, and 
confess that I had not succeeded in my own country, America, which at 
this period was the Eldorado, the dream of artists, and which from the 
exaggerated accounts of the money which Jenny Lind had made there, 
rendered my ill success more striking. 


Gottschalk was particularly sensitive to the charge that he 
played only his own compositions: 


‘He never plays but his own music.” Of all the criticisms of which 
I am the object on the part of the impotent and jealous who, like the 
thorns and barren bushes, encumber every avenue of art in America, I 
avow, that this is the one I am the least disposed to accept. If I had 
never been able to compose, no doubt the poorest of musical pretenders 
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who had manufactured a polka or a valse, would have thrown it in my face 
that I played only the music of others. If my compositions had failed 
in originality, “they are copies,” would not have failed to have been 
said; but I compose, and what I compose is unfortunately my own, and 


further, the public seem to like my music; hence their rage.... I begin to 
regret having received from God the afflicting gift of being able to 
create.... If Thackeray was lecturing to you would you complain that 


he gave you Thackeray, and would it not be absurd if he recounted to you 
the passages of Hamlet or Othello which any actor could recite to you?... 


Another criticism may interest piano manufacturers: 

A newspaper attacks me because I play exclusively on Chickering’s 
pianos, and thinks it shocking that I place the maker’s name on a plate 
that decorates the side exposed to public view. He adds facetiously that 
it is asserted that I intend to wear, suspended to my neck, a placard, upon 
which will be inscribed the name of my favorite maker. This honest 
editor, who does not appear to be au fait in the matter of concerts, ought 
to know that no piano, here or in Europe, is placed upon the platform 
without having on it the name of its maker. Then he also should know 
that Thalberg, for the twenty-five years he has given concerts in Europe, 
has never played but upon Erard’s pianos. That Chopin has never laid 
his fingers upon any others than those of Pleyel. That Liszt, in France, 
in Switzerland, in England, in Italy, in Germany, in Turkey, has always 
played Erard’s to the exclusion of all other pianos. 


On one occasion he turned the laugh on those who deplored his 
neglect of the classics: 


I was playing at the concert the Kreutzer sonata of Beethoven. The 
audience had greatly the appearance of going to sleep. The next morning 
a newspaper says: “‘We could ourselves have done very well without the 
long piece for the piano and violin.” It was notwithstanding the same 
paper that last year was complaining that we did not give classical music. 


Another reference to his reputed inability to play the music 
of the masters, this time from California: 


A small newspaper gives an account of my concert. It has dis- 
covered that I shake with the thumb and the fourth finger, and thence 
concludes that I do not know how to play the piano, and that I am a 
charlatan incapable of playing Beethoven. The same nonsense still! 


Gottschalk felt that Beethoven had many limitations as a 
composer for the piano: 


Beethoven, taken as a symphonist, is the most inspired among com- 
posers, and the one who composes best for the orchestra. ... As a composer 
for the piano he falls below mediocrity. ... The piano is an instrument 
which Beethoven knew but imperfectly well, and which besides at the 
period he wrote was but the embryo of the piano which is made by modern 
manufacturers.... The ideas so beautifully and so marvelously clothed 
in all the splendour or all the tenderness which the orchestra affords him 
in his profoundest researches are clumsy and often tame when he adapts 
them to the piano. 
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He had only scorn for Chopin’s imitators: 


Since Liszt has given the word of command to the Germans, Chopin 
has all at once become classical. His forms, which before they treated, 
without understanding them, as whimsical, his harmonies, so worked up, 
have become so many perfect models. I do not complain for my part, 
having been one of the old Chopinists, but what I deplore is the frightful 
abuse which is made of Chopin’s formulas. There is not a small pianist 
composer who does not think himself called upon to make Chopin noc- 
turnes, Chopin mazurkas, Chopin polonaises—it has become an epidemic 
in the United States... . 


Gottschalk hated Puritanism, and the stern, forbidding bleak- 
ness of an American Sabbath appalled and oppressed him. Here 
is a comment written in Toledo: 


The rage of conversion, the fever of proselytism, which constitutes 
one of the characteristic traits of Americans, is discovered at every 
step where we travel. At the hotels we found framed placards in which 
the Reverend So-and-So very cordially invited his brother travellers 
to visit his church.... It is to an American a great satisfaction to take 
to church his friend whose faith is doubtful. To him the excellence of 
his own religion is so clear that he has no doubt about the conversion of 
any one whom he takes to his church. 


This from Cleveland: 


Sunday is always a splenetic day in all Protestant countries, but in 
Cleveland it is enough to make you commit suicide. 


From Elmira: 


This morning, after breakfast, Itook anap. Then I went down into 
the parlour, where I found two ladies with their Sunday faces on—that is, 
looking as dismal as possible.... Every one knows how strictly Sunday 
is observed in all Puritanical countries. To judge from appearances, it 
is a day devoted to lamenting the irreparable affliction which God has 
inflicted on us by the gift of existence.... I do not know if God in his 
goodness ever thinks of us; but if he thinks of casting his eyes, on a 
Sunday, upon his creation in America, it is very doubtful whether he 

rejoices in his work, on seeing so many disheartened faces. 


According to tradition Gottschalk was a matinée idol, a beau 
idéal, and there are stories of ladies in the audience rushing to the 
platform, seizing his gloves and fighting for fragments as souvenirs. 
Probably this was going a little too far to please even Gottschalk, 
but he nevertheless enjoyed the fair sex. They sometimes dis- 
tracted him while he played: 

[Harrisburg, Pa.] The audience is charming. I observe in it some 
of those rose and lily complexions of which our ladies have the privilege, 
and which I denounce to the artists who follow me, as being those which 
trouble the soul while you are playing. They make you play false notes, 
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and give a suppressed sigh every time that your imagination evokes their 
charming images. 


And again in Auburn: 


Concert magnificent, all the pieces encored. In the hall a charming 
battalion of young girls, of those who cause wrong notes, and the remem- 
brance of whom is accompanied with a deep sigh heaved by the old 
bachelors who have the pleasure or the misfortune of meeting them on 
their way. 


In Hartford: 


Fine concert. Kind audience. Face. ‘o make one play false notes 
in the front row. I got along, nevertheless, passably. 


From a hotel in Buffalo: 


My God! what features! I have never seen anything more artistic 
or a more striking harmony of contour than in this young face white as 
polished ivory, set off by a crown of ebon hair. There is there perhaps 
the stuff for a great artist or for a superior intelligence. Halt there, my 
imagination! do not build up a romance, but pay your dollar to the 
collector who comes to snatch you from your admiration by asking you to 
pay for your dinner. As for my Sappho, she is at this moment handing 
a plate of pork and beans to a traveller. 


It has often been assumed that Gottschalk was vain, that as a 
ladies’ man he was precious in appearance, ever thoughtful of the 
impression he would make. In his whole diary there is but one 
reference to such matters, and that on the occasion of his arrival in 
San Francisco, after a distressing sea voyage from Panama. He is 
pointed out to the crowd on the wharf: 


I submit to this exhibition with regret. My looks, considerably 
deteriorated by sea-sickness, present the most wretched appearance, and 
offer nothing but what is disappointing to those who always associate the 
idea of a celebrity of any kind with a certain physical majesty. Of over 
one hundred persons who know my name without ever having seen me, 
I have invariably read from their looks that they were quite disappointed 
in finding me thin and of ordinary height.... Form always seduces the 
masses, and the people in their youth become enraptured with the form to 
the exclusion of the mind. 


The offensive manners of the coarse were always repulsive to 
his sensitive nature, and he had to endure many mental tortures on 
his travels: 


Our civilization has some singular deficiencies. The comforts which 
we possess in the interior of our houses and in our hotels disappear as 
soon as we travel. Might we not have many seats so arranged that by 
paying a little more a lady and gentleman might be certain of finding 
during their journey the security and repose which the laws of our country 
give us aright todemand? Is it proper that your daughter, your sister, 
should be exposed without intermission to the gross and profane language 
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and to the obscene songs of a mixed society which the want of a division 
of seats forces you to submit to? You will tell me that our republican 
institutions are opposed to these divisions. I do not think so. You 
would have as much right to force all citizens to have their hands callous 
and not to wear gloves.... One can be a republican and not like the 
society of those who drink every five minutes, pick their teeth with a pen- 
knife, use their fingers for handkerchiefs and eat sausage and keep you in 
remembrance of it through its odour a long time after the sausage has 
disappeared.... Iam far from claiming an aristocratic privilege in favour 
of the rich . . . but I demand in the name of civilization an end of some 
kind to the abuse which turbulent and gross majorities exercise toward 
intelligent and polished minorities, whether it be in railroad cars or in the 


field of politics. 


One of the most interesting features of Gottschalk’s diary is 
his account of Civil War events. Although he was a native of New 
Orleans his sympathies were with the North: 


I have solemnly taken the oath of allegiance to the government at 
Washington. My horror of slavery made me emancipate, ten years 
since, three slaves that belonged to me. Although born in the South, I 
recognize but one principle—that of the Constitution.... Besides, the 
South whose courage and heroism I honour, whilst deploring the blindness 
which has precipitated them into a war without issue—the South leans 
upon two political errors. In the nineteenth century nationalities are 
no longer broken—the general movement tends to unification. No one 
fraction of the people has the right to reclaim its autonomy, if it does not 
carry with it greater guarantees of progress and civilization than that of 
the majority who is enslaving it. But the South in wishing to destroy 
one of the most beautiful monuments of modern times—the American 
Union—carries with it only slavery. It is, indeed, unbecoming my fellow- 
citizens of the South to ask for the liberty of reclaiming their inde- 
pendence, when this independence is only to be made use of for the 
conservation of the most odious of abuses and the most flagrant outrage 
upon liberty. I do not have any illusions regarding the negro. I believe 
him very inferior morally to the white. No race so maltreated as this 
has been by chance could have remained as—————— [The remainder 
of this paragraph was missing from the original MS.] 


Gottschalk travelled in the midst of the Civil War days, and 
he witnessed many stormy scenes. Wounded soldiers, grieving 
friends and relatives—all were among his associates on his journeys. 
He arrived in Harrisburg for a concert when the Confederates were 
threatening the Pennsylvania capital, before they were definitely 
repulsed at Gettysburg. Yet the perseverance of his manager 
compelled him to continue, and I doubt whether Gottschalk 
regretted it, for he loved adventure. 

It has been a pleasant task to select from Gottschalk’s diary a 
few passages to illustrate the man in his own words. It has been 
a difficult selection, for every page is filled with colorful and 
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illuminating material. Combined, they show that Gottschalk 
was far more than musician—he was a man who observed, 
and who interpreted shrewdly and appraisingly all that he saw 
and heard. 

And so it was with his music; it was definitely of his time, 
dated, yet it showed the broad background behind the American of 
cosmopolitan environment and heritage who composed it. Gott- 
schalk of the nineteenth century should not be undervalued as a 
factor in the development of American music. 
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ON SOME OLD BUGLE-CALLS OF 
THE U. S. NAVY 


By EDWIN H. PIERCE 


T is about the year 1830, and the ship Concord, of the U. S. 
Navy has come to anchor in a certain harbor. Booms, to 
which a few hours before the studding-sails hung, have been 

swung out at right-angles over the water: the boats have been 
lowered and are now floating at the sides of the ship, moored to 
lines hanging from these booms. The Commander, Matthew C. 
Perry (later famous for opening up Japan to western ideas and 
trade), has signified his intention of going ashore, and the Bugler, 
putting his instrument to his lips, sounds out the call: 


“Captain's Gig” 


A Wagner-devotee might term this the “‘leit-motif of the cap- 
tain’s gig,” or a movie-fan of the present day could call it a “‘theme- 
song,” without either being very far wrong. Lt. James H. Ward, 
Midshipman Oliver H. Perry (a son of that Perry of Lake Erie 
fame), David Patterson (Coxswain), along with Henry Richley, 
Jeremiah Monk, Isaac Larkin, James Rankin and Isaac Cornell, 
know it by neither of these names, but recognize it at once as a 
call to one of their special duties; they hurry to the boom, walk out 
on it until they are over the boat indicated, let themselves down 
by the rope and take their proper places, ready to put off as soon 
as they have taken Commander Perry aboard. 

I had a special reason for quoting these names in full—namely, 
that, contrary to the present custom, the names are written in full 
(and in ink, at that) for this and similarly for all the other boats, in 
a beautifully engrossed manuscript book cailed the Station Book, 
containing the station-bills, or itemized lists of men showing whose 
part it is to attend to and be responsible for every sort of duty 
or emergency that may arise on a battleship. This book, which I 
have before me as I write, contains 160 pages, about 8 by 10 inches, 
and its penmanship is probably that of one of the Yeomen—at 
that date known as the Ship’s Writer. Although designed for the 
most sternly utilitarian purposes, it was apparently a labor of 
love on the part of the penman, and is itself a real work of art, 
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being decorated here and there with clever little pen-and-ink 
drawings, afterward illuminated with water-colors, which give it 
somewhat the appearance of an ancient missal. This is specially 
the case with seven pages which are devoted to bugle-calls and 
the personnel of those groups set apart to respond to them 
individually. A few of these pages are reproduced in reduced fac- 
simile, although in black-and-white they lose a portion of their 
charm. 

Besides the Captain’s Gig, of which we have already spoken, 
there appear to have been three boats—Ariel, Alligator, and 
Shark—each manned by seven men, whose names are given in 
full. Each boat had its own tune, which served to identify it or 
to signal to it in the dark. The calls of these three were as follows: 


There was also the First Cutter, with a named crew of fifteen, 
and the Launch, with a named crew of eighteen, with the following 
calls, respectively: 


A “First Cutter” 


We have so far enumerated six calls, but there are nine others 
in the Station Book, making fifteen in all. In the Navy of today 
there are 37 different bugle-calls enumerated in the bugler’s book 
which are peculiar to the Navy alone, a few which are alike in both 
Army and Navy, and several which are musically the same but 
which are used with quite different meanings in the two branches 
of the service. 

None of these modern bugle-calls, which are now absolutely 
standardized, is identical with any used on the ship Concord, but 
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I have been unable to ascertain whether the Concord’s calls were 
according to a standard use of that day, or whether they were 
peculiar to that particular ship. 

The question arises, how can those persons who happen to be 
hopelessly unmusical succeed in distinguishing the various calls? 
The answer is twofold: partly, they have learned to expect certain 
orders at certain times and under certain conditions, so that they 
are (so to speak) guided by the context; partly, that there has 
grown up a (quite unofficial) imaginary set of words applied to each 
call, so that anyone knowing the words would be able to identify 
the tune or call to which they belong, merely by identity of rhythm, 
and this could scarcely fail, even if one were too tone-deaf to recog- 
nize a melody. 

Leaving now the boat-calls, we find next in this Station Book 
the “Call for Drums and Fifes”’: 


“Drums and Fifes” 


This is decorated with a picture of a snare-drum and four fifes, 
arranged in an artistic design. Following it is the “Band Call” 


“Band Call” 


which would go to show that there must have been some kind of a 
band on board. We should very much like to know how many 
pieces were in it, and what instruments, but unfortunately the 
book gives no information, unless the picture which decorates it is 
to be taken in a literal sense, which is quite possible, though by 
no means certain. This picture shows two clarinets (boxwood), 
one serpent (a now obsolete bass wood-wind instrument), one 
snare-drum, one trombone, and three other brass instruments 
which look like bugles, though they are partly hidden. The 
drawing and coloring are very conscientious and accurate—not 
at all like an artist’s arbitrary design—and I feel inclined to believe 
he must have sketched the actual instruments. 

After this follows the “Morning Call’”—four measures of 
lively 6/8—totally different from the present Reveille, decorated 
with a crowing cock; then the “Evening Call’”—a slow 4/4 march 
consisting of two strains of eight measures each, each repeated— 
adorned with the picture of an owl. 
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We pass by with mere mention the “Captain’s Dinner-Call” 
and the “Wardroom Dinner-Call,” but quote the “Recall of 
Working Parties”’: 


“Recall of Working Parties” qos 


This is rather interesting, as it is an obvious attempt to render 
the old German volkslied “Ach du lieber Augustin” on the scanty 
supply of notes possible to the valveless bugle, the tones of which are 
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The high A, which occurs 
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tone) 


twice, was no doubt rendered by the B flat which exists near it as 
the “seventh partial tone” of the harmonic series, and which, being 
much flatter than the B flat of our tempered scale, could easily 
pass muster as an A, in ears not too fastidious. The F, however, 
which likewise occurs twice, could not be produced on the ordi- 
nary bugle. I am inclined to believe that the version of the call 
given here is one really intended for a Kent bugle (of which I 
shall speak more in detail presently), and that a bugler provided 
only with an ordinary bugle would simply substitute four G’s 
for the GAGF sixteenth-notes. (This, in spite of the possibility 
of producing the A after a fashion, would be the most natural 
thing to do.) But, one may ask, why are pains taken to avoid 
the D, which occurs at the beginning of the third full measure, 
and again in four other places, in the old German tune from 
which this is taken? The answer is undoubtedly this—that the 
D, although perfectly easy to produce on the Kent bugle, was a 
note much inferior in resonance to the E and other natural bugle- 
notes. A slight inferiority in resonance might be pardoned in 
passing- and changing-notes, which if allowed in the more impor- 
tant notes would seriously impair the character of a bugle-call. 

There remain but two more calls to speak of—the “‘Last Call” ~ 
(probably used for the same purpose that “Taps” is now), and the 
“Call to Quarters.” The former is adorned with a picture of an 
angel in the clouds blowing a golden trumpet; the latter, with a 
picture of two opposing battleships in action: 
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“Last Call” (ending) 


The “Last Call” starts off with a rather commonplace march 
movement, but ends with a phrase which could be easily endowed 
with pathos by a skilled bugler—indeed, though not identical with 
our well-known “Taps,” it ends much in the same mood. 

The “Call to Quarters” has a peculiarity which has given me 
many hours of puzzled thought: although listed among the bugle- 
calls, it contains no less than 29 notes impossible of execution on the 
ordinary bugle. It could be played on the old valveless trumpet, if 
one were not too fastidious about the exact pitch of the F’s and 
A’s, but we have no particular reason to believe that the ships were 
provided with trumpets for signalling, that instrument being 
peculiar to Cavalry, at that date. It seems more probable that 
the buglers, or at least one of them, had what was called a key- 
bugle, or Kent bugle—an instrument invented in 1810, and in 
common use by 1820, when the Concord was first put in com- 
mission. (Valve brass instruments were not in use until about 
1835 or later.) But admitting the truth of this hypothesis, does 
it not seem strange that the bugler should, on the most serious and 
thrilling of all occasions—preparing to go into action—be allowed 
and expected to pick up a different instrument and to play thereon 
a comparatively elaborate tune? On the other hand, supposing 
he was accustomed to use the Kent bugle habitually—and there 
would be no difficulty in rendering the usual conventional bugle- 
calls by simply ignoring the keys with which the instrument was 
provided—it is strange that in playing the “Recall of Working 
Parties,” which is an obvious bugle-conventionalization of “‘Ach 


du lieber Augustin,” he should not have played the real notes of 
that song, which would have been perfectly easy on the Kent 
bugle. I think we must simply relegate the matter to the domain 
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Page from the Station Book of the ship Concord, 
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Page from the Station Book of the ship Concord, 
showing Morning and Evening Calls 
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of unsolved mysteries—and pass on. One more guess—perhaps 
it was a tune for the fifes, and not the bugle, though there is 
nothing said to that effect. 

Possibly, as we have so much alluded to the now wholly 
obsolete Kent bugle, a more detailed description of its mechanism 
may aid to make some things in this article better intelligible to 
the reader. It was provided with six keys, opening holes in the 
sides of the tube; the key nearest the bell remaining normally 
open, the others normally closed. By use of these, the whole 
chromatic scale became available, from middle C up, but the 
resonance of notes where any keys stood open was much inferior 
to that of those which were produced with all keys closed. Unlike 
the present valves on brass instruments, which lower the normal 
tone by a half-step, a whole-step, etc., each successive key raised 
the pitch a semitone. (I have seen one old specimen of this 
instrument which had eight keys, but the standard number, 
six, was sufficient to produce the chromatic scale.) 

This properly concludes the subject of this essay, but there are 
two little items which may be worth mentioning for their intrinsic 
interest. The first is, that no bugle-call was used as a signal for 
a boarding-party to advance on the enemy ship, the signal being 
given by a “‘watchman’s rattle,” and the signal for a second or 
reénforcing boarding-party being given by the drum, the bell, 
or both. 

The ship Concord was in commission from 1820 to 1843, when 
she suffered shipwreck on the coast of Africa. It was a lucky 
chance that this Station Book was saved.' 


‘Acknowledgments are due to Commander Raymond Stone (retired), and to 
Mr. Louis H. Bolander, assistant librarian at the Naval Academy, for valuable aid in 
gathering the data for this article.—E. H. P. 
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ALEXANDER REINAGLE AS SONATIST 
By ERNST C. KROHN 


HEN Alexander Reinagle, ““Member of the Society of 
Musicians in London,” landed in New York, some time 
prior to June 9, 1786, he not only entered a New World 

but embarked upon a new era in his intensely active life. He 
tarried only a short time in New York, soon transferring his activi- 
ties to Philadelphia, the cultural metropolis of the new republic. 
For the ensuing eight years, codperating with others, he sponsored 
series of subscription concerts that were of vital importance in 
spreading an appreciation of the music of the German masters. 
Then followed fifteen active years as musical director of the 
Wignell-Reinagle theatrical company, during which period a 
standard of English ballad-opera production was attained that 
was not to see its equal in contemporary theatrical endeavor. 
Reinagle’s public career, fascinating though it be, need not detain 
us here. The relatively few ascertainable facts have been recorded 
in the index to Oscar G. Sonneck’s “Bibliography of Early Secular 
American Music,” in the article on Reinagle in the “Dictionary 
of American Biography,” and in the American supplement to 
““Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians.” 

Our present concern is rather with our hero’s psychic career, 
particularly with the intangible growth of that part of his ego 
from which sprang the creative impulse that sired the children of 
his imagination. Our true province of study could well be that 
dream-world from whose distant shores come those radiant melodies 
that impel the creative genius to an ever inadequate recording. 
Inspiration, be it ever so splendid, may descend upon unready 
shoulders, for the gift of the gods is ever at the mercy of an un- 
formed technique. Reinagle was fortunate in his technical train- 
ing. He was even more fortunate in his background. Born a few 
months later than Mozart and into a musical Austrian family, 
albeit a transplanted one, he came into a world in which new forces 
were struggling for ascendancy. Rousseau’s cry, “back to nature,” 
was upsetting a musical world too long in the grip of contrapuntal 
artificiality. King polyphony and bourgeois homophony had 
come to grips and no man dared prophesy the outcome. The sons 
of Sebastian Bach were the standard bearers of the new movement, 
and a whole generation rallied to their banner. When Alexander 
was but seven years old, John Christian Bach, the youngest son of 
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Johann Sebastian, became “Music Master in the Queen’s House- 
hold,” Charlotte’s, the wife of George III. Christian Bach’s 
musical genius and his courtly personality enabled him to dominate 
the English scene, much as Handel had done. He wielded a com- 
pelling influence over his English contemporaries, although one 
not so evident as that which he exercised over the impressionable 
wonder-child Mozart, who spent almost a year in London under his 
tutelage. Charles Sanford Terry, in his splendid biography of 
Christian Bach, has given us a colorful picture of this brilliant 
period, whose pageantry of powerful personalities was immortal- 
ized by Johnson’s Boswell. For Reinagle to have escaped the 
all-pervading influence of Christian Bach was not to be expected. 
True, his apprentice years were passed in Edinburgh, where he 
seems to have been taught by Raynor Taylor. His father, fine 
trumpeter that he was, undoubtedly had a hand in his early 
training. He surely profited musically by virtue of association 
with his brother-in-law, Johann Georg Christoph Schetky, who was 
a brilliant ’cellist and a routined composer. It is just possible 
that Alexander studied the ’cello with Schetky, for that artist 
taught his younger brother Joseph and, presumably, his consump- 
tive brother Hugh. Inevitably, Reinagle gravitated to the 
metropolis on the Thames. Although he seems to have reached 
London only a few years before the death of Christian Bach, his 
first group of sonatas betrays the influence of this Italianate scion 
of the mighty cantor of Leipzig. 

The British Museum harbors the only copy of this publication 
that seems to have survived the ravages of time, and that copy 
lacks the violin part, if there ever was one. The ornate title-page 
announces “Six Sonatas for the Piano-Forte or Harpsichord, 
With an Accompaniment for a Violin. Composed by Alex’r. 
Reinagle. Price 10s. 6. London. Printed for the Author. No. 
27, Great Castle Street, Cavendish Square, and to be had at the 
music shops.” Expert opinion inclines to date this work about 
1780. The piano sonata with violin accompaniment was a dilet- 
tante ensemble very much in vogue toward the close of the eigh- 
teenth century. Christian Bach published ten sonatas with 
accompaniments prior to 1780. These compositions were really 
piano sonatas, for the violin contented itself with playing the 
melody in unison with the piano, or if greater fullness became 
desirable, it doubled the piano melody at the interval of a third. 
The Reinagle sonatas reveal the influence of Christian Bach most 
clearly in their formal construction. Three of them are in two 
movements, a characteristic feature of the Italian development of 
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the cyclical forms and typical of the work of Christian Bach, 
practically all of whose similar works are in two movements. The 
fifth Reinagle sonata has a slow middle movement. This “‘ Adagio” 
is in the key of the subdominant, a practice of Christian Bach’s, 
three of whose piano sonatas exhibit this relationship. The 
two remaining Reinagle sonatas have substituted, respectively, an 
“Allegretto” and a “‘Minuetto” for the middle slow movement. 
This was a South-German innovation and Reinagle but betrays his 
Austrian ancestry by his adherence to this cyclical formula. That 
the style of Christian Bach was entirely sympathetic to him is 
apparent in his melodic writing, particularly in the cantabile 
character of his second themes. His ready use of the “Alberti 
bass”’ and his passage-work generally are also typical of the London 
Bach. Reinagle, to be sure, was no slavish imitator. He had 
ideas of his own and good ones at that. He was moreover the child 
of his environment, which is clearly evidenced by the rondos in the 
last four sonatas. These find their counterparts in such typical 
contemporary works as the “Sonata in B-flat” of Matthew 
Camidge, or the “Sonata in C”’ of Valentine Nicolai. Reinagle’s 
conception of first-movement sonata form was no revolutionary one. 
He wrote a first theme in the tonic key, a transitional bridge 
passage, a second theme in the key of the dominant, and a closing 
theme. In two sonatas the transitional passage is omitted, a 
characteristic feature of the piano sonatas of Christian Bach. 
Reinagle regularly begins the development section with the first 
theme in the dominant. He develops this theme somewhat and 
then usually introduces new thematic material before proceeding 
to the recapitulation, which conventionally repeats the exposition 
with all the themes in the tonic. In only one sonata does he omit 
the first theme in the recapitulation, a procedure made necessary 
by overemphasis of that theme in the development. These “‘Six 
Sonatas ... With an Accompaniment for a Violin” are not intrinsi- 
cally of any great musical value, but they are of importance in the 
evolution of Reinagle’s style. He is at his best in the first move- 
ments. The rondos and last movements generally are not particu- 
larly noteworthy. The lone “ Adagio” is charming and musically 
rather interesting. But it is clear that Reinagle simply had not 
found himself thus far. 

John R. Parker, writing in the “Euterpeiad: or, Musical 
Intelligencer and Ladies’ Gazette,” issue of January 19, 1822, states 
that Reinagle “paid at least two visits to the European continent 
for improvement, once for the sole purpose of hearing the great 
Bach, whose extemporizing was reckoned among the wonders of the 
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age.” From a letter of Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach, “the great 
Bach,” to Reinagle, dated February 25, 1785, we learn that 
Reinagle had visited his famous contemporary at Hamburg, 
possibly during the preceding year, and had procured some of his 
music. It is doubtful if Reinagle was acquainted with much of 
Emanuel Bach’s music before this. Charles Burney, writing in 
1773 for publication in his fascinating journal of travel, “The 
Present State of Music in Germany, the Netherlands, and United 
Provinces,” felt compelled to state that “the works which he 
[Emanuel Bach] produced, during his residence at Berlin, are so 
numerous, and, in general, so unknown in England, that I shali 
specify the principal of them here, for the satisfaction of those who 
may wish to procure them.” The early piano sonatas that he 
mentions were practically all reprinted in pirated editions in 
London as early as 1761, but were evidently not so widely circu- 
lated. As a practical outcome of his visit to Emanuel Bach, 
Reinagle proposed to reprint in an English edition all of the rondos 
contained in the second, third, and fourth collections of the 
“Clavier-Sonaten fiir Kenner und Liebhaber.” Bach countered 
with a proposal to include the rondos in course of publication in the 
fifth collection “for connoisseurs and amateurs,”’ and in addition to 
compose four new rondos, the fee for the last to be thirty-four 
guineas. Bach’s new proposition may have rendered the venture 
more difficult of consummation. It may be that Reinagle’s 
journey to America interfered. At any rate, nothing seems to 
have developed. But Reinagle had become deeply interested in 
the piano works of Emanuel Bach and his enthusiasm bore fruit 
in his next creative effort. It must not be supposed that so cosmo- 
politan an artist as Reinagle undoubtedly was, would not be 
cognizant of the early works of Haydn. In fact his very first 
American sonata bears witness to his appreciation of the character- 
istic elements in the style of the amiable Franz Joseph. But the 
genial master of Hamburg gave him that, by which a Haydn, a 
Mozart, and a Beethoven were subsequently to profit. 

In 1904 the Library of Congress received as a gift from Lewis 
Johnson Davis the music collection of his mother, Georgianna 
Reinagle Davis, the posthumous daughter of Alexander Reinagle 
by his second wife. Among other precious memorabilia, this - 
collection includes two folio manuscript volumes containing four 
original piano sonatas. One volume bears on the outer leaf the 
inscription, “Sonata / Piano Forte / A. Reinagle / Philadelphia.” 
The first page of music is marked “Sonata I.” This composition 
covers ten finely written pages. Immediately following is the 
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score of a movement titled “Andante,” but designated in a strange 
hand “Tema con variazioni.”” This occupies four pages. Another 
piece follows, styled in a delicate hand “Tema con variazioni” and 
filling five pages. The other volume bears the title-page “Sonata / 
Pianoforte / A. Reinagle.” The first page of music is inscribed 
‘Sonata II,” the composition covering twelve pages. Immediately 
following is another composition labeled “Sonata” but not num- 
bered. The key is F-major. This sonata fills nine pages. The 
next fifteen pages contain the composition marked “Sonata III.” 
It is fortunate that “Sonata I” is inscribed ‘Philadelphia,”’ for 
that proves that these sonatas were composed in America after 
September 1786, the time of Reinagle’s domiciling himself in 
Philadelphia. They were in all probability composed before 1794, 
for in that year began his intensive preoccupation with music for 
the stage, brought on by his becoming musical director of the 
Wignell-Reinagle dramatic organization. Among the numerous 
concert programs collected by Oscar G. Sonneck for the period 
1786-1794 and published in his pioneer work ‘‘ Early Concert-Life 
in America,” some twenty-six contain the item “Sonata Piano- 
forte... Mr. Reinagle.”” This would of course indicate that “Mr. 
Reinagle” performed a sonata, but such was the confusion of com- 
poser and performer on the old programs that this announcement 
could also convey the fact that the sonata was composed by “‘Mr. 
Reinagle.” On several programs appear sonatas by Haydn, 
Mozart, Prati, Campioni, and Schroeter, which were in all proba- 
bility performed by Reinagle. It is reasonable to assume that on 
some occasions Reinagle performed sonatas of his own composition, 
so that we are undoubtedly justified in postulating for the four 
manuscript sonatas that they were composed and possibly publicly 
performed by the composer during the period 1786-1794. 

The influence of Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach is at once apparent 
in this new group of sonatas. They are, with one exception, in 
three movements, the middle slow movement being in the tonic 
minor key of the outer major movements. Emanuel Bach’s use 
of the minor tonality for his slow movements was characteristic, 
although he did not confine himself to the tonic or the relative 
minor, but used minor keys on the third, fourth, fifth, and even 
seventh degrees. Reinagle reveals his sympathetic apprehension 
of Bach’s style most clearly in his slow movements. His use of the 
chord of the diminished-seventh to express powerful pathos is 
strongly reminiscent of his Hamburg colleague, and so is the deep 
seriousness pervading each of these compositions. His ornamenta- 
tion derives from the author of the “‘ Versuch iiber die wahre Art das 
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Clavier zu spielen,” particularly his use of the “prallender Doppel- 
schlag,” for which extremely expressive German term we search in 
vain for an adequate English equivalent. To clear up a moot 
point let it be noted that when Reinagle writes two dots over a note, 
he probably wishes to indicate the inverted mordent. He very 
frequently notates a turn over two dots, which would logically 
seem to call for a “‘praliender Doppelschlag.” This elegant em- 
bellishment has been eruditely discussed by Heinrich Schenker in 
“Ein Beitrag zur Ornamentik,” and by Arnold Dolmetsch in his 
invaluable treatise, ““The Interpretation of the Music of the 17th 
and 18th Centuries.” Reinagle’s treatment of first-movement 
sonata form is the same as in the earlier group of sonatas, but his 
technique has improved immensely. His melodic writing is more 
inspired and his harmonic construction more masterly. His 
modulatory freedom is most refreshing. Contact with “the great 
Bach” seems to have stirred him to a realization of the profounder 
potentialities of his art. This introspective seriousness was 
Emanuel’s heritage from his mighty father, and became in turn 
his most precious bequest to the generation that carried his work 
to its logical conclusion. It must not be forgotten that Johann 
Sebastian Bach, who now towers a veritable titan at the threshold 
of our modern epoch, was practically unknown in the last quarter 
of the eighteenth century. 

“Sonata I” opens with an “Allegro con brio” in D-major. 
The jaunty bugle-like first theme, and the melodious but rhythmi- 
cally moving second theme, are sufficiently contrasted to afford a 
modicum of interest, in spite of which the composer introduces 
new thematic material in the development section. In the reca- 
pitulation he omits the first theme, now perhaps in conscious 
adaptation of the practice of Emanuel Bach. The second move- 
ment of this sonata is an “‘Allegro”’ in six-eighths time, likewise in 
the key of D-major. This piece is of the utmost interest. The 
jig-like first theme, the airiness of the second subject, the working- 
out, starting with the first theme in the dominant and involving part 
of the second theme as well as new thematic material—all of these 
elements combine to build up a tone-picture of great charm and 
vivacity. This is Reinagle at his best. The development beyond. 
the earlier sonatas is remarkable. The forthright freshness of the 
themes reminds one irresistibly of Joseph Haydn. 

The two pieces bound-up with “Sonata I’’ seem to be related 
to it. The last composition is a theme with variations in D-major. 
The melody is mildly interesting, the variations rather obvious 
and somewhat labored. The first piece, the “Andante” in A- 
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major, is also a theme with variations. It is truly such a gem that 
it demands quotation: 


Andante 
1 
£ > 
+ tt 


This is Haydn, unaffectedly simple and heartfelt. The variations 
are gracefully contrived and form a pleasing contrast to one an- 
other, flitting from A-major to A-minor and back again. The 
whole composition is a magnificent illustration of Reinagle’s 
extraordinary facility in assimilating another man’s style without 
losing his own individuality. It also proves that his admiration for 
Emanuel Bach had not blinded him to the essential charm of 
Haydn. One would like to imagine that Reinagle, feeling the lack 
of a slow movement in “Sonata I,”’ composed these two sets of 
variations as an experiment. Since the first was in the key of the 
dominant and the second in that of the tonic, and neither in the 
key of the tonic minor seemingly required by his scheme of key 
relationship, he remained undecided and left them as we now have 
them, a sort of appendix to “Sonata I’. If this sonata were to be 
performed with the “Andante” in A-major as middle movement, it 
would prove to be the most satisfying of the entire group and would 
suffice to stamp Alexander Reinagle as a composer of genius. 
“Sonata IT” in E-major has recently been published, consider- 
ably abridged, by John Tasker Howard as the first number of his 
admirable collection entitled ““A Program of Early American Piano 
Music” (J. Fischer & Bro., 1931). This fine sonata renders homage 
most charmingly to Emanuel Bach. The Bach-like introductory 
theme is most interesting, leading after twenty measures, with a 
four-measure transition thrown in, to the first theme proper. This 
preludium becomes the starting-point for some fine thematic 
evolution in the development section. The “Adagio” is another 
amazing example of Reinagle’s uncanny ability to penetrate the 
stylistic characteristics of his colleague. This movement harks 
back to Emanuel Bach, yet Bach never penned an “Adagio” like 
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Alexander Reinagle (1756-1809) 


(From a miniature in possession of the family) 


(From Sonneck’s “Early Opera in America’’) 
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Facsimile of the autograph of the beginning of the Adagio in Reinagle’s 
Sonata III in C major 


(By courtesy of the Library of Congress) 
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this with its Mozartian cantilena deriving from Christian Bach. 
Truly, this is a high-spot in Reinagle’s creative achievement and 
displays in abundance his mastery of form and harmonic con- 
struction. The melodic fecundity that was his tower of strength 
is amply revealed in the delightful rondo with which this fascinating 
sonata closes. 

The sonata following “Sonata IT” in the manuscript is in F- 
major, but is not numbered. The thematic material of the 
“Allegro” although fairly characteristic is not Reinagle at his best, 
but this does not prevent him from writing a very effective develop- 
ment section, a sure test of mastery. In the “Andante” in F- 
minor, Reinagle achieves a poignancy rarely equalled by him. 
The simplicity of the melodic material—a strain in F-minor, a 
contrasted theme in A-flat major, then repetition with the first 
strain in A-flat major and the second in F-minor—only heightens 
the sincerity and the strength of the emotion conveyed. Emanuel 
Bach remains his mentor even to the climacteric diminished- 
seventh chord just before the final cadence, but Reinagle has 
mastered this language and speaks with his own unmistakable 
accent. The tuneful “Allegretto” following the slow movement is 
marked “Rondo,” but is really a three-part song-form. It over- 
flows with spontaneous melody, as fresh as the day it was penned. 

The “Allegro con brio” of “Sonata IIT’’ has a first theme of 
unexpected charm: 


Allegro con brio 


This courtesies most winningly to Joseph Haydn. The mood 
that it induces is undone by the clashing trill with which the trans- 
ition episode begins, but that again has been suggested by the 
amiable master of Esterhaz. Musically the development section 
is most satisfying, the melodic eloquence attaining new heights. 
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All of this is but a prelude to the drama presented in the “Adagio.” 
Supremely meditative, it reveals a soul of great nobility whose pro- 
found reflections are couched in terms of rare melodic beauty. 
That Reinagle was troubled with this opulence of inspiration may 
be inferred from the fact that he seemingly first wrote this ““Adagio” 
for piano with violin accompaniment. Then he rewrote it, and 
more perfectly, for piano alone. The final movement of this 
truly remarkable sonata, an “Allegro” in rondo form, represents a 
falling-off in melodic inspiration. It is notable for certain seemingly 
experimental technical effects in the transitional passages. 

This tendency to experiment in matters of technic is noticeable 
in all of the sonatas in this group. While Reinagle’s passage-work 
derives to a great extent from Christian and Emanuel Bach, there 
is ever in evidence a conscious striving for more effective, less hack- 
neyed, and more individual technical figuration. His skill and wide 
experience as harpsichordist and pianist made it possible for him 
to experiment with greater hope of success. His writing for the 
instrument, now the pianoforte and not the alternative harpsichord 
of his earlier works, is usually very effective. Reinagle was un- 
doubtedly the foremost American pianist of his time and was 
favorably known to the cultured aristocracy of the young republic, 
George Washington being a warm admirer of his art. Reinagle 
became more intimately connected with the family of our first 
President, for tradition has it that he gave harpsichord lessons to 
Nelly Custis, Washington’s adopted daughter. Reinagle’s virtuos- 
ity has been quaintly characterized by one of his contemporaries, 
John R. Parker, the able editor of the ““Euterpeiad.” ‘His style 
of playing the pianoforte, was peculiarly hisown. He never aimed 
at excessive execution, but there was a sweetness of manner, nay, 
in the way he touched the instrument I might add, there was a 
sweetness of tone which, combined with exquisite taste and neat- 
ness, produced unusual feelings of delight.” By not aiming at 
“excessive execution,” Reinagle stands revealed as a pianist who 
was preéminently a musician, to whom “sweetness of tone” and 
“the way he touched the instrument” were of exceeding import. 

Judged by his four American sonatas, Alexander Reinagle 
was a thoroughly trained and an exceptionally gifted composer. 
He may be characterized as one of the lesser masters of the pre- 
classical school. His works exhibit the excellencies as well as the 
usual defects of the pre-classical period. His sonatas seem to have 
been subconsciously conceived in terms of the harpsichord, but 
were consciously written for the pianoforte, then in its swaddling 
clothes. The use of the “Alberti bass,” the paucity of sonorous 
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chordal passages, the frequent writing in two-parts, were all 
characteristic of the harpsichord age. The repetition of a thematic 
idea, a survival of the “echo” treatment on the earlier instruments, 
became somewhat of a mannerism. Reinagle did not escape the 
earmarks of his time. Despite his dependence on his compeers, 
he did achieve a personal style and, what is more to the point, 
developed ideas of marked originality and musical worth. He was 
a genuine “Alt-Meister” who labored right nobly for the glory of 
his art. His sonatas were born of a high endeavor to attain the 
lofty standard set by Emanuel Bach. Compared to the published 
sonatas of such an American contemporary as James Hewitt, his 
compositions tower immeasurably. They are the masterpieces of 
their style and period in America, being distinguished by a melodic 
beauty, a rhythmic originality, a harmonic richness, and a formal 
balance not to be found in contemporary American instrumental 
composition. They are true monuments of musical art in these 
United States and as such richly deserve a textually faithful publi- 
cation in their original form. 
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THE CARRS, 
AMERICAN MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


By VIRGINIA LARKIN REDWAY 


HE last fifteen years of the eighteenth century saw a stream 
of talented musicians crossing the Atlantic from the old 
world to the new United States. Their numbers and im- 

portance demonstrate that this migration was not the whim of a 
few maladjusted individuals seeking to better their fortunes but 
a widespread movement of historical and artistic significance. The 
coming of such men as Gottlieb Graupner, Alexander Reinagle, 
George Schetky, Raynor Taylor, James Hewitt, and the Carr 
family appears in modern eyes as the beginning of a musical re- 
nascence in America, significant of the fact that the colonies, 
having concluded their struggles for economic stability and political 
independence, could now afford time to make music as well as to 
work. 

Not that the colonies had been barren of music before the 
Revolution: the psalms in the churches, the singing-schools to 
which this church music gave rise, the ballads which followed the 
colonists to the frontier and have survived to our own times in 
the social backwaters of the South, had kept music alive; and, 
almost from the beginning of the eighteenth century there had 
been sporadic examples of plays, “consorts,” ballad-operas, 
pantomimes, in the large centers of population along the Atlantic 
seaboard. Yet, except for the theatrical and musical productions 
with which the British officers had amused themselves during the 
Revolutionary War, all these potentially fruitful beginnings had 
been choked off by the struggle for independence. Not until 
1789, with the lifting of the ban on all kinds of “gaming, cock- 
fighting, exhibition of shows, plays, and other expensive diversions 
and entertainments,” as the Continental Congress! indignantly 
described it, could music return. Euterpe had to be made to 
feel at home again in the new nation; and the Carr family, Joseph 
and his two sons, Benjamin and Thomas, played a large part in 
acclimatizing the Muse. 

The name of Carr had long been associated with the writing 
and publishing of music in England. The surviving records of 


1Resolution of October 24, 1774. Hornblow, The Theatre in America. 
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John and Richard Carr, who published The Theatre of Music for 
Henry Playford in 1685, make the name familiar. Joseph Carr, 
the head of the family which came to America, was well over fifty 
years old when he transplanted this tradition to the new world, 
bringing with him, his son, Thomas; his son Benjamin preceded 
him by a few months.' John, a third son* (1772-1832), was left 
at home in England, prevented by ill health from pursuing his 
profession of law, but eventually to make himself a considerable 
name in literature as the author of The Stranger in Ireland, Caledon- 
ian Sketches, and other travel-works, and to be knighted by the 
Duke of Bedford, Viceroy of Ireland.’ It was this literary brother 
who wrote the words for Poor Richard, that song of Benjamin’s 
which had already been sung “at the principal concerts of 
England.’ 

This Benjamin, who was to be the most distinguished of the 
family in the field of music, was born on Sept. 12, 1768;° he had a 
thorough musical training under Dr. Samuel Arnold and then under 
Charles Wesley, that musical nephew of John Wesley’s who left 
such an abiding mark on Methodist hymn-books. He is also 
known to have been connected with the Ancient Concerts which 
Joah Bates conducted in London from 1776 to 1793, a connection 
which may have brought him in contact with the great Italian 
singing-master, Sacchini, who was teacher to Bates’s talented wife. 
Yet he was only twenty-four, with his whole life yet before him, 
when the Carr family migrated to America. 

Presently the Carrs set up as music-dealers in three different 
American cities, Joseph and Thomas in Baltimore with their 
Musical Repository in Market Street near Gay (in 1794), and 
Benjamin with two separate businesses, at 1386 High Street, Phila- 
delphia, and 131 William Street, New York.’ From the rapidity 


of Mary Jordan Carr Merryman, niece of Benjamin. (Knowles 
oll. 

2Grove’s American Supp. 

3Lord Byron, whom Sir John met at Cadiz, referred to him in some suppressed 
stanzas of Childe Harold as ‘Green Erin’s knight and Europe’s wandering star.”’ Diction- 
ary of National Biography. 

‘Title-page of Poor Richard. 

5Knowles Coll. 

®Sonneck, Bibliography of Secular Music, states that Benjamin founded his New 
York business in 1793, and opened another in Philadelphia, under the name of “B. Carr~ 
& Co., the Musical Repository; No. 136 High Street,” in July of the same year, said to 
be the first music store in that city. His name does not appear in the New York City 
Directory, however, until 1795, “‘Music and Musical Instrument Seller, 137 William St.”’; 
it does appear as “Benjamin Carr, at his musical repository, 122 High St.” in the Phila- 
delphia Directory in 1794. Since this firm changed from “‘B. Carr & Co.” to plain “B. 
Carr” in 1794, the same year that Joseph and Thomas opened their business in Baltimore, 
it seems likely that the original Philadelphia firm was carried on by all three members 
of the family until Joseph and Thomas went to Baltimore, and that Benjamin did not 
extend his operations to New York until he was alone in Philadelphia. 
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with which the Carrs took up these publishing projects and the 
skill with which they carried them on, it is almost certain that they 
had previously been associated in publishing in England; the strik- 
ing similarity, in wording, spacing, and general appearance, of 
the imprints from all three houses increases this certainty. For 
the next thirty years the name of Carr was associated with almost 
every phase of American music. 

The large numbers of imprints which have survived to our 
times indicate that the Carrs had long since learned the knack of 
giving the public what it wanted. They provided all the “hits” 
from the popular English ballad-operas, songs by Thomas Moore, 
Sir John Stevenson, Sir Walter Scott, a few songs of Haydn’s, and 
sonatas for the Forte-Piano, rondos, divertissements, by Haydn, 
Pleyel, Edelman, Hummel, and Mozart. Sonneck’ bears witness 
that they “did much to acquaint the music lovers of the city 
(Baltimore) with the current repertory.”’ Yet the Carrs never for- 
got their English origin. Their imprints continue to be mainly 
English in character; they made no concessions to the growing 
taste for French music which came with the influx of French 
musicians after the French Revolution and the St. Domingo 
disaster. The only notable exceptions to this prevailing English 
tone consist in the American patriotic songs which the new nation 
demanded to express its new patriotism and its new partisanships. 

It is not the least of their claims to fame that one of those 
patriotic songs which they published was the setting of Francis 
Scott Key’s inspired verses on the defense of Fort McHenry, to 
the old tune of To Anacreon in Heaven. By a careful study of 
dates, addresses, “‘plate numbers” and other early editions of 
“The Star-Spangled Banner,” the writer has come to the conclusion 
that the Carr edition is the very first. Moreover, this imprint of 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” (Maryland Historical Soc.) bears at 
the bottom of the page the notation: “(adpd. and arrd. by T.C.)” 
Thomas Carr, then associated with his father in Baltimore, is 
known to have had a facile hand for “‘arrangements” and there 
can be little doubt that it was this young Englishman, pursuing 
his profession in the United States, who put “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” into the form in which we have it today. Subsequent to 
this conclusion, corroboration was found in the statement of his 
daughter, Mary Jordan Carr Merryman (Knowles Collection): 
“Mr. Key brought his manuscript to Mr. Carr and requested him 
to put it to Music. (Baltimore at that Period was dependent on 
foreign Airs.) Mr. C. was a Professor and Publisher of Music. 


1Early Concert Life in America. 
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He kept a large Musical Establishment in the City, was favorably, 
and well known. He had recourse to the best English works and 
tried several subjects and both concluded on this one and what 
other composition could have been better adapted for it?” In 
view of the uncompromising epithets which the third stanza of 
the song applies to the English race in general, there is a certain 
irony about this situation.! 

Joseph Carr does not seem to have written any music during 
his American career; his peculiar contribution to American music 
was the founding and publishing of the “‘Musical Journal” which 
his son Benjamin edited. In the “Address to the Patrons of 
Music” with which he began the publication of this magazine, the 
old gentleman hopes the Musical Journal “‘will be superior in its 
matter to any other publication of a similar kind” and “that he 
may acquire some small share of fame and profit for himself and 
for his subscribers an annual addition of a valuable volume of 
music to their library.” He also started Carr’s Musical Miscellany 
in Occasional Numbers in 1813, which leads off with his son Ben- 
jamin’s song, “Tell me, soldier.” 


1The question of the priority of an imprint is one that challenges interest at any 
time. Particularly so in relation to such an important national anthem as “‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 

The illustration of the Carr imprint of ““The Star-Spangled Banner’ shows the 
address “36 Baltimore Street,” which indicates that it was published some time between 
1814 and 1819. This information is derived from the Baltimore City Directories of the 
period. According to T. Carr’s daughter, Mary Jordan Carr: “It was also published 
and printed from Mr. Carr’s establishment on East Market Street, Baltimore, 1814.” 
(Memorandum, Knowles Coll.) Market Street was also called Baltimore St. 

Subsequent to that, Thomas Carr advertised in the Federal Gazette, of February 
26th, 1821, “‘A new edition of ‘The Star-Spangled Banner’ with a handsome vignette of 
the Bombardment of Fort McHenry just published.” 

There are two other very early imprints of ““The Star-Spangled Banner’’; one, in 
the collection of Mr. Joseph Muller of Closter, New Jersey, and the other in that of Mr. 
Arthur Billings Hunt in Brooklyn. Mr. Muller’s imprint of John Cole resembles the 
description of the “‘new edition” of Thomas Carr’s, in having a handsome vignette sur- 
mounting it, descriptive of a bombardment. As it is believed that the Carr plates were 
divided between Cole and Willig, it might be assumed, not unreasonably that the idea 
of the vignette, if not the actual plate, was derived from the Thomas Carr edition. 
The number of the plate is 152. Basing our reasoning upon the fact that the earliest 
John Cole issue with an actual date (copyright) is No. 30, May 4th, 1822, we conclude 
that the Cole imprint is later than the Carr imprint. 

Mr. Hunt’s copy is equally interesting as it is entitled ““The Battle of the Wabash,” 
and together with the music includes the words of ““To Anacreon in Heaven,” and “The 
Star-Spangled Banner,” “The Defence of Fort McHenry.” This is a G. E. Blake 
imprint, and bears neither plate-number nor address. The conclusion arrived at in this 
instance is that the Blake publication of ‘““The Battle of the Wabash,” with “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” alternative words, followed the publication of the Carr imprint of 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.”” There are three reasons for this assumption. (A) G. E. 
Blake being a Philadelphia publisher, it is more reasonable to suppose that a Baltimore 
publisher would be the first to issue “The Star-Spangled Banner,”’ when the events that 
gave it birth occurred on the outskirts of Baltimore. (B) The Carr family, as publishers 
had an enviable record of getting out patriotic music immediately upon its being launched 
into popularity. (C) The naming of the song “The Battle of the Wabash” and the print- 
ing of two sets of alternative words presupposes the common acceptance of both of the 
latter, at a time anterior to the publication of the Blake imprint. 
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Joseph evidently took charge of some of the musical affairs of 
Old St. Paul’s Parish in Baltimore, since the parish receipt-books 
show various disbursements made to him from 1800 to 1805, 
ranging from $8.00 to $369.56, a magnificent sum for those days. 
During the same period Thomas was thirteen years (1798-1811) 
organist of Christ Church, an offshoot of St. Paul’s, receiving 
$130.00 a year for his services, including ‘‘allowance for bellows- 
blower,” a salary which was later raised to $200.00. In 1819, the 
old gentleman, evidently feeling death coming over him, conveyed 
the ownership of music store and publishing house to Thomas, 
September 20, 1819, and died a month later. ‘Departed this life 
on Wednesday night last, Mr. Joseph Carr in the 80th year of 
his age,” said the Federal Gazette and Baltimore Daily Advertiser, 
November 1, 1819, ‘““Mr. Carr was a native of England, but for 
the last twenty-five years resided in this city; his strict integrity 
and obliging disposition procured him the confidence and esteem 
of all who knew him. He was an affectionate husband and father, 
and a kind and useful friend.” 

The business which Thomas inherited was sound and flourish- 
ing, if one of his advertisements a few months later may be ad- 
mitted as evidence: he has a stock of 2,000 music plates “daily 
augmenting,” he says, in this the “oldest and only regular musical 
establishment in city.”1 When he removes the establishment 
to 7814 Baltimore Street, his stock in trade consists of not only 
“Grand and Square Piano-Fortes, 6 octaves, made entirely on a 
new principle, and lately introduced by Beethoven and Moscheles 
in the principal cities of Europe,” but of “optical instruments, 
Telescopes, reflecting and refracting, Microscopes, Universal, 
compound, Opaque and solar. Pocket Glasses, Day and Night, 
Do. Thermometers, Hydrometers, Pocket compasses, Spirit 
levels.”” There is nothing like that assortment of shiny things in 
any music store of our day, except in those establishments on 
New York’s Fourteenth Street which, in addition to ukeleles, 
saxophones, and phonograph records, can supply baseball gloves, 
tennis racquets, and miniatures of the Empire State Building. 

Thomas had taken a wife in 1806, a lady with the striking 
name of Milcah Merryman, who came of a prominent Baltimore 
County family. But in business, he does not seem to have done 
so well after his father died; perhaps he lacked the old gentleman’s 
business acumen, which Benjamin had inherited in such great 
quantity. At any rate, shortly after setting up a Musical Acad- 


1Advertisement of June 14, 1820. 
2American Commercial Advertiser, October 30, 1819. 


Benjamin Carr (1769-1831) 


(Portrait by J. C. Darley, as in Simpson’s “Eminent Philadelphians,” 1859) 


(From Sonneck’s “Early Opera in America’) 
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emy at 20 N. Gay St., late in 1822, he either abandoned the field 
or sold out to Willig who set up a music store at 71 Baltimore 
Street in 1823. He is next seen in Philadelphia as the publisher 
of The Minstrel Knight, a song of his brother Benjamin’s, copy- 
righted in 1824 at 182 South Second St.’ 

Although Benjamin was the most accomplished musician in 
the family, Thomas possessed considerable skill and imagination 
in his own right as a composer and adaptor. His brother praises 
the skill displayed in his “Composition to and arrangement of 
Roscoe’s little Poem of the Butterfly’s Ball,”? and his name, as the 
author of numerous compositions, was familiar to the musical 
public well into the thirties and forties. Toward the end of his 
career he acquired a highly partisan vein, writing political songs 
in violent support of the Whig cause. His Old Tippecanoe’s 
Raisin’, inspired by the Harrison campaign and “sung with vul- 
canic effect by the Buckeye Blacksmith, dedicated to the friends 
of liberty and reform,” is a sufficient sample of how thoroughly 
he was at home in the American political scene. But then the 
man who had such a large hand in giving The Star-Spangled Banner 
to the nation was entitled to a spiritual as well as to a legal natural- 
ization. He died on April 15th, 1849, aged 69, on the same “‘in- 
stant” that Milcah, his wife, passed away. 

It was his hustling, brilliant, versatile brother Benjamin who 
carved the name of Carr deepest in American musical annals. 
He appears as publisher, actor, singer, organist, pianist, composer; 
he is not content with merely one city in which to exercise his in- 
fluence, but dashes between New York and Philadelphia and 
carries on his multitudinous activities in both places at once. 
With the amount of travelling he had to do under such pressure, 
he must have used the Mail Stage or “‘Diligence” which, under the 
supervision of a worthy named Ichabod Grumm, left “Powle’s 
Hook ferry stairs at 12 o’clock each day, Sunday excepted, with 
two horses, travels all night.”* He could not have afforded the 
leisure for the South Amboy “Stage Boat,” “‘a comfortable boat 
ready to sail, with the utmost expedition, frequently performing 
the passage in less than one day and a half.”* Nor was there any 


‘The ‘and Directory lists “T. Carr” as “professor and vender of _ 


music” from 1828 to 183' 


*Title-page of iin Carr’s History of England. Copy of the Butterfly’s 
Ball in the ete Coll. 


*Title-page of The Buckeye Blacksmith. 
‘New York City Directory, 1793. 
5New York Daily Advertizer, June 18, 1793. 
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slacking in his activities after he sold his New York business to 
his friend James Hewitt, the talented violinist and composer, in 
1797 or 1798. Perhaps Thomas could have maintained his 
father’s business in Baltimore if he had possessed his brother’s 
persistent energy and enterprise. 

If Joseph and Thomas Carr had the henor of first supplying 
the public with The Star-Spangled Banner, Benjamin had his 
share of glory in performing similar services for both Yankee Doodle 
and Hail Columbia. The late O. G. Sonneck asserts’ that, al- 
though Yankee Doodle had been sung in various versions ever 
since the French and Indian War, it was first printed in 1794 as a 
part of The Federal Overture, a medley of patriotic airs compiled 
by Benjamin Carr and included in the fifth number of Shaw & 
Carr’s musical monthly, The Gentleman’s Amusement and Com- 
panion to the Flute.2 In addition to The Marseillaise and the 
Carmagnole (evidently Benjamin did not entirely share the family 
prejudice against French tunes), this overture also contains The 
President’s March, a highly popular air probably composed for 
Washington’s first inauguration in 1789, which is now familiar as 
the air of Hail Columbia. 

It was to this tune that Joseph Hopkinson, Francis Hopkin- 
son’s son, wrote the words of Hail Columbia when his friend Fox, 
the actor, besought him to compose a patriotic song to be sung at 
Fox’s benefit. Hopkinson dashed it off hurriedly and no one was 
more surprised than he at its popularity. It was the sensation 
of the day; the audience for whom Fox sang it at the New Theatre, 
Philadelphia, encored it six times and ended by jumping to their 
feet and roaring it out in chorus, for their patriotism was just then 
at fever heat on account of the impending war with France. 
President Adams honored its patriotic intentions by coming to 
hear it. And Benjamin Carr hastened to publish it two days 
later in Philadelphia under title of The New Federal Song. Hopkin- 
son said it had been written “‘to get up an American spirit, which 
would be independent and above the interests, passions and policy 
of both belligerents’” (i.e., not France and the United States, but 


1Report on The Star-Spangled Banner, Hail Columbia, America, Yankee Doodle. 

2Carr advertised a pianoforte arrangement of The Federal Overture “as per- 
formed at the theatre” on January 9, 1795, and another arrangement for flutes and violins 
in March, 1796, both in the New York Daily Advertizer. It also appeared on a con- 
cert program given under the direction of Decker and Graupner at Norfolk, October 7, 
1796. 

3The air of “The President’s March” is usually attributed either to Philip Roth 
of Philadelphia, or to another named Philip Phile (German). 

‘Letter from Hopkinson to the Wyoming Band, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 1840. 
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the Federalists and Anti-Federalists); nevertheless the historian 
can find scarcely any decrease of political bitterness immediately 
following the publication of the song in 1798. It was, neverthe- 
less, an excellent thing for the enterprising Mr. Carr. 

From the time that Francis Hopkinson instituted the sub- 
scription-concert life of Philadelphia, there had never been a time 
in the history of that city when music was at a complete standstill. 
The Revolutionary War over, subscription concerts again sprang 
into life under various names—City, Amateur and Professional. 
It was with the combination of these older organizations that 
Benjamin Carr first appeared as concert manager, in collaboration 
with such musical Philadelphians as Reinagle, Gillingham, and 
Menel. Their six weeks’ program of weekly concerts was arranged, 
as the custom of the day dictated, in exact imitation of similar 
programs in Europe.’ One feature of the series was the intro- 
duction of the Philadelphia public to Kotzwara’s The Battle of 
Prague, that eighteenth century prototype of all stormy program- 
matic battle-pieces which young ladies were to play with such 
enthusiasm on their pianos during the next fifty years. It is also 
notable that we here have Benjamin Carr appearing before the 
public as a singer, an activity which he was to pursue still farther 
in the near future. 

After its suspension during the revolution, the American 
theatre finally emerged into the open in the 1790’s. The citizens 
of the young republic gratefully took their cue from George 
Washington, whose keen delight in the theatre has long been 
matter of common knowledge, and demanded and received the 


1For instance, the April 15th program was: 


Act THE First 


Song—Mr. Carr—“The lingring pangs”. Horace [Storace] 
Act THE SECOND 


The “Acts,” the preponderant number of overtures, finales and “‘full pieces”’ are 
highly characteristic of the period. 

Other songs given by Carr on similar programs of the series were “Sembianze 
amabili’” by Bianchi, “‘Primroses deck,” Linley, on April 8th, 1794, ‘“‘Mansion of peace” 
by Webbe, “Come, come thou Goddess,” Handel, April 22, “Song” and “Cantata” by 
Webbe, April 29th. 


ad 
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best amusement, which was imported for them from the mother 
country by such active and capable managers as Hallam and 
Henry, Reinagle and Wignell. A success in London would 
appear in New York and Philadelphia in an incredibly short time. 
“In eight years (1793-1800),” says Sonneck, “more than one 
hundred and twenty musical dramas, operas, musical entertain- 
ments, musical farces, ballad-operas, speaking pantomimes, bal- 
lets,”? appeared on the New York stage alone. 

It was not likely that Benjamin Carr, aware of this sudden 
burst of musical enterprise on the stage, could keep out of such a 
tempting field. On December 15, 1794, he appears before the 
New York public at the old red-painted John St. Theatre, as 
Young Meadows in Arne’s famous old ballad-opera of Love in a 
Village. The company, said the Theatrical Register, “‘was truly 
formidable—altogether superior to anything the citizens of New 
York have seen before, and in our opinion, unrivalled by any force 
upon the continent,” but Mr. Carr does not appear to have been 
wholly successful as an actor. Dunlap, his future librettist, 
says that “his deportment was correct, but timid, and he never 
acquired or deserved reputation as an actor. His voice was 
mellow and knowledge of music without graces of action made him 
more acceptable to the scientific than to the vulgar auditor.’ 
The amateur actor among professionals, of course; Mr. Carr’s 
overture, on the other hand, in the composition of which he was a 
professional in his own right, has “the advantage of being emi- 
nently calculated to attract universal approbation.’* It is signifi- 
cant that Carr played only minor réles during the succeeding 
months of the Old American Company’s season and appeared no 
more as a performer on any stage thereafter. 

This disappointment apparently did not discourage his 
writing music for the stage. During 1794 and 1795 he was inde- 
fatigable at arranging and adapting the new operas as they came 
over, in both New York and Philadelphia. He had a hand in the 
American productions of George Colman’s English version of 
Beaumarchais’ Le Barbier de Seville,* of Samuel Arnold’s The 


1Early Opera in America, 

*History of the American Stage. 

*Theatrical Register. 

4A newspaper advertised a performance at the New Theatre, Philadelphia on 
July 7th, 1794, of ‘‘The Spanish Barber, or the Fruitless precaution, an opera in $ acts, 


translated from the French of Beaumarchais by G. Coleman, Esq. The music by Dr. 
Arnold, and accompaniments by Carr, with additional airs by Messrs. Reinagle and 


Carr.” 
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Children in the Wood,’ a musical version of Macbeth,? and The 
Deserter2 In addition to opera, he took to pantomime, in The 
Caledonian Frolict and Poor Jack, or The Sailor’s Landlady® as 
afterpieces. There was, of course, very little original work in 
such journeyman tinkering, but all this handling of the ingre- 
dients of opera in due course inspired Mr. Carr to write operas 
of his own for American production. 

In 1796 he worked on a piece called The Patriot, or Liberty 
Obtained’ which dealt with the legend of Wilhelm Tell and the 
immortal apple, supplying a medley overture and the tunes for 
the songs. Evidently the values of the old story stimulated his 
own fertile and melodic imagination, for, some two months after 
the success of The Patriot, thirty-three years before Rossini’s 
Wilhelm Tell, there was produced at the John St. Theatre The 
Archers, or The Mountaineers of Switzerland, the music of which 
was entirely from his own hand. Dunlap,’ the historian of the 
early American theatre, did the libretto, one of his most ambitious 
efforts in a long life of play-writing. It is a highly typical produc- 
tion of the day, built on the conventional ballad-opera scheme 
which combined spoken text, chorus, trios and solos. Its tendency 


1An announcement of Nov. 24, 1794 read “The Children in the Wood, by Samuel 
Arnold, libretto by Thomas Morton, a new musical piece in two acts, never acted in 
America, with accompaniments and additional songs by B. Carr.’’ Later advertise- 
ments refer to its production in New York and also in Boston by the Old American 
Company. 

2In New York on January 14th, 1795, there was announced for production the 
tragedy of Macbeth “written by Shakespeare, music by Locke. With new scenery by 
Ciceri and Scotch music between the acts, adapted and compiled by Mr. Carr.” 

Another advertisement states that “The Deserter,” a comic opera in 2 acts was 
to be performed at the theatre in New York, May 19th, 1795. It was to have accom- 
paniments by Pelissier and Carr. 

‘The Caledonian Frolic by the ballet master Francis, was to be performed in Phila- 
delphia, May 4th, 1795 with a new overture and music by B. Carr, and repeated in 
New York on May 20th. It had been given twice before in Philadelphia on Feb. 26th, 
_ March 29th, 1794. The Federal Street Theatre, Boston, produced it November 

nd, 1795. 

5Sonneck in “‘Early Opera in America” lists this as having been given again on 
April 21st, and also on Nov. 23, 1795, in the Federal Street Theatre, Boston, and again 
at the Haymarket Theatre, on Feb. 27, and May 25th, 1797. 

*Sonneck mentions that in Baltimore, Sept. 3rd, 1796, and again in Philadelphia 
at the Chestnut Street Theatre, on Feb. 12th, 16th and 17th, there was produced The 
Patriot, or Liberty Obtained, as “altered from the play of Helvetic Liberty, and compressed 
in three acts by Mr. Bates. With new medley overture and the music and songs com- 
piled and selected from the most popular tunes by Mr. B. Carr of Philadelphia.” 

TWilliam Dunlap (1766-1839). Born at Perth Amboy, N. J., author of about 
60 plays and arrangements. Has been called the Father of American Drama. He 
was a man of great versatility. Founder and vice-president of the National Academy 
of Design. Studied under Benjamin West in London. In 1796 he joined Hallam and 
Hodgkinson in the management of the John St. Theatre. This he regretted later. In 
1805 he declared himself bankrupt, and left stage management to devote himself to 
art and literature. 


. 
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to display the worthy Tell as a busy and able politician rather than 
as a hero for a statue is nowadays subject for invidious comment, 
and it must be admitted that it is far nearer comic opera than 
Schiller’s version makes quite palatable. According to Dunlap, 
Carr was originally cast for the principal réle, but his name does 
not appear on the programs which have survived. 

At any rate, the first performance of The Archers, April 18, 
1796, received “unbounded applause” and its success was repeated 
on April 22 and November 25; it was also played twice in Boston, 
the second performance on October 7. With the magnetic Mr. 
Hodgkinson, “the provincial Garrick,” in the réle of Tell and the 
popular Mr. Hallam in the cast, as well as Mr. Jefferson, Joseph 
Jefferson’s grandfather, The Archers was a theatrical event." 
Carr was the author of three other operas, Philander and Sylvia, 
or Love Crowned at Last, which had the honor of being played at 
Sadler’s Wells in London, Bourville Castle, or the Gallic Orphan, 
from a play by John Blair Linn, an American, and an abortive 
effort called The American Soldier which was never produced. 

It would be pleasant to further the prestige of the Carr family, 
and particularly that of its most brilliant member, by proving that 
The Archers was the first American-composed opera. It is unfortun- 
ately true, however, that a piece named Tammany (‘that wretched 
thing,” The New York Magazine called it), with music by Carr’s 
friend, James Hewitt, and libretto by Mrs. Ann Kemble Hatton, 
Mrs. Siddons’ sister, takes precedence of The Archers with a pro- 
duction in 1794. True to the political implications of its title, 
Tammany was a hot Anti-Federalist production and severely criti- 
cized by the opposite party which, of course, included a majority of 
the more cultured classes; they accused the Society of Tammany of 
foisting “‘a melange of bombast” upon them for purposes of politi- 


1The cast included many of the best actors and singers of the day: 


Werner Stauffach....... Mr. Hallam, jun. Portia, Tell’s wife........ Mrs. Melmoth 
Arnold Melchthal............. Mr. Tyler Rhodolpha............. Miss Broadhurst 
Mr. Cleveland Mrs. Hodgkinson 
eee Mr. Jefferson Boy, Tell’s son.......... Miss Harding 


Burgomaster of Altdorf....Mr. Prigmore 

The following was attached to the program advertisement of The Archers. “‘N. B. 
Much confusion having arisen from the introduction of LIQUOR into the house during 
the performance the managers respectfully hope gentlemen will not call for any until 
the conclusion of the First Piece, as the Door-keepers are in the strictest manner ordered 
to prevent its admission.” 

2 Bourville Castle, or the Gallic Orphan was given in New York, Jan. 16th, 20th and 
25th,1797. The play was by John Blair Linn of New York, a “popular poet of the day” 
(Ireland), the music composed and compiled by Benjamin Carr, the accompaniments by 
Victor Pelissier. 
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cal propaganda; and certainly Mrs. Hatton’s turgid versifying 
sounds strange enough today. The Archers does possess six 
months’ priority over its other rival for the title of first American 
opera: Edwin and Angelina, music by Pelissier who had often 
collaborated with Carr, libretto by the American Elihu Hubbard 
Smith. 

The Archers has a particularly legitimate interest in the fact 
that, with the score of Tammany completely lost, it is the first 
American opera from which extracts are still extant. The quaint 
little rondo from the overture’ survives in Number Seven of Carr’s 
Musical Miscellany along with the solo ““Why, huntress, why, wilt 
thou thy life expose?” For a long time these were the only 
surviving relics of the night of Benjamin Carr’s great triumph; 
but the writer turned up a third excerpt, “There lived in Altdorf 
city fair,” a melody sung by Mrs. Hodgkinson in the New York 
production; it was tucked away in an old book in the possession 
of the New York Public Library called Elegant Extracts for the 
German Flute or Violin. Here is a facsimile: 


There livd in Alt.dorf Ci.t fairs a Mai.denblithe & free in 
Crow black ring. lets hung her Hair & beau.ti. full was she she was 


Ld 
love by ® young manwho was a Moun. taineer who came te an an. . 


- -time. ly end as I will make oe pear. 


All this activity in opera did not prevent the indefatigable 
Mr. Carr from exploiting the concert-field at the same time. New 
York concert halls had lately been the scene of a spirited rivalry 
between the indigenous Van Hagens,* who had previously had a 


1The Archers was advertised April 16, 1796, to be performed April 18. Edwin 
and Angelina was produced December 19, 1796. 


*Sonneck knew of only one copy of this rondo, in the Hopkinson collection in . 


Philadelphia. The writer has discovered another in the possession of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Society. 


, ’Mrs. Van Hagen’s musical pedigree and sense of delicacy are both fully treated 
in the following advertisement in the New York Daily Advertizer, October 10, 1793: 
“Mrs. Van Hagen 
Respectfully informs the Ladies, that she has removed to No. 14 Dey Street, and con- 
tinues to teach the theory and practice of Music on the Harpsichord and Pianoforte, 


rs 

A Fragment Sung by Hodgkinson. in the Archers ~ 
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monopoly of the field, and a group of musicians headed by Carr’s 
friend, James Hewitt, who was a recent arrival. Each group 
tempted the public with balls to follow the musical programs.' 
By 1795 the rivals agreed to combine their forces and effected a 
musical merger; Van Hagens and Hewitt alike bent their efforts 
to secure the best possible programs. For singers they secured 
Mrs. John Hodgkinson, the favorite soubrette of the New York 
stage until her death in 1803, and Mrs. Pownall (formerly the 
celebrated Mrs. Wrighten of Drury Lane), the operatic star of the 
Old American Company, and also Mr. Benjamin Carr, who was 
a feature of two different series of concerts, appearing both as a 
singer and as a performer on the piano-forte.” 

Nor was he unwilling to return to concert-work in Philadelphia 
when offered the opportunity by that Mrs. Grattan who, announc- 
ing that “necessity obliged her to make the effort for the main- 
tenance of her infant family,” was then managing ‘Ladies’ 
Concerts” in Philadelphia with great acumen and consequent 
success. Her boldness in entering into such a public kind of 
business, although a female, as she would probably have described 
herself, was crowned by the presence of President and Mrs. Adams 
at one of her concerts, held at the rooms of Mr. Richardet, the 
caterer, beginning at half-past-six so that the dancing could begin 
at eight. She imported her bands, advertising that ““The Concerts 
will begin as soon as the band arrives from New York,” and 


with thorough bass (if desired). Also the principles of vocal music and singing, accord- 
ing to the most approved school, and the present taste in Europe. 

“As she has been for several years Organist in the churches at Namur, Middle- 
burgh, Vlissingen and Bergen-op-Zoom, she also teaches on that instrument, as well as 
church music, as Lessons, Sonatas, Concertos, etc. 

“Mrs. Van Hagen hopes from her theoretic knowledge and successful experience in 
the Science of Music, to be fortunate in the progress of her pupils in this city, as she 
has been in some of the first families in Holland. 

“As motives of delicacy may induce parents to commit the tuition of young ladies 
in this branch of education to one of their own sex, and the female voice from its being 
in unison, is better adapted to teach them singing, than that of the other sex, which is 
an octave below, she flatters herself that she shall be indulged with their approbation, 
and the protection of a respectable public.” 


IMr. Phillips, the Van Hagens’ ’cellist and dancing master, was prepared to teach: 
“the Prince of Wales minuet and gavot (by M. G. Gardel of Paris) the Devonshire minuet, 
minuet de la cour, and gavot (by M. Vestris of Paris), plain minuet, with all the addi- 
tional steps which are now introduced in all courts and polite assemblies in Europe; 
Potpourris, Quadrills, Cotillions, Allemands, Hornpipes, figure and country dances with 
all the recent improvements of the first masters.”” (Advertisement in the New York 
Daily Advertizer, October 10, 1793.) Those were the days when dancing was a com- 
plicated and serious matter. 


2The concerts took place at the New Assembly Room on William Street, New York, 
February 21, March 5, March 19, April 16, June 11, December 29, 1795. 
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made considerable use of Mr. Carr’s talents, as her program for 
December 17 shows.’ The fact that, simultaneous with all this 
concert-work, he was extending his business activities in 1796 to 
collaborate with his father in Baltimore,’ in addition to main- 
taining his publishing houses in Philadelphia and New York, con- 
firms the previous impressions of his astoundingly vigorous energy. 
Any man who can run three different businesses, write operas and 
perform in public all at the same time will be notable in whatever 
profession or line of business he takes up. 

He always turned his hand to anything that came along, 
apparently without snobbery. You find him playing the organ 
at St. Joseph’s Church in Philadelphia; or you find him performing 
the same service for the Pennsylvania Tea Gardens, which had 
been established at the manor house of Bush Hill and did, it must 
be admitted, supply its patrons with the best music and musicians 
in Philadelphia. In 1797 we find him happily playing overtures, 
sonatas and potpourris in accompaniment for Messrs. Chalmers 
and Williamson who gave readings and recitations and sang songs 
with such provocative, but hardly impressive titles, as Jacky and 
the Cow, The Tar of All Weathers, and Nancy, or the Sailor’s 
Journal. When the popular Miss Broadhurst, who had created 
the réle of Rhodolpha in The Archers, came to Philadelphia, Carr 
sang and played in her benefits, and was doubtless charmed by 
her rendition of his own songs: The new somebody,’ “How sweet 
is the morning’ and “The spirits of the blest.’ 


4Act I. 
Glee (Messrs. Carr, Darley jun., and Hill), “The Mariners” 
Song, Mr. Carr, “‘The Primroses” 
Scotch Glee, Mrs. Grattan, Messrs. Carr, Darley and Hill 

Act II. 


Duet, Mrs. Grattan and Mr. Carr, “Time has not thin’d’”’ 
Song, Mr. Darley, jun. 
Quartette, Mrs. Grattan, Messrs. Carr, Darley and Hill 

*The chief routes from Baltimore involved ferrying either from Baltimore or 
Annapolis to Rock Hall, Md. (on the east side of the Chesapeake), or to the mouth of 
the Elk River (at the extreme north end of the Chesapeake) and in either case from 
that terminal on to New Castle, Del., Wilmington, and Philadelphia. The post- 
route, which undoubtedly carried the Carr correspondence, went to Havre de Grace, 
aa crossing the Susquehanna by ferry, then on to Elkton, to New Castle and to the 
regular route. 


3Concert at Oeller’s Hotel, Philadelphia, December 11, 1798. 
‘Concert at City Tavern, Philadelphia, April 3, 1800. 
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From 1800 on, he was assiduously editing the Musical Journal 
which his father had founded, duly publishing its “two sections, 
viz.: one of vocal music every Ist and 3rd Monday and one of 
Instrumental Music every 2d and 4th Monday of each Month 
throughout the Year . . . selected and arranged by B. Carr of 
Philadelphia, who from extensive materials in his possession, a 
regular supply of new music from Europe and the assistance of 
Men of Genius in the Country hopes he will present the public 
with a work that for novelty and cheapness will be fully worthy 
of their patronage.”' It may have been the press of work con- 
nected with the Journal that forced him to give up his Philadelphia 
store, the Musical Repository, in 1800, two years after selling his 
New York house to Hewitt. It is at about this period that he 
first appears associated with George Schetky in the publishing 
business. Schetky, a prominent ’cellist and nephew of the eminent 
Alexander Reinagle, now lent a hand in Carr’s publishing activi- 
ties, and the firm of Carr & Schetky published much valuable 
music, including reprints of the popular numbers from the Musical 
Journal.” The intimacy of the relations between Carr and his 
partner is indicated not only by the fact that they occupied the 
same house for a time, but also by a bequest in Carr’s will: ““To 
G. Schetky,’ a miniature colored profile of himself and a miniature 
painted by his mother.” 

Another friend was Benjamin Cross, a former pupil to whom 


he left “my seal with ore engraved upon it.” Cross’ 


son Michael relates* how deeply Carr affected American ecclesias- 
tical music when he took charge of the music at the newly opened 
St. Augustine’s Church (Roman Catholic) in 1801, a responsibility 
he maintained until his death thirty years later. According to 
Cross, the music used in Roman Catholic Churches in America at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century was primitive and unin- 
teresting. Apparently Gregorian notes were not used; most of the 


1Philadelphia General Advertizer, January 30, 1800. 

2Only five volumes of the Musical Journal (1799-1803) are available today, Volume 
II being confined to twenty-four numbers. Yet the Philadelphia City Directory lists 
Benjamin Carr from 1804 to 1811 as “professor of Music and editor of the Musical 
Journal,” and again in 1817. Whether the series was abandoned, with a sporadic 
number in 1817, or whether it was not thought necessary to list Carr as editor every 
year, is a question still unsettled. 

'Schetky came from Scotland to Philadelphia in 1787 and, except for short visits 
to England, lived there during the rest of his life. Madeira (Annals of Music) is 
authority for believing that his association with Carr antedated 1800. 

‘Cross, Catholic Choirs and Choir Music in Philadelphia. 
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music was sung in two parts, the solo parts in unison. Carr’s 
efforts to improve matters, both in choir-training and in finding 
music, resulted, in 1805, in the publication of his Masses, Vespers 
and Litanies, dedicated to the R. R. John Carroll, D. D., of Balti- 
more. A large part of this work is of his own composition, evi- 
dence of how hard he had worked at St. Augustine’s; there are 
additional selections from Jomelli, Schetky, and Raynor Taylor. 
His preface speaks feelingly of his efforts to get away from “that 
dull disagreeable horrid monotony of all singing the same tune.” 
He also published a collection of chants in 1816 and more ecclesi- 
astical music in The Choristers in 1820. Another fruit of his 
experiences in choir-training was a book of Lessons in Music 
(ec. 1814) which contains the following admirable advice for those 
beginning to learn to sing: “in singing any Song, let it be strictly 
observed that the Mouth must be Open; this is always the first 
and most useful advice given in Singing and of all things avoid 
singing through the Teeth or the Nose, as it always disgusts the 
hearers, the first of these habits is always difficult to be overcome, 
and the last except in a very few instances, has been found to be 
absolutely invincible.” There is a world of struggling with recal- 
citrant pupils in those remarks. 

The Musical Fund Society of Philadelphia, which has played 
such a large part in establishing music in that city on a firm artistic 
foundation, grew out of a practice-group formed in 1816, including 
Carr himself, Cross, Taylor, Hupfield and Schetky. The Society 
was founded in 1820 to establish a fund “for the relief and 
support of decayed musicians and their families, and for the 
cultivation of skill and diffusion of taste in music.” The concerts 
it gave to raise this fund, planned and performed by the best 
musicians of the day, attracted the most influential citizens of 
Philadelphia into close contact with the best available music.’ 
When, for instance, the Society gave the Creation in 1822, with 
Carr as one of the conductors, it drew an audience of between 
eighteen hundred and two thousand persons who, said a contem- 
porary paper, “appeared more pleased than it was expected they 
would be.” In 1824 the Society was able to build its own hall, 
which was to become the center of all musical activities in the city. 
Its acoustics received enthusiastic approval from Maria Felicita 
Garcia, later the renowned Malibran, whose concert there was 
such an event that tickets sold for as high as ten dollars apiece. 

‘Besides music by Handel, Pleyel and Linley, the Society’s performance of “‘a 


grand Sinfonia in C” by Beethoven, is claimed to be the first in America, at the opening 
concert, April 24, 1821. 


he 
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It is impossible to criticize Benjamin Carr’s music in modern 
terms; its inapplicability to anything but its own time is well 
indicated by the fact that only one of his works, an arrangement 
of the Spanish Hymn, has survived to be used.’ His compositions 
belong to the school of Arne in softness and beauty of their melodic 
line; among the more noteworthy are the six ballads set to The 
Lady of the Lake, the Canzonets, The Little Sailor Boy, Poor 
Mary, Ellen Arise, Poor Richard, and ““Thy Smiles are all deca’ing.”” 
Upton? asserts that with Carr’s Hymn to the Virgin (Ave Maria), 
conscious, beautiful art begins in American music. “This Ave 
Maria,” he says, “‘is really a remarkable song for its time and I 
hazard the claim that its principal theme is the most touchingly 
beautiful phrase in all early American song.” Perhaps the greatest 
honor that came to Carr was the privilege of writing the Dead 
March and Monody which was part of the music selected for 
Washington’s funeral ceremonies. It is likely enough that this 
signal honor was the result of the Carr family’s constant eagerness 
to bring out the various patriotic songs as they were written. 

Benjamin Carr died on May 24, 1831, and was buried two 
days after, quietly, according to the instructions in his will, in St. 
Peter’s Churchyard, Philadelphia, where beside him now lie his 
two great friends, George Schetky and Raynor Taylor. He left a 
trust fund for the “‘use and comfort” of brother Thomas, and to 
him also his library “‘to chuse unreservedly such as he may deem 
to be essential service in his profession,” with a memorandum 
exhorting him to “confine his choice of books as few as possible— 
for a great collection, without time to attend to them is a great 
evil.” Horace Binney, the head of the Pennsylvania bar, to whom 
he had dedicated his Sacred Airs, was his executor. 

The Musical Fund Society placed a monument over his grave, 
with an epitaph describing a fine and brilliant man: “A distin- 
guished professor of music, charitable, without ostentation, faithful 
and true in his friendships. To the intelligence of a man he united 
the simplicity of a child.” 


1Now sung in churches to the words “Saviour, when in dust to thee.” 


2There are Carr manuscripts in the Arthur Billings Hunt collection in Brooklyn, 
the New York Public Library, and the Library of Congress. 


*Art-Song in America. 
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From 1800 on, he was assiduously editing the Musical Journal 
which his father had founded, duly publishing its “two sections, 
viz.: one of vocal music every Ist and 3rd Monday and one of 
Instrumental Music every 2d and 4th Monday of each Month 
throughout the Year . . . selected and arranged by B. Carr of 
Philadelphia, who from extensive materials in his possession, a 
regular supply of new music from Europe and the assistance of 
Men of Genius in the Country hopes he will present the public 
with a work that for novelty and cheapness will be fully worthy 
of their patronage.”' It may have been the press of work con- 
nected with the Journal that forced him to give up his Philadelphia 
store, the Musical Repository, in 1800, two years after selling his 
New York house to Hewitt. It is at about this period that he 
first appears associated with George Schetky in the publishing 
business. Schetky, a prominent ’cellist and nephew of the eminent 
Alexander Reinagle, now lent a hand in Carr’s publishing activi- 
ties, and the firm of Carr & Schetky published much valuable 
music, including reprints of the popular numbers from the Musical 
Journal. The intimacy of the relations between Carr and his 
partner is indicated not only by the fact that they occupied the 
same house for a time, but also by a bequest in Carr’s will: “To 
G. Schetky,’ a miniature colored profile of himself and a miniature 
painted by his mother.” 

Another friend was Benjamin Cross, a former pupil to whom 


he left “my seal with oa engraved upon it.” Cross’ 


son Michael relates* how deeply Carr affected American ecclesias- 
tical music when he took charge of the music at the newly opened 
St. Augustine’s Church (Roman Catholic) in 1801, a responsibility 
he maintained until his death thirty years later. According to 
Cross, the music used in Roman Catholic Churches in America at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century was primitive and unin- 
teresting. Apparently Gregorian notes were not used; most of the 


1Philadelphia General Advertizer, January 30, 1800. 

2Only five volumes of the Musical Journal (1799-1803) are available today, Volume 
II being confined to twenty-four numbers. Yet the Philadelphia City Directory lists 
Benjamin Carr from 1804 to 1811 as “professor of Music and editor of the Musical 
Journal,” and again in 1817. Whether the series was abandoned, with a sporadic 
number in 1817, or whether it was not thought necessary to list Carr as editor every 
year, is a question still unsettled. 

3Schetky came from Scotland to Philadelphia in 1787 and, except for short visits 
to England, lived there during the rest of his life. Madeira (Annals of Music) is 
authority for believing that his association with Carr antedated 1800. 

‘Cross, Catholic Choirs and Choir Music in Philadelphia. 
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music was sung in two parts, the solo parts in unison. Carr’s 
efforts to improve matters, both in choir-training and in finding 
music, resulted, in 1805, in the publication of his Masses, Vespers 
and Litanies, dedicated to the R. R. John Carroll, D. D., of Balti- 
more. A large part of this work is of his own composition, evi- 
dence of how hard he had worked at St. Augustine’s; there are 
additional selections from Jomelli, Schetky, and Raynor Taylor. 
His preface speaks feelingly of his efforts to get away from “that 
dull disagreeable horrid monotony of all singing the same tune.” 
He also published a collection of chants in 1816 and more ecclesi- 
astical music in The Choristers in 1820. Another fruit of his 
experiences in choir-training was a book of Lessons in Music 
(ce. 1814) which contains the following admirable advice for those 
beginning to learn to sing: “in singing any Song, let it be strictly 
observed that the Mouth must be Open; this is always the first 
and most useful advice given in Singing and of all things avoid 
singing through the Teeth or the Nose, as it always disgusts the 
hearers, the first of these habits is always difficult to be overcome, 
and the last except in a very few instances, has been found to be 
absolutely invincible.” There is a world of struggling with recal- 
citrant pupils in those remarks. 

The Musical Fund Society of Philadelphia, which has played 
such a large part in establishing music in that city on a firm artistic 
foundation, grew out of a practice-group formed in 1816, including 
Carr himself, Cross, Taylor, Hupfield and Schetky. The Society 
was founded in 1820 to establish a fund “for the relief and 
support of decayed musicians and their families, and for the 
cultivation of skill and diffusion of taste in music.” The concerts 
it gave to raise this fund, planned and performed by the best 
musicians of the day, attracted the most influential citizens of 
Philadelphia into close contact with the best available music.! 
When, for instance, the Society gave the Creation in 1822, with 
Carr as one of the conductors, it drew an audience of between 
eighteen hundred and two thousand persons who, said a contem- 
porary paper, “appeared more pleased than it was expected they 
would be.” In 1824 the Society was able to build its own hall, 
which was to become the center of all musical activities in the city. 
Its acoustics received enthusiastic approval from Maria Felicita 
Garcia, later the renowned Malibran, whose concert there was 
such an event that tickets sold for as high as ten dollars apiece. 


1Besides music by Handel, Pleyel and Linley, the Society’s performance of “‘a 
grand Sinfonia in C”’ by Beethoven, is claimed to be the first in America, at the opening 
concert, April 24, 1821. 
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It is impossible to criticize Benjamin Carr’s music in modern 
terms; its inapplicability to anything but its own time is well 
indicated by the fact that only one of his works, an arrangement 
of the Spanish Hymn, has survived to be used.’ His compositions 
belong to the school of Arne in softness and beauty of their melodic 
line; among the more noteworthy are the six ballads set to The 
Lady of the Lake, the Canzonets, The Little Sailor Boy, Poor 
Mary, Ellen Arise, Poor Richard, and “Thy Smiles are all deca’ing.”” 
Upton’ asserts that with Carr’s Hymn to the Virgin (Ave Maria), 
conscious, beautiful art begins in American music. “This Ave 
Maria,” he says, “‘is really a remarkable song for its time and I 
hazard the claim that its principal theme is the most touchingly 
beautiful phrase in all early American song.”” Perhaps the greatest 
honor that came to Carr was the privilege of writing the Dead 
March and Monody which was part of the music selected for 
Washington’s funeral ceremonies. It is likely enough that this 
signal honor was the result of the Carr family’s constant eagerness 
to bring out the various patriotic songs as they were written. 

Benjamin Carr died on May 24, 1831, and was buried two 
days after, quietly, according to the instructions in his will, in St. 
Peter’s Churchyard, Philadelphia, where beside him now lie his 
two great friends, George Schetky and Raynor Taylor. He left a 
trust fund for the “‘use and comfort” of brother Thomas, and to 
him also his library “to chuse unreservedly such as he may deem 
to be essential service in his profession,” with a memorandum 
exhorting him to “confine his choice of books as few as possible— 
for a great collection, without time to attend to them is a great 
evil.” Horace Binney, the head of the Pennsylvania bar, to whom 
he had dedicated his Sacred Airs, was his executor. 

The Musical Fund Society placed a monument over his grave, 
with an epitaph describing a fine and brilliant man: “A distin- 
guished professor of music, charitable, without ostentation, faithful 
and true in his friendships. To the intelligence of a man he united 
the simplicity of a child.” 


1Now sung in churches to the words “Saviour, when in dust to thee.” 


*There are Carr manuscripts in the Arthur Billings Hunt collection in Brooklyn, 
the New York Public Library, and the Library of Congress. 


%Art-Song in America. 
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COPY OF THE LIST OF COMPOSITIONS IN A BOOK 
OWNED BY BENJAMIN CARR 
(Written in his own handwriting) 
In the possession of Arthur Billings Hunt in the 
“Hunt Private Library,” Brooklyn, N. Y. 


COMPOSITIONS 
OPERAS Played at: 
1. & on Love Crownep at Last.... Sadlers Wells, London 
4. Bourvit_e Castle (in Hodgkinson’s possession)...... Ditto 
5. Tue Parriot (in Bates’ possession)................ Phila., Baltimore, 2 Boston 
GLEES, ETC. Sung at: 
2. Aut Loves (Medal)... Ditto 
Ditto 
CATCHES 
3. Toms To ANACREON (Medal)........... Ditto 
SONATAS 


2 for the pianoforte—not printed. 
No. 1-4-5 and 6 in Linley’s Assistant. 


SONGS 
6. Under the name of G. Jordan. 
7. Ditto. Written to Charlotte. 
8. Ditto. Sleep on in Peace. 
9 
0. 


. Two additional songs in “Spanish Barber.’”’ Sung by Mrs. Oldmixon in Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, and Mrs. Hodgkinson, New York. 


11. Waen Niguts Were Coup. Sung by Mrs. Hodgkinson, Oldmixon, Pownall, Wil- 
liamson and Miss Broadhurst. 


18. Three Ballads from Shakespeare. 


15. Poor Ricnarp. 
16. Song in Movements. (Words by Harwood) in the rough score of ““Duenna” in the 
possession of Hodgkinson. Old Amer. Comp. 


18. Two Songs composed for Harwood’s farce of the “Savoyard” in possession of Miss 
Beach nigh Bristoli. 
19. Ever Since I Coutp Reap—in Ditto. Sung afterward by Darley, Jr.—Vauxhall. 


20. Sometimes "Tis Sarp. Bravura with clarinet accompaniment. Sung by Miss 
Broadhurst and Mrs. Hodgkinson, New York. 


21.0 pew A Tov Parent. Sung by Broadhurst in New York, Boston and Phila- 
elphia. 


1 
12. 
14 
‘ 
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22. Sweet Mary Steep. In the School for Greybeards. Mrs. Oldmixon, Hodgkinson 
and Miss Broadhurst. 

22. A Day 1n Mrs. Marriott’s Farce. Copy in Music-Box, Old Theater. 

23. A Day or Harwoops. 

24. Berore tHe Urcnin. Harp accompt. 

25. Trumpet Sona. Sung by Miss Broadhurst. 

26. Myra. 

27. Huntine Sona. 

28. Not Forcettine Nun. 

29. Laucuine Sona. Darley, Sr. 

30. Trumpet Sona. 

31. CotumBian Happy 

32. Sattor Bor. Darley, Jr. 

32. Dear Moon Your Eyes. 

33. Duet. Harwood’s words. 

34. Duet. ‘‘Now Sweet is the Morning.” 

35. Song in the “Man of Fortitude.” 

36. Drinxinc Sone. Given to Ving (?) 


PANTOMIMES 
. CALEDONIAN FRo.ic. 
Poor Jack. 
. SHEPHERD’s WEDDING. 
. 
. Litt. 
—Name forgot. 
. La Foret Notre. Played at Winboro. 


OVERTURES 
. 
. Boston, Ditto. 
. VAUXHALL, Ditto. 
. Sattor’s MEDLEY. 
Scotch adapted for Art (?) times in Macbeth, Douglass, Etc. Overture, 14 pieces. 


ACCOMPANIMENTS TO OPERAS 

SpanisH BARBER. 
SURRENDER OF CALAIS. 
DuENNA. 
QUAKER. 
Rosin Hoop. 
CHILDREN IN THE Woop. 
PrRIzE. 
PurRSsE. 
GENTLE SHEPHERD. 
& Azor. 
DesERTER. 2nd Act. 
FouNnTAINBLEAU. 
Breacar’s OPERA. 
AGREEABLE SURPRIZE. 

(Word practically illegible followed by [?].) 
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BENJAMIN CARR 
Entries in the New York City Directory 


1793-1794 Not in. 
1795 Carr, Benjamin, music and musical instrument seller, 187 William St. 
17960 “* ” musical repository, 131 William St. 


Entries in the Philadelphia City Directory 
1793 Not in. 
1794-1796 Carr, Benjamin, musical repository, 122 High St. 


1797“ si music store, 22 High St. (evidently typographic error). 
1798“ rs musical repository, 122 High St. 
1799“ 36 South Second St. 
1800 instrument maker, 36 South Second St. 
1801 Not in. 
1802 Carr, Benjamin, professor of music, 29 Prune St. 
1804-1807 “ and editor of the ‘Musical }Journal,” 
next 159 Chestnut St. 
1811 “ editor of Journal,” back 159 office, 161 Chest- 
nut St. 
isis “ ” professor of music, 193 Spruce St. 


1814-1816 Not in. 


1817 Carr, Benjamin, professor of music, and editor of the “‘Musical Journal,” 106 
South 5th St. 


1818 = 106 South 5th St. 
1819-1824 we Powell St. 
1825-1830 “ a: music master, 7 Powell St. 

1881 72 South 5th St. 


JOSEPH CARR 
Entries in the *Baltimore City Directory 

1796-1802 Carr, Joseph, music store, 6 North Gay St. 

1808 ‘ ‘“ — musical instrumental maker, corner of Baltimore and N. Gay 

St. 

1804 “ ” music and instrument store, Baltimore cross N. Gay St. 

music master and instrument store, 48 Baltimore St. 

1810“ **  musick store, north west corner Baltimore and Gay St. 
1814-1819 ” ” music store, 36 Baltimore St. 
*Baltimore Directory first published in 1796. 


THOMAS CARR 
Entries in the Philadelphia City Directory 


1825 Carr, Thomas, 1382 S. Second St. Pi 
1se8 ” professor and vender of music, 169 Pine St. 


1830 “ 14 Julianna St. 

1881 “ 191 N. 6th St. 
1835-1887 201 N. 6th St. 
1848-1845 “ ** of music, 180 Vine St. 


1847-1849 “ = 183 N. 8th St. 


& 
gt 
| 
2 
} 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


ERY few of our readers, probably, have heard of an American 
composer named Jerome Hopkins. Nor had we, until the 
other day we came across a pamphlet of his, entitled “Mu- 

sic and Snobs; or a Few Funny Facts regarding the Disabilities 
of Music in America.” The subject suits the current hour; the 
title leads one to assume that the author is living, that the publica- 
tion is recent. And yet, Hopkins died over thirty years ago, his 
philippic was printed in 1888. As early as 1856, at the age of 
twenty, he founded in New York an American Music Association 
to promote the performance of works by American composers. 
Hopkins wrote some seven hundred compositions, chief among them 
a biblical opera, “Samuel” (performed in 1877 at the “Academy 
of Music” in New York), and “Easter Festival Vespers for three 
choirs, organ, and orchestra.” The latter work received appar- 
ently three public performances in New York; the score, at the 
time, had the distinction of being the largest in size ever written 
by an American. 

The music of Hopkins is forgotten. No music society could 
give it the life it did not breathe. He was a militant, undaunted 
writer, with a sharp pen that could draw blood for writing fluid. 
Among his advertised publications was one described in the follow- 
ing quaint manner: “Souvenirs of Music in New York; an amazing 
collection of personal experiences with 132 musical artists (1864- 
74); pathetic, artistic, incredible, poetic, libellous but true, noble, 
smutty, and heroic (a very great book, though you may naturally 
doubt it).””. Among his “philosophical and speculative” writings 
announced—but evidently unpublished—we find one entitled 
“Satisfactory reasons why great New York newspaper men can 
never go to heaven,” and another which deals with “American 
Doctors of Music down to 1885.” 

We are now concerned only with Hopkins’s “Music and 
Snobs.” It vividly paints and ruthlessly castigates the “dis- 
abilities” to which the title refers. On the second page we en- 
counter the statement that “No newspaper drivel regarding 
painting or literature has ever been known to approach the impu- 
dent quasi criticisms on music in some of America’s most influential 
and widely read papers.” The critic on the New York Herald is 
described as “for eighteen years insulting artists with a lip of brass 
and a dungfork pen. This was an improvement upon his pred- 
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ecessor, however, for incredible as it may seem, he (one Ned 
Wilkins) was stone deaf. I knew him very well.” The author 
goes on delving generously into the rich store of similar “‘disabili- 
ties” which had come to his notice. He expresses himself scathingly 
with regard to what he calls “Eve Gillespie’s foreign $5000 Cen- 
tennial March [by Richard Wagner] humiliation in 1876 at Phila- 
delphia, and Eve Thurber’s bogus American Opera humiliation in 
1885-86-87 in New York.” He regarded these as “the two 
monumental kicks enjoyed by American Music up to date [1888].” 
To Hopkins not “the omnipresent piano” was our most popular 
instrument, but the cornet—precursor of our own saxophone— 
“fit emblem of the ‘brassy’ cheek of a brazen-hearted and senti- 
ment-despising generation, whose children elope at thirteen, and 
guzzle whisky, whose girls swear at their parents and smoke five- 
cent cigars, and whose loveliest young women despise music in its 
most spontaneous and fragrant existencies, while they crowd 
divorce courts, send flowers to murderers, marry anarchists, talk 
horse, dog and baseball, chew like goats, and on occasion spit like 
longshoremen.” This by way of “‘Prelude!” 

When Hopkins, in his final stretto, recapitulates and sum- 
marizes the “disabilities of music in America,” he enumerates 
thirty-one major ills of which we shall list here only the following: 


I. Non-progressive musical conductors who, being them- 
selves unable to compose original works, nevertheless 
seldom or never give hearings to the works of contempo- 
rary composers. 

III. Public contempt for hypothetical and never-heard new 
composers. 
VII. Apathy of the churches in musical affairs. 
XII. = popular scepticism regarding the existence of native 
talent. 
XIV. The cupidity of managers. 
XVII. The —_— inability to form a correct opinion of new 
works. 
XXV. The popularity of College-club concerts while great 
artists starve. 
XXVII. The whims and freaks of fashionable people whose smiles 
and dollars commonly go to musical humbugs. 


Thus the rasping voice of 1888. 


* * 
* 


Should anyone fear that matters musical in our land have 
radically improved since the days of Jerome Hopkins, we advise 
him to read and ponder a recent book by one of our ablest and most 
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intrepid defenders of the faith, Mr. Daniel Gregory Mason, Mac- 
Dowell Professor of Music at Columbia University. His theme is 
the old one, with slight variations. Nor has the tone materially 
changed. It is comforting to find that in an age so restless as ours 
at least one thing remains perfectly stable, and that is imperfection. 
To those who deplore the ravages of so-called progress, Mr. 
Mason’s little book of bogeys will bring the solace of finding our 
dear and familiar evils safely prospering in spite of what misguided 
“reformers” may have done to alter the state of our musical affairs. 
Mr. Mason himself occasionally falls into the reformatory strain; 
it seems as if he tried to scare us into believing that all is not for 
the best in this best of worlds, as if he wanted to stir us out of our 
sloth and slough. So when he sets over his series of indictments 
and critical essays the categorical imperative: ““Tune in, America!” 
(A. A. Knopf, New York, 1931). That sounds a little peremptory. 
But let the gentle reader take heart; Mr. Mason’s bite is no worse 
than was Mr. Hopkins’s bark. Neither of them could really deflect 
the slow course of events, or, more correctly, end their stagnation. 
iso Will some poor, dust-burrowing mole of a viewer and reviewer 
—forty hears hence—have to remind his readers that there existed 
once a very excellent composer named Daniel Gregory Mason, 
by quoting from Mr. Mason’s eloquent recital of our musical 
disabilities, as exhibited in the year of disgrace, 1932? Then let 
the sorry wretch remind his readers also that Mr. Mason, in his 
lifetime, was a justly esteemed musician, a widely read author, a 
successful teacher. His objurgations were not the wails of a dis- 
gruntled and disappointed composer. Rather did he fight the 
battles of others. But what will posterity think of our musical 
disabilities in the light of Mr. Mason’s alarming disclosures? 
Here, in a nutshell, was one of our gravest sores: 

It is not only that the great majority of our public, as of all publics, 
is ignorant, easily confused about living issues, and at bottom indifferent 
to all contemporary experiments, toward new beauty; what is worse, the 
intelligent minority itself is with us over-timid, over-suggestible by 
foreign prestige, and still lacking in the self-reliance that Emerson urged 
upon us with such thrilling persuasiveness, yet seemingly so vainly. 


Vide Mr. Hopkins sub III atque XVII. 


Mr. Mason complains of the nefarious influence wielded by 
our fashionable plutocrat and “the Park Avenue Dowager;” he 
maintains that our snobs still believe “all our good music is made 
by foreigners and imported.” We are deficient in home-grown 
conductors, or conductors exhibiting “‘local loyalty.” Mr. Mason’s 
annoyance at the conditions of his day is no greater than was Mr. 
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Hopkins’s at “‘a notorious instance” when, at the Centennial Fair 
of 1876 in Philadelphia, “through the influence of one misguided 
lady, the entire National birthright was sold for a mess of pottage 
to a foreign band-master.” Reference is made to none other than 
Theodore Thomas. Would Mr. Hopkins have been less, or more, 
exercised, if he could have foreseen that Wagner’s five-thousand- 
dollar Centennial March, like Dudley Buck’s unrewarded Cen- 
tennial Ode and John Knowles Paine’s equally unrewarded 
Centennial Chorale, would drop into well merited oblivion? If 
Jerome Hopkins had been invited to contribute the Centennial 
March, would his judgment of that “foreign band-master” have 
been more lenient? Hopkins opposed a Frank van der Stucken 
(“the genuine type of advance conductor’’) to a Theodore Thomas, 
even as Mr. Mason sets a Frederick A. Stock, distinguished heir 
of Thomas, against a Stokowski or Toscanini. 

There were “prima-donna conductors” in our day as there 
were in earlier ones; and of them Mr. Mason found that they 
turned a cold shoulder “upon everything that does not minister 
to their immediate personal prominence.” 


Vide Mr. Hopkins sub I atque XII. 


There were two conductors, especially, who fell into this 
objectionable category: the aforementioned Stokowski and Tos- 
canini. Of the first we are told that he loved “the bizarre, the 
strikingly unusual, the journalistically telling—in a word, sen- 
sationalism,” which apparently was “the weaker but unfortunately 
the more fashionable and commercially successful side of the great 
musician (as well as showman).” Of his stronger side we hear 
nothing definite. The other conductor, Toscanini, seems to have 
been a man of no mean accomplishments; and yet Mr. Mason, 
while admitting the Italian’s supremacy, found some of his per- 
formances only “nearly incomparable” and “almost inimitably 
beautiful,” without confiding to us wherein lay the shortcomings 
of “‘nearly” and “almost.” 

Mr. Mason quotes another conductor, Dr. Karl Muck, as 
saying in 1915 that he did not believe “there is such a thing as good 
popular music.” If we had not other evidence, which tends to . 
show that Dr. Muck was indeed an extraordinarily able con- 
ductor, this dictum of his would stamp him as having been a 
simpleton. Perhaps in 1971 people will think better of America’s 
“popular music”’— including that naughty jazz—of 1931, than did 
Dr. Muck and Mr. Mason. 
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American symphonic music, as Mr. Mason shows us, was 
played pretty frequently in 1931 by most of the American orches- 
tras. If there stood out a notable and deplorable exception, it 
was because of “the fashion-enslaved, prestige-hypnotized minds 
that guide the rich and reactionary Philharmonic-Symphony” 
of New York City. 


Vide Mr. Hopkins sub X XVII. 


Jazz, according to Mr. Mason, was something that appealed 
especially to the “‘crudity of majority taste,” as opposed to “sound 
taste,” to which it was “most intolerable.” Must we seek here a 
parallel with the predilections of Mr. Hopkins’s whisky-guzzling 
jeunesse dorée of 1888? Everything becomes so simple, once we 
realize that this bad old world doesn’t really get much better or 
worse as time goes on. 

Will 1971 be still interested in what Mr. Mason thought of the 
benefits or evils of the thing called “‘radio?”’ Or perhaps someone, 
pointing an accusing finger at similar conditions in another field, 
will jubilantly quote him as saying: “The crying trouble with our 
whole radio condition in America is the unenlightened commercial- 
ism of its administrators; these producers, stupid men who happen 
to have achieved a little financial power but have no musical feel- 
ing or experience, are complacently unaware that their own taste 
is far lower than that of at least the more influential minority of 
their public.” 


Vide Mr. Hopkins sub XIV, on “‘the cupidity [and stupidity ?] 
of managers.” 


Mr. Mason holds that “our age is not, anywhere in the world, 
an age favorable to creative art.”” We must believe him to be 
right, when he can pronounce Sir Edward Elgar “one of the most 
individual musicians in the world today.” Wahlverwandschaft? 
He sets Elgar above “the superficially cleverer Holst, Holbrooke, 
Berners, Bliss and others.” We cannot vouch for the unnamed 
others; but a more disparate company than that of those named is 
difficult to imagine. 

Mr. Mason discovered that “our whole contemporary esthetic 
attitude toward instrumental music, especially in New York, is 
dominated by Jewish tastes and standards.” He warned as long 
ago as 1920 against “the insidiousness of the Jewish menace to 
our artistic integrity.” Mr. Mason is impatient of Mr. Ernest 
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Bloch’s “long, brilliant, megalomaniac, and thoroughly Jewish 
symphony—entitled America.” Mr. Mason does not like this 
symphony. In another place he calls it a “pompous rhodomont- 
ade;” and again he declares it ““behind its pretentious facade hollow 
and empty.” That should settle it. 

Mr. Mason has too good an opinion of Europe. He says that 
“our American audiences, compared with those of Europe, are 
childlike, not to say childish.” That is unkind and untrue. We 
have seen—and only recently—some European audiences that were 
more than childish, and some that were distinctly ill-mannered. 
Mr. Mason thinks that “‘we [as a nation] lacked, obviously enough, 
that habit of singing and playing good music for our own pleasure 
which, practised however modestly in countries like Germany and 
Italy (far less in France), gives their people standards of value, 
and guards them from both banality and preciosity.” Tush, 
tush—and tut! We should like to see the place in which both 
musical banality and preciosity are more luxuriant than they are 
in Germany to-day. No, decidedly—musical America need no 
longer fear a comparison with musical Europe. And Europeans 
who are not blinded by chauvinism are the first to admit it. 


* * 


Does Mr. Mason’s little book truly mirror the present state of 
musical affairs in America? Is it really an unbiased presentation 
that he gives us? Does he not too often attack his various bogeys 
in the Beckmesserian vein? All honor to his ardor and frankness. 
He is as incorruptible a writer as he is a sincere musician. But 
will not 1972 smile upon his diatribe much as 1932 smiles on Mr. 
Jerome Hopkins’s well-intentioned enumeration of America’s 
musical “disabilities” in 1888? 

We are ever ready to enter the lists and wage a necessary com- 
bat. But we must confess that the flame of indignation no longer 
burns in us as fiercely as it did in younger years. We have lost a 
little of our faith in protests; yes, we have even grown a trifle 
suspicious of them. On the other hand, we have not given up 
our belief and confidence in the ultimate leadership of America in _ 
music as well as in other fields. Therefore, perhaps, we are in- 
clined not to take too seriously the categorical ““Tune in, America!” 
and to suggest that the only proper retort for America to make 
is “Cheer up, Mr. Mason!” 

C. E. 
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Emsdetten; Lechte, 1930. 


* 
* 


Britt, Ernest E. 
La lyre d’Apollon. 
F. Warrain. 112 p, 8°. 
Véga. 

Hemarpinquer, P. and R. Dumesniu 
Le livre du disque et du phonographe; 
comment choisir, classer, entretenir et 
jouer les disques de phonographes. 
Suivi d’une histoire de la musique par 
les disques. 288 p, 16°. Paris; E 
Chiron, 1931. 

Lamortue, G. 

Cours élémentaire de langue musicale. 
Paris; Rowies, 1931. 

LANDEROIN, J. 

Initiation 4 la musique de violon. Paris; 
P. Schneider. 

LARRONDE, CARLOS 
L’art cosmique et l’ceuvre musical de 
Rita Strohl. 91 p, 12°. Paris; Denoel 
& Steele, 1931. 

LELYvELD, Tu. B. vAN 

danse dans le théAtre javanais. 
Préf. de Sylvain Lévi. Paris; Floury. 

Marna, Louise and G. pE PARREL 
Education et rééducation de la voix 
— 234 p, 8°. Paris; G. Doin & 

ie. 

COMMANDANT 
L’harmonium calculateur. 8°. 
Hachette. 

Romain 
Histoire de l’opéra en Europe avant 
Lully et Scarlatti. Nouv. éd., augmentée 
d’une préf. inédite de l’auteur. 336 p, 
8°. Paris; E. de Boccard. 

* * 


Avec une préf. de 
Paris; Editions 


Paris; 


GIOVANNI D’ 
Zanin Bisan (1473?-1554). (Estratto 
dalla rivista “Note d’archivio.”) 15 p, 
8°. Roma; Edizioni “Psalterium,” 1931. 
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CATALOGO DI COMPOSIZIONI SINFONICHE 
DI AUTORI MODERNI. Con la fotografia 
e una breve biografia di ogni musicista 
e le indicazioni della prima esecuzione, 
della durata e della composizione dell’- 
orchestra. 70 p, 8°. Milano; 
Ricordi & C. 

L. A. 
Giuseppe Verdi nelle lettere di Emanuele 
Muzio ad Antonio Barezzi. Milano; 
Fratelli Treves. 


Levi, L. 
Profilo di storia della musica. Bologna; 
N. Zanichelli. 


Mariani, V. 
Storia della scenografia italiana. 4°. 
Firenze; Rinascimento del Libro. 


Manrrorti, Gio 
Gabriel Fauré. 
Vallecchi, 1930. 


Vitersi, B. B 
Hugo Wolf. " Roma; A. F. Formiggini. 


192, 16°. Firenze; A 


BenepiTo, 
Misica; obra ajustada al cuestionario 
de oposiciones al Magisterio Nacional. 
Za edicién. 53 p, 8°. Madrid; Reus, 
1931. 
* 
* 


Héwe.er, CasPeR 
Muziekgeschiedenis in beeld. Amster- 
dam; H. J. Paris, 1931. 

Konst, J. 
Musicologisch onderzoek. 1. Over 
zeldzame fluiten en veelstemmige muziek 
in het Ngadaen Hageh-gebied (West- 
Flores). 2. Songs of North New Guinea. 
(Oudheidkundige dienst in Ned.-Indié.) 
2v, 8°. Batavia; Koninklijk Batavia- 
asch Genootschap van Kunsten en 
Wetenschappen, 1931. 

Sotutt, Epona RicHoLson 
Mengelberg. Vertaaldt door J. G. 
Mirckelbach. Haarlem; H. D. Tjeenk 
Willink & Zoon, 1931. 
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